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He that bath ears to hear, let him hear. Luke vin. 8. 


And behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me. 
Rev. xxii. 12. 
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- EVOTION is neither private nor publick 
Prayer; but Prayers, whether private or 
N publick, are particular parts or Inſtances of 
Devotion. Devotion ſignifies a life given, 
or DEVOTED to God. 

He therefore is the devout man, who lives no lon- 
ger to his own will, or the way and ſpirit of the world, 
but to the ſole will of God; who conſiders God in 
every thing, who ſerves God in every thing, who 
makes all the parts of his common life parts of piety, 

y doing every thing in the name of God, and under 
Nen rules as are conformable to his Glory. 
We acknowledge, that God is to be the rule of our 
Prayers, that in them we are to look wholly unto him, 
and act wholly for him, that we are only to pray in 
ch a manner, for ſuch things, and ſuch ends, as are ſuit- 
able to his Glory. : 
Now let any one find out the reaſon why he is to 
be thus ſtrictly pious in his prayers, and he will find the 
ame as ſtrong a reaſon to be as ſtrictly pious in all the 
Other parts of his life. For there is not the leaſt ſhadow 
2 a reaſon, why we ſhould make God the rule and meaſure 
of our prayers, why we Thould then look whelly unto 
him, and pray according to his will ; but what equally 
proves it neceſſary for us to look wholly unto God, 

d make him the rule and meaſure of all the other 
ons of our life. For any ways of life, any employ- 
ment of our talents, whether of our parts, our time or 
ney, that is not fridly according to the will of God, 
2 is not for ſuch ends as are ſuitable to his Glory, 
Are as great abſurdities and failings, as prayers that are 
pt according to the will of God. For there is no other 

i A2 reaſon, 
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reaſon, why our prayers ſhould be according to the 
will of God, why they ſhould have nothing in them, 
but what is eviſe, and holy, and Heavenly, there is no 
other reaſon ſor this, but that our lives may be of the 
ſame nature, full of the ſame 2viſdom, holineſs and hea- Uh 
deny tempers, that we may live unto God in the ſame * 
ſeirit that we pray unto him, Were it not our {tri 
duty to live by reaſon, to devote all the actions of our th 
Ives to God, were it not abſolutely neceſſary to walk 

t -fore him in wiſdom, and holinels, and all heavenly A 
converſation, doing every thing in his name, and for 
| his glorv, there would be no excellency or wiſdom in 
N te molt heavenly prayers. Nay, ſuch prayers would be of 
7 ablurdities, they would be like prayers for wings, when 

| it was no part of our duty to fly. 

As ſure therefore as there is any wiſdom in praying 
for the Spirit of God, fo ſure is it, that we are to make 
that Spirit the rule of a// our actions; as ſure as it is 
Our duty to look wholly unto God in our-prayers, fo 
ture is it, that it is our duty to live wholly unto God in 
our lives. But we can no more be faid to live unto 
God, unleſs we live unto him in all the common actions 
Ot our lives, unleſs he be the rule of all our ways, than 
we can be ſaid to pray unto God, unleſs our prayers 
look wholly unto him. So that unreaſonable and abſurd 
ways of life, whether in labour or diver/ion, whether 
they conſume our time or our money, are like unreaſon- 
able and abſurd prayers, and are as truly an offence un- 
to God. 

Tis for want of knowgng, or at leaſt conſidering 
this, that we ſee ſuch a mixture of ridicule in the lives 
of many people. You ſee them ſtrict as to ſome time: 
and places of Devotion ; but when the Service of the 
Church is over, they are but like thoſe that ſeldom or 
never come there. In their way of life, their manner 
of ſpending their time and money, in their cares and fears, 
in their pleaſures and indulgences, in their labour and di- 
verſions, they are like the reſt of the world. Thi: 
makes the looſe part of the world generally make a jel: 


of thoſe that are devout, becauſe they ſee their Devo 
tio 
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tion goes no farther than their Prayers, and that when 


the they are over, they live no more unto God, till the 
em, time of prayer returns again; but live by the ſame hu- 
no mour and fancy, and in as full an enjoyment of all the 
the Pollies of life as other people. This is the reaſon why 
PI they are the jeſt and ſcorn of careleſs and worldly 
Leng —_ not becauſe they are really devoted to God, 
ric ut becauſe they appear to have no other Devotion, but 
our that of occafronal Prayers. 
ralk Julius is very fearful of miſſing Prayers; all the 
nly =p ſuppoſes Julius to be fick, it he is not at Church. 
| for ut if you was to aſk him why he ſpends the reſt of 
u in bis time by humour or chance? why he is a companion 
be of the ſilſieſt people in their moſt /lly pleaſures ? why he 
hen is ready for every impertinent entertainment and diver- 
gon? If "ou. was to wa him why there is no amuſe- 
* ent too trifling to pleaſe him? why he is buſy at 
LS all balls and aſſemblies? why he 4 himſelf — to 
it is n idle goſſiping converſation ? why he allows himſelf in 
8 fooliſh hatreds and reſentments againſt particular per- 
1 ſons, without conſidering that he is to love every body 
unto As himſelf? If you aſk him why he never puts his con- 
dm wer /ation, his time, and fortune, under the rules of Reli- 
than Mog, Julius has no more to ſay for himſelf, than the 
yer: mott diſorderly perſon. For the whole tenor of Scrip- 
arg Wore lies as directly againſt ſuch a life, as againſt de- 
ther Geuchery and intemperance : He that lives in ſuch a courſe 
IJ 3 s and folly, lives no more according to the Re- 
un- ion © Jeſus Chriſt, than he that lives in gluttony and 
Mtemperance. | 
-rine Ir a man was to tell Julius that there was no occa- 
live; don for ſo much conſtanty at Prayers, and that he 
5 Tight, without any harm to himſelf, neglect the ſer- 
f the Nee of the Church, as the generality ot people do, 
m o ulius would think ſuch a one to be no Chriſtian, and 
anner rt he ought to avoid his company. But if a perſon 
fears ly tells him, that he may live as the generality of 
d di- e world does, that he may enjoy himſelf as others 
Thi MF? . that he may ſpend his time and money as people of 
a jel i ſhion do, that he may conform to the follies and frail- 
evo - A 3 ties 


tion 
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ties of the generality, and gratify his ** paſ- 
ſions as molt people do, Julius never ſuſpects that man 
to want a Chriſtian ſpirit, or that he is doing the devil's 
Work. 

Anp yet if Julius was to read all the New Teſta- 
ment from the beginning to the end, he would find his 
courſe of life condemned in every page of it. 

Ap indeed there cannot any thing be imagined 
more abſurd in itſelf, than wwi/e, and ſublime, and hea- 
venly Prayers, added to a life of vanity and folly, where 
neither /abour nor 28 neither time nor money, are 
under the direction of the wiſdom and heavenly tem- 
pers of our Prayers. If we were to ſee a man pretend- 
ing to act wholly with regard to God in every thing 
that he did; that would neither ſpend time or money, 
or take any labour or diverſion, but ſo far as he could 
act according to ſtrict principles of reaſon and piety, 
and yet at the ſame time neglect all Prayer, whether 
public or private, ſhould we not be amazed at ſuch a 
man, and wonder how he could have ſo much folly along 
with ſo much religion ? | 

Yer this is as reaſonable as for any perſon to pretend 
to ſtrictneſs in Dewetion, to be careful of obſerving times 
and places of Prayer, and yet letting the reſt of his life, 
his time and labour, his talents and money be diſpoſed of, 
without any regard to ſtrict rules of Piety and Devotion. 
For it is as great an abſurdity to ſuppoſe holy Prayers, 


and divine Petitions, without an holineſs of lite ſuit- 


able to them, as to ſuppoſe an holy and divine life with- 
out Prayers. 

Lr any one therefore think, how eaſily he could 
confute a man that pretended to great ſtrictneſs of life 
without Prayer, and the fame arguments will as plainly 
confute another, that pretends to frifneſs of Prayer, 
without carrying the ſame ſtrictneſs into every other 
part of life, For to be weak and fooliſh in ſpending 
our time. and fortune, is no greater a miſtake, than to 
be weak and fooliſh in relation to our Prayers. And 
to allow ourſelves in any ways of life that neither are, 
nor can be offer d to God, is the fame irreligion as to 
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neglect our Prayers, or uſe them in ſuch a manner, as 
makes them an offering unworthy of God. 

Tus ſhort of the matter is this, either Reaſon and 
Religion preſcribe rules and ends to all the ordinar 
actions of our life, or they do not: If they do, then it 
is as neceſſary to govern all our actions by thoſe rules, 
as it is neceſſary to worſhip God. For it Religion 
teaches us any thing concerning eating and drinking, 
or ſpending our time and money, if it teaches us how 
we are to uſe and contemn the world; if it tells us what 
tempers we are to have in common life, how we are to 
be diſpoſed towards all people, how we are to behave 
towards the ic, the poor, the od and deſtitute ; if it 
tells us whom we are to treat with a particular love, 
whom we are to regard with a particular eſteem ; it it 
tells us how we are to treat our enemies, and how we 
are to mortify and deny ourſelves; he mult be very 
weak, that can think theſe parts of Religion are not to 
be obſerved with as much exadt ne, as any doctrines that 
relate to Prayers. 1 

Our bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles are wholly 
taken up in doctrines that relate to common life. They 
call us to renounce the world, and differ in every tem- 
per and way of life, from the ſpirit and way of the 


world, to renounce all its goods, to fear none of its 


evils, to reject its joys, and have no value for its hap- 
pineſs. To be as new born babes, that are born into a 


new ſtate of things, to live as Pilgrims in ſpiritual 


watching, in holy fear, and heavenly deſire, after an- 


other life. To take up our daily croſs, to deny our- 
| ſelves, to profeſs the bleſſedneſs of mourning, to ſeek 
the bleſſedneſs of poverty of ſpirit. To forſake the 
pride and vanity of riches, to take no thought for the 
morrow, to live in the profoundeſt ſtate of humility, to 
rejoice in worldly ſufferings. To rejeR the Juſt of the 


fleſh, the luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life; to 


bear injuries, to forgive and bleſs our enemies, and to 


love mankind as God loveth them. To give up our 


> whole hearts and affections to God, and ſtrive to enter 


thro” the ſtrait gate into a life of eternal Glory. 
4 4 Tui: 
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Tuis is the common Devotion which our bleſſed Savi- 
our taught, in order to make it the common life of all 
Chriſtians. I call theſe duties the devotion of our com- 
mon life, becauſe if they are to be practiſed they muſt 
be made parts of our common life, they can have no 
place any where elſe. 

Ir contempt of the world, and heawenly affection, is 
a neceſſary temper of Chriſtians, it is neceſſary that this 
remper appear in the whole courfe of their lives, in 
their manner of uſing the world, becauſe it can have no 
place any where elſe. 

Ir /elf-denial be a condition of ſalvation, all that 
would be ſaved, muſt make it a part of their common 
life. If humility be a Chriſtian duty, then the common 
life of a Chriſtian, is to be a conſtant courſe of humi- 
lity in all its kinds. If powerty of ſpirit be neceſſary, it 
muſt be the ſpirit and temper of every day of our lives. 
If we are to relieve the naked, the ſick, and the priſo- 
ner, it muſt be the common charity of our lives, as far 
as we can render ourſelves able to perform it. If we 
are to love our enemies, we muſt make our common life 
a viſible exerciſe and demonſtration of that love. If 
content and thankfulneſs, if the patient bearing of evil, 
be duties to God, they are the duties of every day, and 
in every circumſtance of our life. If we are to be wiſe 
and holy as the new born ſons of God, we can no 
otherwiſe be ſo, but by renouncing every thing that is 
fooliſh and vain in every part of our common life. 
If we are to be in Chriſt new Creatures, we muſt ſhew 
that we are ſo, by having new ways of living in the 
world. If we are to follow Chriſt, it muſt be in our 
common way of ſpending every day. _.. | 

Inos it is in all the virtues and holy tempers of Chriſ- 
tianity, they are not ours unleſs they be the virtues 
and tempers of our common /ife. So that Chriſtianity 
is fo far from leaving us to live in the common ways of 
life, conforming, to the folly of cuſtoms, and gratifying 
the paſſions and tempers which the ſpirit of the world 
delights in, it is fo far from indulging us in any of 
theſe things, that all its virtues which it makes neceſ- 
{ary to falyation, are only ſo many ways of living above, 

and 
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and contrary to the world, in all the common actions 
of our life, If our common life is not a common 
courſe of humility, ſelf-denial, renunciation of the world, 
poverty of ſpirit, and heavenly aftection, we don't live 
the lives of Chriſtians. 

Bur yet, though it is thus plain, that this and this 
alone is Chriſtianity, an uniform, open and viſible prac- 
tice of all theſe virtues; yet it 1s as plain, that there 
is little or nothing of this to be found, even amongſt 
the better ſort of people. You ſee them often at Church, 
and pleaſed with fine preachers; but look into their 
lives, and you ſee them juſt the ſame ſort of people as 
others are, that make no pretences to devotion. The 
difference that you find betwixt them, is only the dit- 
ference of their natural tempers. They have the ſame 
taſte of the world, the ſame worldly cares, and fears, 
and joys, they have the ſame turn of mind, equally vain 
in their defires. You fee the ſame fondneſs for fate 
and equipage, the ſame pride and vanity of dreſs, the 
ſame /elf-love and indulgence, the ſame fooliſh friendſhips 
and groundleſs hatreds, the fame /evity of mind and 
trifling ſpirit, the ſame fondneſs for diverſions, the ſame 
idle diſpoſitions, and vain ways of ſpending their time 
in viſiting and converſation, as the reſt of the world, 
that make no pretences to devotion. | 

I roxn'T mean this compariſon betwixt people ſeem- 
ingly good, and profeſs'd rakes, but betwixt people of 
ſober lives. 

LEO has a great deal of good nature, has kept, what 
they call, good company, hates every thing that is falſe 
and baſe, is very generous and brave to his friends, but 
has concerned himſelf fo little with Religion, that he 
hardly knows the difference betwixt a Jew and a 
Chriſtian. 

Euſebius, on the other hand, has had early impreſſions 
of Religion, and buys books of Devotion. He can talk 
of all the feaſts and faſts of the Church, and knows 
the names of moſt men that have been eminent for piety. 
You never hear him ſwear, or make a looſe jeſt, and 


When he talks of Religion, he talks of it as of a matter of 


the laſt concern, | 
| 9a 5 Here 
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Here you ſee, that one perſon has Religion enough 
according to the way of the World, to be reckoned a 
pious Chriſtian, and the other is ſo far from all appear- 
ance of Religion, that he may fairly be reckoned a 
Heathen; and yet if you look into their common life, if 
you examine their chief and ruling tempers in the 
greateſt articles of life, or the greateſt doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity, you will not find the leaſt difference imaginable. 

Cons1DER them with regard to the uſe of the world, 
becauſe that is what every body can ſee. 

Now to have right notions and tempers with relation 
to this world, is as eſſential to religion, as to have right 
notions of God. And it is as poſſible for a man to 
worſhip a Crocodile, and yet be a pious man, as to have 
his affections ſet upon this world, and yet be a goed 
Chriſtian. : . 

BuT now if you conſider Leo and Euſebius in this re- 
ſpect, you will find them exactly alike, ſeeking, uſing, 
and enjoying all that can be got in this world in the 
fame manner, and for the ſame ends. You will find 
that riches, proſperity, pleaſures, indulgences, late, equi- 
page, and honour, are juſt as much the happineſs of Euſe- 
bius as they are of Leo. And yet if Chriſtianity has not 
changed a man's mind and temper with relation to 
theſe things, what can we ſay that it has done for him? 

Fox if the doctrines of Chriſtianity were practiſed, 
they would make a man as different from other people, 
as to all worldly tempers, ſenſual pleaſures, and the pride 
of life, as a wi/e man is different from a natural; it 
would be as eaſy a thing to know a Chriſtian by his 
outward courſe of life, as it is now difficult to find any 
body that lives it. - For it is notorious, that Chriſtians 
are now not only like other men in their frailties and in- 
firmities, this might be in ſome degree excuſable, but 
the complaint is, they are like heathens in all the main 
and chief articles of their lives. They enjoy the world, 
and live every day in the ſame tempers, and the fame 
deſigns, and the ſame indulgences, as they did who 
knew not God, nor of any happineſs in another life. 
Every body that is capable of any reflection, muſt have 
obſerved, that this 1s generally the ſtate even of devout 
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people, whether men or women. You may ſee tem 
different from other people fo far as to times and place. 
of Prayer, but generally like the reſt of the world in 
all the other parts of their lives. That is, adding 
Chriſtian devotion to an heathen life. I have the autho- 


| rity of our bleſſed Saviour for this remark, where he 
' ſays, Take no thought, ſaying, what ſhall wwe eat, or what 


ſhall aue drink, or wherewithal ſhall we be cloathed ? for 
after all theſe things do the Gentiles ſeek. But if to be thus 
affected even with the neceſſary things of this lite, 
ſhews that we are not yet of a Chriſtian Spirit, but are 
like the Heathens ; ſurely to enjoy the vanity and folly of 
the world as they did, to be like them in the main chief 
tempers of our lives, in ſelf- love and indulgence, in 
ſenſual pleaſures and diverſions, in the vanity of dreſs, 
the love of ſhew and greatneſs, or any other gaudy 
diſtinctions of fortune, is a much greater ſign of an 
Heathen temper. And conſequently they who add devo- 
tion to ſuch a life, muſt be ſaid to pray as Chriſtians, 
but live as Heathens. 


C:B.AF. 


1 may now be reaſonably enquired, how it comes 
to paſs, that the lives even of the better ſort of 
people are thus ſtrangely contrary to the principles of 
Chriſtianity. 

Bur before I give a direct anſwer to this, I deſire it 


; may alſo be enquired, how it comes to paſs, that ſevear- 
ine is ſo common a vice amongſt Chriſtians ? It is in- 
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deed not yet ſo common among women, as it is amongſt 
men. But amongſt men this fin is ſo common, that 
perhaps there are more than two in three that are guiſty 
of it through the whole courſe of their lives, ſwearing 
more or leſs, juſt as it happens, ſome conſtantly, others 
only now and then, as it were by chance. Now I aſk, 
how comes it that two in three of the men are 
guilty of ſo groſs and profane a fin as this is? There is 
neither ignorance nor human infirmity to plead for it: 
It is againſt an expreſs commandment, and the moſt 
plain doctrine of our blefſed Saviour. Find the reaſon 
why 
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why the generality of men live in this notorious vice, and 
then you will have found the reaſon, why the genera- 
lity even of the better ſort ot people live to contrary to 
Chriſtianity. 

Now the reaſon of common ſwearing is this; it is 
becauſe men have not ſo much as the intention t9 pleaſe 
God in all their actions. For let a man but have ſo much 
piety as to intend to pleaſe God in all the actions of his life, 
as the happieſt and beſt thing in the world, and then he 
will never ſwear more. It will be as impoſſible. for him 
to ſwear, whilſt he feels this intention within himſelf, as 
it is impoſſible for a man that intends to pleaſe his 
Prince, to go up and abuſe him to his face. 

Ir ſeems but a ſmall and neceſſary part of piety, to 
have ſuch a fincere intention as this; and that he has no 
reaſon to look upon himſelf as a Diſciple of Chriſt, 
who is not thus far advanced in piety. And yet it 1s 
for want of this degree of piety, that you ſee ſuch a 
mixture of fin and tolly in the lives even of the better 
lort of people. It is for want of this intention, that you 
ſee men that profeſs religion, yet live in ſwearing ard 
ſenſuality ; that you ſee Clergymen given to pride and co- 
vetouſneſs, and worldly enjoyments. It is for want of 
this intention, that you ſee women that proteſs Devotion, 
yet living in all the folly and vanity of dreſs, waſting 
their time in z#dleneſs and pleaſures, and in all ſuch in- 
ſtances of ſtate and equipage as their eſtates will reach. 
For let a woman feel her heart full of this intention, and 
{he will find it as impoſſible to paint, as to curſe or 
ſwear. 

Ir was this general intention, that made the primitive 
Chrijtians ſuch eminent inſtances of piety, that made 
the goodly fellowſhip of the Saints, and all the glori- 
ous army of martyrs and confeſſors. And if you will 
here ſtop, and aſk yourſelf, why you are not as pious 
as the primitive Chriſtians were, your own heart will 
tell you, that it is neither thro' ignorance nor inability, but 
pure:y becauſe you never thoroughly intended it. You ob- 
ſerve the ſame Sunday-worſhip that they did; and you 
are Fe in it, becauſe it is your full intention to be ſo. 
And when you as fully intend to be like them in their 


common 


. 
* 
* 
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| e2mmon life, when you intend to pleaſe God in all your 
f adions, you will find it as poſſible, as to be ſtrictly exact 
ö in the ſervice of the Church. And when you have 
this intention to pleaſe God in all your act ions, as the happieſt 
and beſt thing in the world, you will find in you as great 
an averſion to every thing that is wain and impertinent 
in common life, whether of buſineſs or pleaſure, as you 
now have to any thing that is profane. You will be as 
fearful of living in any fooliſh way, either of ſpending 
your time, or your fortune, as you are now fearful of 
neglecting the publick Worſhip. 
Now who that wants this general fincere intention, 
can be reckon'd a Criſtian? And yet if it was amongſt 
_ Chriſtians, it would change the whole face of the 
world; true piety, and exemplary holineſs, would be 
as common and viſible, as buying and ſelling, or any 
trade in liſe. | 
LeT a Clergyman be thus prous, and he will converſe 
as if he had been brought up by an Apoſtle; he will no 
more think and talk of noble preferment, than of noble 
eating, Or a glorious chariot. He will no more complain 
of the frowns of the world, or a ſmall cure, or the want 
of a patron, than he will complain of the want of a 
laced coat, or a running horſe. Let him intend to pleaſe 
God in all his actions, as the happieſt and beſt thing in the 
world, and then he will know, that there is nothing 
noble in a Clergyman, but burning zeal for the ſalvation 
of ſouls; nor any thing poor in his profeſſion, but idle- 
neſs and a worldly ſpirit. 
' LeT a Tradeſman have this intention, and it will 
make him a ſaint in his /hep ; his every day buſineſs will 
be a courſe of wiſe and reaſonable actions, made hol 
to God, by being done in obedience to his will and 
pleaſure. He will buy and ſell, and labour and travel, 
becauſe by ſo doing he can do ſome good to himſelf 
and others. But then, as nothing can pleaſe God but 
what is wiſe, and reaſonable, and holy, ſo he will nei- 
g 1 ther buy, nor ſell, nor labour in any other manner, nor 
to any other end, but ſuch as may be ſhewn to be wi/e, 
| Wand reaſonable, and holy. He will therefore confider, 
f if not what arts, or methods, or application will moors 
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make him richer and greater than his brethren, or re- 
move him from a hep to a life of fate and pleaſure ; but 
he will conſider what arts, w'hat methods, what appli- 
cation can make worldly bu'\ineſs moſt acceptable to 
God, and make a life of tracle a life of holineſs, devo- 
tion and piety. This will be the temper and ſpirit 
of every tradeſman; he cannot ſtop ſhort of theſe de- 
grees of . piety, whenever it is his intention to pleaſe Gd 
in all his actions, as the beſt anal happieſt thing in the world. 

Ax whoever is not of this ſpirit and temper in his 
trade and profeſton, and does not carry it on only fo far 
as is beſt ſubſervient to a wife, and holy, and heavenly 
life; it is certain that he h.as not this intention, and 
vet without it, who can be ſhewn to be a follower of 
Teſus Chriſt ? 

LeT the Gentleman of birth and fortune have this in- 
tention, and you will ſee how it will lead him from 
every appearance of evil, to every inſtance of piety 
and goodneſs. 

He cannot live by chance, or as humeur and fanc 
guide him, becauſe he knows that nothing can pleaſe 
God but a wiſe and regular courſe of life. He cannot 
live in #dleneſs and indulgence, in ſports and gaming, in 
pleaſures and intemperance, in vain expences and high 
living, becauſe theſe things cannot be turned into 
means of piety and holineſs, or made ſo many parts of 
a wiſe and religious life, 

As he thus removes from all appearance of evil, fo 
he haſtens and aſpires after every inſtance of goodneſs. 
He does not aſk what 1s th and pardonable, but 
what is commendable and praiſe-worthy. He does not 
aſk whether God will forgive the folly of our lives, the 
madneſs of our pleaſures, the wanity of our expences, 
the richneſs of our equipage, and the careleſs conſump- 
tion of our time; but he aſks, whether God is pleaſed 
with theſe things; or whether theſe are the appointed 
ways of gaining his favour, He does not enquire, 
whether it be pardonable to hoard up money, to adorn 
ourſelves with diamonds, and gild our chariots, whilſt 
the widow and the orphan, the fick and the priſoner, 


want to be relieved; but he aſks, whether God has 
| required 
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required theſe things at our hands, whether we rs. 
be called to account at the laſt day for the negleQ o 
them ; becauſe it is not his intent to live in ſuch ways 
as, for ought we know, God may perhaps pardon, but 
to be diligent in ſuch ways, as we know that God will 
infallibly reward. ; 

He will not therefore look at the lives of Chriſtians, 
to learn how he ought to ſpend his eſtate, but he will 
look into the Scriptures, and make every dodrine, pa- 
rable, precept, or inſtruction, that relates to rich men, a 
law to himſelf in the uſe of his eſtate. 

He will be indifferent about coſtly apparel, becauſe 
the rich man in the Goſpel was cloathed with purple and 
fine linen. He denies himſelf the agg cc and indul- 

ences which his eſtate could procure, becauſe our Bleſ- 
Ted Saviour faith, Wo und you that are rich, for ye have 
received your conſolation. He will have but one rule for 
charity, and that will be, to ſpend all that he can that 
way, becauſe the Judge of quick and dead hath ſaid, 
that all that is ſo given, is given to him. 

He will feldom have an hoſpitable table, for the rich 
to feaſt with him; becauſe our Bleſſed Lord faith, 
When thou makeſt a dinner, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, neither thy kinſmen, nor thy rich neighbours, leſt 
they alſo bid thee again, and a recompence be made thee. 
But when thou makeſt a feaſt, call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, and the blind; and thou ſbalt be bleſſed, for they can- 
ni recompence thee, for thou ſhalt be recompenced at the re- 
Mrection of the juſt, Luke xiv. 12, 13, 14. 

He will waſte little in gilded roofs, or coſtly furni- 
ture : Becauſe an inſpired Apoſtle hath ſaid, that all 
that is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the 
and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 


the world. 


Ter not any one look on this as an imaginary de- 


*feription of charity, that looks fine in the notion, but 


cannot be put in practice. For it is ſo far from being 
imaginary, impracticable form of life, that it has 
een praCtiſed by great numbers of Chriſtians in for- 
ages, who were glad to turn their whole eſtates 
us a conſtant courſe of charity. And it is fo far from 
being 


(20+). # 
being impoſſible now, that if we can find any Chri- 
tians, that ſincerely intend to pleaſe God in all their adti- er 
ons, as the beſt and happieſt thing in the world, whether re: 
they be young or old, fingle or married, men, or wo- of 
men, if they have this intention, it will be impoſſible 
for them to do otherwiſe. This one principle will in- 
fallibly carry them to this height of charity, and they 
will find themſelves unable to act otherwiſe, 

Fox how is it poſſible for a man that intends to e 
pleaſe God in the uſe of his money, and intends it be- Vid 
cauſe he judges it to be his greateſt happineſs, how is it ſpe 
poſſible for ſuch a one in ſuch. a ſtate of mind, to bu- the 
ry his money in needleſs impertinent finery, in covering An 
himſelf or his horſes with gold, whilſt there are any Ov 
works of piety and charity to be done with it ; or any uſe 
ways of ſpending it well ? . 

HIS is as ſtrictly impoſſible, as for a man that in- 1 
tends to pleaſe God in his words, to go into company 
on purpoſe to ſwear and lie. For as all waſte and un- ord 
reaſonable expence is done defignedly, and with delibe- folh 
ration, ſo no one can be guilty of it, whoſe conſtant in- neſs 
tention is to pleaſe God in the uſe of his money. 

I nave choſe to explain this matter, by appealing to 
this intention, becauſe it makes the caſe fo plain, and 
becauſe every one that has a mind, may fee it in the 
cleareſt light, and feel it in the ſtrongeſt manner, only 
by looking into his own heart. For it 1s as eaſy for e- 
very perſon to know, whether he #ntends to pleaſe God 
in all his actions; as for any ſervant to know, whether 
this be his intention towards his maſter. Every one al. 
ſo can as eaſily tell how he lays out his money, and 
whether he conſiders how to pleaſe God in it, as he can 
tell where his eſtate is, and whether it be in money or land 
So that here is no plea left for ignorance or frailty, as io 
this matter, every body is in the /zght, and every body 
has power. And no one can fail, but he that is not lo 
much a Chriſtian, as to intend to pleaſe God in the uſe 
of his eſtate. | | 

You ſee two perſons, one is regular in publick and 
private Prayer, the other is not. Now the reaſon of * 


this difference is not this, that one has Arength and pow 
er ey 
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er to obſerve Prayer, and the other has not; but the 
reaſon is this, that one intends to pleaſe God in the duties 
of devotion, and the other has no intention about it. 

Now the caſe is the ſame in the right or wrong uſe of 
our time and money. You ſee one perſon throwing a- 
way his time in /leep and idleneſs, in viſiting and diwer- 
ons, and his money in the moſt vain and unreaſonable 
Expences. You ſee another careful of every day, di- 
viding his hours by rules of Reaſon and Religion, and 
ſpending all his money in works of uſe or charity ; now 
the difference is not owing to this, that one has ſtrength 
and power to do thus, and the other has not ; but it 1s 
owing to this, that one intends to pleaſe God in the right 
uſe ot his time and all his money, and the other has no in- 
tention about it. 

Hex therefore let us judge ourſelves ſincerely, let 
us not vainly content ourſelves with the common dif- 
orders of our lives, the wanity of our expences, the 
folly of our diverſions, the pride of our habits, the idle- 
neſs of our lives, and the waſting of our time, fancy- 
ns that theſe are ſuch imperfections as we fall into thro' 

E unavoidable wean: and frailty of our nature; 
but let us be aſſured, that theſe diſorders of our common 
life are owing to this, that we have not ſo much Chriſ- 
tlanity, as to intend to pleaſe God in all the actions of our 
life, as the beſt and happieſt thing in the world. So that 
we muſt not look upon ourſelves in a ſtate of common 
and pardonable imperfection, but in ſuch a ſtate as 
wants the firſt and moſt fundamental principle of Chriſ- 
tianity, wiz. an intention to pleaſe God in all our actions. 

Axp if any one was to aſk himſelf, how it comes to 
paſs, that there are any degrees of ſobriety which he 


-neglefs, any practices of humility which he wants, a- 


. 


3 


my method of cnarity which he does not follow, any 
tes of redeeming, time which he does not obſerve, his 
own heart will tell him, that it is becauſe he never in- 
tended to be fo exact in thoſe duties. For whenever we 
My intend it, it is as poſſible to conform to all this 
Hularihy of life, as 'tis poſlible for a man to obſerve 


es of Prayer. 


o that the fault does not lie here, that we deſire 
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be good and perfect, but thro' the weakneſs of our na- 
ture fall ſhort of it ; but it is, becauſe we have not pi- 
ety enough to intend to be as good as we can, or to 
pleaſe God in all the actions of our lives. This we ſee 
is plainly the caſe of him that ſpends his time in ſports, 
when he ſhould be at Church; it is not his want of 
power, but his want of intention to be there. 

Anp the caſe is plainly the ſame in every other folly 
of human life. She that ſpends her time and money 
in the unreaſonable ways and faſhions of the world, 
does not do ſo, becauſe ſhe wants power to be wiſe 
and religious in the management of her time and mo- 
ney, but becauſe ſhe has no intention or defire of being 
ſo. When ſhe feels this intention, ſhe will find it as 
poſſible to act up to it, as to be ſtrictly ſaber and chaſte, 
becauſe it is her care and deſire to be ſo. 

Tx1s doctrine does not ſuppoſe, that we have no 
need of divine grace, or that it is in our own power to 
make ourſelves perfect. It only ſuppoſes, that through 
the want of a fencere intention of pleaſing God in all 
eur actions, we fall into ſuch irregularities of life, as by 
the ordinary means of grace we ſhould have power to 
avoid. 

Axpo that we have not that perfection, which our 
preſent ſtate of grace makes us capable of, becauſe we 
don't ſo much as intend to have it. 

IT only teaches us, that the reaſon why you ſee no 
real mortification, or ſelf-denial, no eminent charity, 
no profound humility, no heavenly affection, no true con- 
tempt of the world, no Chriſtian meekneſs, no /incere 
zeal, no eminent piety, in the common lives of Chriſti- 
ans is this, becauſe they don't ſo much as intend to be 
exad and exemplary in theſe virtues, 


CHA FF. ML 


Lthough the goodneſs of God, and his immenſe 
mercies in Chriſt Jeſus, are a ſufficient aſſurance 
to us, that he will be merciful to our unavoidable 
weakneſſes and infirmities, that is, to ſuch failings as 
are the effects of ignorance or ſurprize; yet we have 

no 
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no reaſon to expect the ſame mercy towards thoſe ſins 
which we have lived in, through a want of intention to 
avoid them. 

Fox inſtance, the caſe of a common ſwearer who dies 
in that guilt, ſeems to have no title to the divine mer- 
ey, for this reaſon, becauſe he can no more plead any 
weakneſs, or infirmity in his excuſe, than the man that 
hid his talent in the earth, could plead his want of 
firength to keep it out of the earth. 

Bor now, if this be right reaſoning in the caſe of a 
common ſwearer, that his fin is not to be reckoned a 
par donable frailty, becauſe he has no weaknels to plead 
in its excuſe, why then do we not carry this way of 
reaſoning to its true extent ? 1 don't we as much 
condemn every other error of life, that has no more 
weakneſs to plead in its excuſe than common ſwearing ? 

Fon if this be ſo bad a thing, becauſe it might be 
avoided, if we did but ſincerely intend it, muſt not 
then all other erroneous ways of life be very guilty ; 
if» we live in them, not through weakneſs and inabili- 
ty, but becauſe we never fincerely intended to avoid 
them ? 

Fon inſtance: You perhaps have made no progreſs 
in the moſt important Chriſtian virtues, you have ſcarce 
gone half way in humility and charity ; now if your 

lure in theſe duties, is purely owing to your want of 
mention of performing them in any true degree, have 
you not then as little to plead for yourſelf, and are you 
not as much without all excuſe, as the common 
ſwearer ? 

Wu therefore don't you preſs theſe things home up- 
oft your conſcience? Why do you not think it as dan- 
gerous for you to live in ſuch defects, as are in your 
power to amend, as 'tis dangerous for a common 
wearer to live in the breach of that duty, which it is 
in his power to obſerve? Is not negligence, and a 
want of a ſincere intention, as blameable in one caſe, 
in another? 
ov, it may be, are as far from Chriſtian Perfection, 

the common ſwearer is from keeping the third Com- 


*Mendment; are you not therefore as much condemn'd 
«uf by 
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by the doctrines of the Goſpel, as the ſwearer is by the 
third commandment ? | 

You perhaps will ſay, that all people fall ſhort of 
the perfection of the Goſpel, and therefore you are 
content with your failings. But this is ſaying notbing 
to the purpoſe. For the queſtion is not, whether 
Goſpel Perfection can be fully attain'd; but, whether 
you come as near it as a ſincere intention, and care- 
ful diligence can carry you. Whether you are not in 
a much lower ſtate than you might be, if you ſincere- 
iy intended, and carefully labourd to advance your- 
ſelf in all Chriſtian virtues. 

Ir you are as forward in the Chriſtian life, as your 
beſt endeavours can make you, then you may juſtly 
hope, that your imperfections will not be laid to your 
charge; but if your defects in prety, humility, and cha- 
rity, are owing to your negligence, and want of fencere 
intention to be as eminent as you can in theſe virtues, 
then you leave yourſelf as much without excuſe, as be 
that lives in the fin of ſwearing, through the want of 
a ſincere intention to depart ſtom it. 

Tus ſalvation of our ſ6Ufs is ſet forth in Scripture 
as a thing of difficulty, that requires all our diligence, 
that is to be work'd out with fear and trembling. 

We are told, that /trait is the gate, and narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. 
That many are called, but few are choſen. And that ma- 
ny will miſs of their ſalvation, who ſeem to have taken 
ſome pains to obtain it. As in theſe words, Strive to en- 
ter in at the ſtrait gate: for many, 1 ſay unto you, will 
ſeek to enter in, and} ſhall not be able. x 

Here our Bleſſed Lord commands you to rive to 
enter in; becauſe many will fail, who only rn to 
enter. By which we are plainly taught, that Religion 
is a ſtate of labour and ftriving, and that many will fail 
of their ſalvation; not becauſe they took no pains or 
care about it, but becauſe they did not take pains and 
care enough; they only ſought, but did not ſtrive to 
enter in. 

Every Chriſtian, therefore, ſhould as well exa- 
mine his life by theſe Doctrines, as by the Command- 

ments. 
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ments. For theſe Doctrines are as plain marks of our 


condition, as the Commandments are plain marks of 


Our duty. 


Fox if ſalvation is only given to thoſe who ſtrive for 


it, then it is as reaſonable for me to conſider, whether 


my courſe of life be a courſe of ſtriving to obtain it, 


"as to conſider whether I am keeping any of the Com- 


-mandments. | ; 
Ir my Religion is only a formal compliance with 


"thoſe modes of worſhip that are in faſhion where I live; 
if it coſts me no pains or trouble; if it lays me under 


no rules and reſtraints; if J have no careful thoughts 


and ſober reflections about it; is it not great weakneſs 


to think that I am ſtriving to enter in at the 2 gate? 
Ir Jam ſeeking every thing that can delight my ſen- 
ſes, and regale my appetites, ſpending my time and 


fortune in pleaſures, in diverſions, and worldly enjoy- 


ments, a ſtranger to watchings, faſtings, prayers, and 
mortification, how can it be ſaid, that I am working out 
"my ſalvation with fear and trembling ? 
Ie there is nothing in my life and converfation, that 
'ſhews me to be different from Jews and Heathens ; if I 
uſe the world, and worldly enjoy ments, as the generali- 
"ty of people now do, and in all ages have done; why 
mould I think that I am amongſt theſe few, who are 
walking in the narrow way to Heaven? 

Anp yet if the way is narrow, if none can walk in 
It but thoſe that „ride, is it not as neceſſary for me to 


conſider, whether the away I am in be narrow enough, or 


the labour I take be a ſufficient ſtriving, as to conſider 
whether I ſufficiently obſerve the ſecond or third Com- 
mandment? | 


Tur ſum of this matter is this: From the above- 


| Fp-ncioned, and many other paſſages of Scripture, it 


7 . IF. 
ems plain, that our falvation depends upon the fince- 
ri and perfection of our endeavours to obtain it. 


| 1 Weak and imperfect men ſhall, notwithſtanding 
their 


frailties and defects, be received, as having pleas'd 
, If they have done their utmoſt to pleaſe him. 

Tux rewards of charity, piety, and humility, will 
e given to thoſe whoſe lives have been a careful la- 


bour, 


— 
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Jour, to exerciſe theſe virtues in as high a degree as they fea 
could. are 

We cannot offer to God the ſervice of Angels; we © 
cannot obey him as man in a ſtate of perfection could; tho 
but fallen men can do their beft, and this is the perfecti- ma 
on that is required of us; it is only the perfection of Jufl 
our beſt endeavours, a careful labour to be as perfect az att: 
we can. 

Bur if we ſtop ſhort of this, for ought we know, 
we ſtop ſhort of the mercy of God, and leave ourſelves 
nothing to plead from the terms of the Goſpel. For 
God has there made no promiſes of mercy to the /loth- 
ful and negligent. His mercy is only offer'd to our frail 
and imperfect, but beſt endeavours, to practiſe all man- 
ner of righteouſneſs. 

As the law to angels is angelical righteouſneſs, as 
the law to perfect beings is ſtrict perfection, ſo the law 
to our imperfect natures, is the be? obedience that our 
trail nature is able to perform. 

THe meaſure of our love to God, ſeems in juſtice 
to be the meaſure of our love of every virtue. We 
are to love and practiſe it with all our hearts, with all , 
our ſoul, with all our mind, and with all our ſtrength. And dy p, 
when we ceaſe to live with this regard to virtue, we this 
live below our nature, and inſtead of being able to thir 
plead our infirmities, we ſtand chargeable with negli- E 


gence. he 
Ir is for this reaſon that we are exhorted, to work 
out our ſalvation with fear and trembling ; becauſe un- 


leſs our heart and paſhons are equally bent upon the 
work of our ſalvation ; unleſs holy fears animate our en- 
deavours, and keep our conſciences (tri and tender a- he 
bout every part of our duty, conſtantly examining how 4 
we live, and how fit we are to die, we ſhall in all pro- 
bability fall into a ſtate of negligence, and fit down in 
ſuch a courſe of life, as will never carry us to the re- 
wards of heaven. 

AnpD he that conſiders, that a juſt God can only 
make ſuch allowances as are ſuitable to his juſtice, that 
our works are all to be examined by fire, will find, = 

ear 


| (23) 
hey Fear and trembling are proper tempers for thoſe, that 
are drawing, near to ſo great a trial. 
we Ap indeed there is no probability that any one 
uld; fhould do all the duty that is expected from him, or 
edi. make that progreſs in piety, which the holineſs and 
n of Juſtice of God requires of him, but he that is conſtantly 
d az Afraid of falling ſhort of it. 

No this is not intended to poſſeſs people's minds 
10w, With a ſcrupulous anxiety, and diſcontent in the ſervice .- 
Ives of God, but to fill them with a juſt fear of living in 
For floth and idleneſs, and in the neglect of ſuch virtues as 
oth. they will want at the day of judgment. 
frail Ir is to excite them to an earneſt examination of 
nan. their lives, to ſuch zeal, and care, and concern after 

chriſtian perfection, as they uſe in any matter that has 
, as _ gain'd their heart and affe ctions. 
hai Ir is only defiring them to be ſo apprehenſive of 
our {their ſtate, fo humble in the opinion of themſelves, ſo 
earneſt after higher degrees of piety, and fo fearful of 
tice falling ſhort of happineſs, as the great Apoſtle St. Paul 
We Was, when he thus wrote to the Philippians. 
h all Not as though I had already attained, either were alrea- 
And perfect: - but this one thing I do, forgetting thoſe 
we things which are behind, and reaching forth unto thoſe 
e 10 things which are before : I preſs toward the mark for the 
egli- Be of the high calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus. And then 
he adds, Let us therefore, as many as are perfect, be thus 
work Minded. | 
- Bur now, if the Apoſtle thought it neceſſary for 
\ the thoſe, who were in this ſtate of perfection, to be thus 
> an. "minded; that is, thus labouring, preſſing, and aſpiring 
coped alter ſome degree of holineſs, to which they were not 
ings ol whe arrived; ſurely it is much more neceſſary for us, 
d 


w are born in the dregs of time, and labouring un- 
great imperfections, to be thus minded; that is, thus 
earneſt and ſtriving after ſuch degrees of a holy and di- 
vine life, as we have not yet attained. 
only ©; Tur beſt way for any one to know how much he 
that ought to aſpire after holineſs, is to conſider, not how 
that ch will make his preſent life eaſy, but to aſk himſelf, 
fear a. he thinks will make him eaſy at the hour of 
7 0208 


5 Now 


( 24) a 

Now any man that dares be ſo ſerious, as to put thi: 
queſtion to himſelf, will be forced to anſwer, that x 
death, every one will wiſh that he had been as perſec 
as human nature can be. 

Is not this therefore ſufficient to put us not only up. 
on wiſhing, but labouring after all that perfection 
which we ſhall then lament the want of? Is it not ex 
ceſſive folly, to be content with ſuch a courſe of piet 
as we already know cannot content us, at a time whe: , 
we ſhall ſo want it, as to have nothing elſe to comfor 
us? How can we carry a ſeverer condemnation again( 
ourſelves, than to believe, that at the hour of death wt: 
ſhall want the virtues of the Saints; and wiſh that ve 
had been amongſt the firſt ſervants of God, and ye 
take no methods of arriving at the height of piety, 
whilſt we are alive ? 

Tnovon this is an abſurdity that we can eaſily pal 
over at preſent, whilſt the health of our bodies, the pal. 
fions of our minds, the noiſe, and hurry, and pleaſure; 
and buſineſs of the world, lead us on with eyes that ſe 
not, and ears that hear not: yet at death, it will ſet it 
ſelf before us in a dreadful magnitude, it will haunt u 
like a diſmal ghoſt, and our conſcience will never |: 
us take our eyes from it. 

We fee in worldly matters, what a torment ſelf-con 
demnation is; and how hardly a man is able to forgiv: 
himſelf, when he has brought himſelf into any calam 
ty or diſgrace, purely by his own folly. The afflid 
on is made doubly tormenting ; becauſe he is forced i 
charge it all upon himſelf, as his own act and deed, 
gainſt the nature and reaſon of things, and contrary '' 
the advice of all his friends, 

Now by this we may in ſome degree gueſs, how te. 
rible the pain of that ſelf-condemnation will be, whe 
a man ſhall find bimſelf in the miſeries of death, unde 
the ſeverity of a ſelf-condemning conſcience ; chargin, 
all his diſtreſs upon his own folly and madneſs, again! 
the ſenſe and reaſon of his own mind, againſt all tl 
doctrines and precepts of religion, and contrary to: 
the inſtructions, calls, and warnings, both of God ai 
man, 
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Penitens was a buſy, notable tradeſman, and very 
proſperous in his dealings, but died in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age. 

A LITTLE before his death, when the doQors had 

given him over, fome of his neighbours came one 
evening to ſee him; at which time he ſpake thus to 
them : 
Iser, ſays he, my friends, the tender concern you 
have for me, by the grief that appears in your counte- 
nances, and I know the thoughts that you now have 
about me. _ You think how melancholy a caſe it is, to 
ſee ſo young a man, and in ſuch flouriſhing buſinels, 
deliver'd up to Foes oy And perhaps, had I viſited any 
of you in my condition, I ſhould have had the ſame 
thoughts of you. 

Bur now, my friends, my thoughts are no more 
like your thoughts, than my condition is like yours. 

IT is no trouble to me now to think, that I am to 
die young, or before I have raiſed an eſtate. 

Tuese things are now ſunk into ſuch mere necthings, 
that I have no name little enough to call them by. 
For iſ in a few days, or hours, I am to leave this car- 
cale to be buried in the earth, and to find myſelf either 
forever happy in the favour of God, or eternally ſepa- 
xared from all light and peace, can any words ſuffici— 
eatly expreſs the littleneſs of every thing elſe ? ; 
there any dream like the dream of life, which a- 
miles us with the neglect and diſregard of theſe things? 
here any folly like the folly of our manly ſtate, 


Which is too 2vi/e and buſy to be at leiſure for theſe re- 
fesions? 


Wen we conſider death as a miſery, we only think 


as a miſerable ſeparation from the enjoyments of 
life. We ſeldom mourn over an old man that dies 
new but we lament the young, that are taken away 
he progreſs of their fortune. You yourſelves look 
upon me with pity; not that I am going unprepar'd 
Meet the judge of quick and dead, but that I am to 
Mea proſperous trade in the flower of my life. 

8 115 is the wiſdom of our manly thoughts. And yet 
* folly of the ſillieſt children is fo great as this ? 

f 8 Fon 
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Fox what is there miſerable or dreadful in death, 
but the conſequences of it? When a man is dead, 
what does any thing ſignify to him, but the ſtate he i; 
then in ? 

Our poor friend Lepidus dy'd, you know, as he waz 
dreſſing bimſelf for a fa ; do you think it is now part 
of his trouble, that he did not live till that entertain. 
ment was over? Feafls, and buſineſs, and pleaſures, and 
enjayments, ſeem great things to us, whilſt we think of 
nothing ele; but as ſoon as we add death to them, 
they all ſink into an equal littleneſs; and the ſoul, that 
is ſeparated from the body, no more laments the loſs of 
buſineſs, than the loſing of a feaſt. 

Ir I am now going into the joys of God, could there 
be any reaſon to grieve, that this happen'd to me be- 
tore I was forty years of age? Could it be a fad thing 
to go to heaven, before I had made a few more bar- 
gains, or ſtood a little longer behind a counter © 

Anpifl am to go amongſt loſt ſpirits, could there 
be any reaſon to be content, that this did not happen 
to me till I was old, and full of riches? 

Ir good angels were ready to receive my ſoul, could 
it be any grief to me, that I was dying upon a poor 
bed in a garret ? 

Avo if God has deliver'd me up to evil ſpirits, to 
be dragg d by them te places of torments, could it be 
any comfort to me, that they found me upon a bed 
of ſtate? 

- When you are as near death as J am, you wil 
know that all the different ſtates of life, whether of 
youth or age, riches or poverty, greatneſs or mean. 
neſs, ſignify no more to you, than whether you die in 
a poor or „lately apartment. 

Taz greatneſs of thoſe things which follow death, 
makes all that goes before it fink into nothing. 

Now that judgment is the next thing that I look for, 
and everlaſting happineſs or miſery is come ſo near me, 
all the enjoyments and proſperities of life ſeem as vain 
and inſignificant, and to have no more to do with my 
happineſs, than the cloaths that I wore before I could 
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Bor, my friends, how am I ſurpriz d, that I have 
wot always bad theſe thoughts? for what is there in the 
terrors of death, in the vanities of life, or the neceſ- 
Ries of piety, but what J might have as eaſily and fully 
en in any part of my life? 

<Wnar a ftrange thing is it, that a little Health, or 
the poor buſineſs of a ſhop, ſhould keep us fo ſenſeleſs of 
theſe great things, that are coming fo faſt upon us! 
josr as ye came into my chamber, I was thinking 
with myſelf, what numbers of ſouls there are now in 
the world, in my condition at this very time, ſurpriz d 
With a ſummons to the other world; ſome taken from 


- 
4 


heir hops and farm, others from their ſports and plea- 
es, theſe at ſuits at Jax, thoſe at gaming-tables, ſome 
oon the road, others at their own fire-/ides, and all ſeiz'd 


int an hour when they thought nothing of it; frighted 
the approach of death, confounded at the vanity of 


their labours, deſigns, and projects, aſtoniſnh'd at the 


folly of their paſt lives, and not knowing which way to 
"tern their thoughts, to find any comfort. Their con- 
ſcxences flying in their faces, bringing all their ſins to 
their remembrance, tormenting them with deepeſt con- 
lions of their own folly, preſenting them with the 


Fight of the angry Judge, the worm that never dies, the 


Are that is never quench'd, the gates of hell, the powers 
darkneſs, and the bitter pains of eternal death. 

On my friends! bleſs God that you are not of this 
Amber, that you have time and ſtrength to employ 


Fourſelves in ſuch works of piety, as may bring you 
"peace at the laſt. 


"AND take this along with you; that there is nothing 


ut a life of great piety, or a death of great ſtupidity, 
can keep off theſe apprehenſions. 

Ha I now a thouſand worlds, I would give them 
Mor one year more, that I might preſent unto God 
One year of ſuch devotion and good works, as I never 
before ſo much as intended. 

ov, perhaps, when you conſider that I have liv'd free 
m ſcandal and debauchery, and inthe communion of 


"the Church, wonder to ſee me fo full of remorſe and 


- condemnation at the approach of death. 
B 2 BuT 
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Bur alas! what a poor thing is it, to have live 
only free from murder, thefr, and adultery, which is al 
that I can ſay of myſelf. 1. 2h] 

You know indeed,; that I have never been reckon' 
a ſot ; 
bt frequent companions of my intemperance, ſenſuality, 
and great indulgence. And it I am now going to a juds- 
ment, where nothing will be rewarded but good work; 
I may well be concern'd, that tho' I am no /z, yet! 
have no Chri/tian ſobriety to plead tor me. 

Ir is true, I have liv'd in the communion of the 
Church, and generally frequented: its worſhip and fer. 
vice on Sundays, when I was neither too idle, or not o 
therwile diſpos'd of by my buſineſs and pleaſures. Bu 
then, my conformity to the publick worſhip has beer 
rather a thing of courſe, than any real intention of do 
ing that, which the ſervice of the church ſuppoſes ; had 
it not been fo, I had been oftner at Church, more de. 
vont when here, and more fearful of ever neglecting it. 

Bur. the thing that now ſurpriſes me above all wor- 
der, is this; that I never had ſo much as a general is: 
tention of living up to the piety. of the Goſpel. Ih. 
never ſo much as enter'd into my head or my heart. | 
never once in my life conſider'd, whether I was living 
as the laws of Religion direct, or whether my way o 


life was ſuch, as would Fees me. the, mercy of Goc 


at this hour. 

Anp can it be thought, that 1 "ry kept the Golpe 
terms of ſalvation, without ever ſo much as intendin; 
in any ferious and deliberate manner either to kno 


them, or keep them? Can it be thought, that I hav; 
pleas'd God with ſuch a life as he requires, tho' I hav: 
liv'd without ever conſidering what he requires, or ho, 


much I have perform'd ? How eaſy a thing would falvi 
vation be, if it could fall into my careleſs hands, wh 
have never had ſo much ſerious thoughts about it, # 
about any one common bargain that I have made? 

Ix the buſineſs of life 1 have uſed prudence ati 
reflection, I have done every thing by rules and me 
thods, I have been glad to converſe with men of exp 


rience and judgment, to find out the reaſons why ſom 
fail 


but you are at the ſame time witneſſes, and have. 
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6 ( 29) 
Kill, and others ſucceed in any buſineſs. I have taken 
n& ſtep in trade but with great care and caution, con- 
Mering every advantage or danger that attended it. | 
have always had my eye upon the main end of bulinels, 
(bd have itudy'd all the ways and means of being a 
er by all that I undertook. 
Bor what is the reaſon that I have brought none of 
e tempers to Religion? What is the realon that I, 
ho have ſo often talked of the neceſſity of rules and 
ode, and diligence in worldly buſineſs, have all this 
While never once thought of any rules, or methods, or 
mgnazements, to carry me on in a lite of Piety ? 
Do you think any thing can aſtoniſh, and confound 
adying man like this? What pain do you think a man 
muſt tec}, when his conſcience lays all this folly to his 
charge; when it ſhall ſhew him how regular, exact, 
and wife he has been in ſmall matters, that are paſſed 
away like a dream, and how ſtupid and ſenſeleſs he has 
Id, without any reflection, without any rules, in 
wings of ſuch eternal moment, as no heart can ſuffi- 
cently conceive them! 

Hav only my frailties and imperfetions to lament 
nis time, I ſhould lie here humbly truſting in the 
fies of God. But alas! how can I call a general 


egard and a thorough negle& of all religious im- 
Movement, a frailty or imperfetion, when it was as 


Mh in my power to have been exact, and cateſul, 
diligent in a courſe of piety, as in the buſineſs of 
rade? 2 
8 couLD have call'd in as many helps, have praQtis'd 
many rules, and been taught as many certain me- 
Ns of holy living, as of thriving in my ſhop, had 4 
ſo intended and defir'd it. | 
DH my friends, a careleſs life, unconcern'd and un- 
ive to the duties of Religion, is ſo without all ex- 
E, !o unworthy of the mercy of God, ſuch a ſhame 
tothe ſenſe and reaſon of our minds, that I can hardly 
- a greater puniſhment, than for a man to be 
thi wn into the ſtate that IT am in, to reflect upon it. 
enitens was here going on, but had his mouth ſtopp'd 
ſpeak any 
more. 
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more. He lay convuls'd about twelve hours, and ther 
gave up the ghoſt. 

Now if every reader would imagine this Penitens to 
have been ſome particular acquaintance or relation of 
his, and fancy that he ſaw and heard all that is here 
delcrib'd; that he ſtood by his bed-fide when his poor 
friend lay in ſuch diſtreſs and agony, lamenting the 
folly of his paſt life; it would, in all probability, teach 
him fuch wiſdom as never enter d into his heart before. 
If to this he ſhould conſider, how often he himſel! 
might have been ſurpriz'd in the fame ſtate of negli 
gence, and made an example to the reſt of the world; 
this double reflection, both upon the difireſs of hi 
friend, and the goodneſs of that God who had preſerv' 
him from it, would in all likelihood ſoften hisheart into 
holy tempers, and make him turn the remainder of hi 
life into à regular courſe of piety. 
Tuis therefore being ſo uſeful a meditation, I hl 
here leave the reader, as I hope, ſeriouſly engag'd in it. 


HK. 


FAvixs in the firſt Chapter ſtated the general na. 
ture of Devotion, and ſhewn, that it implies 
not only a form of Prayer, but a certain form of lite, 
that is offer'd to God, not at any particular times ot 
places, but every where, and in every thing; 1 hal 
now deſcend to ſome particulars, and ſhew how we 
are to devote, our employment, our time and ſertunes unto 
God. 

As a good Chriſtian ſhould conſider every place #3 
holy, becauſe God is there; ſo he ſhould look upon 
every part of his life as a matter of holineſs, becauſe | 
is to be offer'd unto God, | 

Tus profeſſion of a clergyman is an holy profeſſion, 
becauſe it is a miniſtration in holy things, an attendance 
at the Aliar. But worldly buſineſs is to be made holy 
unto the Lord, by being done as a ſervice to him, and 
in conformity to his divine will. 

For as all men and all things in the world as truly 
belong unto God, as any places, things, or perſons that 
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devoted to divine ſervice; fo all things are to be 
wN and all perſons are to ad, in their ſeveral ſtates 
and employments, for the glory of God. 

Me x of worldly buſineſs therefore mult not look upon 
themſelves as at liberty to live to themſelves, to ſacri- 
fice to their own humours and temper, becauſe their em- 
playment is of a worldly nature. But they mult con- 
ſider, that as the world and all worldly profeſſions as 
wuly belong to God, as perſons and things that are de- 
vated to the Altar; ſo it is as much the duty of men in 
worldly buſineſs to live wholly unto: God, as tis the 
17 0 of thoſe who are devoted to divine ſervice. 

As the whole world is God's, ſo: the whole world is 
to act for God. As all men have the ſame re/ation io 
God, as all men have all their powers and faculties from 
God ; ſo all men are obliged io act for God with all 
their powers and faculties. 

Things may, and muſt differ in their uſe; but they 
are all to be uſed according to the will of God. 

Men may, and muſt differ in their employments ; but 
vet they muſt all act for the ſame ends, as dutiful ſer- 
vans of God, in the right performance of their ſeveral 


callings. 


Clergymen maſt live wholly unto God in one particular 
that is, in the exerciſe of Holy offices, in the mini- 

Ration of Prayers and Sacraments, and a zealous diſtri- 
bution of ſpiritual goods, | 
Bor men of other employments are in their par!i- 
er ways as much obliged to act as the ſervants of God, 
and live wholly unto him in their ſeveral callings. 

Tuis is the only difference between clergymen and 
people of other callings. | 
EZWHren it can be ſhewn, that men might be vain, 
egyetous, ſenſual, worldly- minded, or proud in the ex- 
ſe of their worldly buſineſs, then it will be allow- 
for clergymen to indulge the fame tempers in their 
For tho' theſe tempers are moiſt odi- 


s and moſt criminal in clergymen, who, beſides their 
baptiſmal vow, have a ſecond time devoted themſelves - 
þ God, to be his ſervants, not in the common offices of hu- 
Wan life, but in the ſpiritual ſervice of the moſt holy 


ſacred 
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ſacred things ; ; and who are therefore to keep themſelves; 
as ſeparate and different from the common life of other 
inen, as a Church or an Altar is to be kept ſeparate 
from houſes and tables of common uſe. 

As there is but one God and Father of us all, who 
gives light and life to every thing that lives; whoſe 
preſence ills all places, whoſe power ſupports all beings, 
whoſe providence ruleth all events: ſo every thing that 
lives, whether in heaven or earth, whether they be 
thrones or principalities, men or angels, they muſt all with 
one ſpirit, live 2vholly to the praiſe and glory, of this 
one God and Father of them all. Angels as angels, in 
their heavenly miniſtrations ; but men as men, women 
as women, 6i/hops as biſhops, prieſts as prieſts, and dea- 
cons as deacons ; fome with things ſpiritual, and ſome 
with things temporal, offering to God the daily ſacrifice 
of a reaſonable life, wiſe actions, purity of- heart, and 
heavenly affections. | - 

Tuis is the common buſineſs of all perſons in this 
world. It is not left to any women in the world to trifle 
away their time in the follies and impertinencies of a 
faſhionable life, nor to any men io reſign themſelves up 
to worldly cares and concerns; It is not "left to the rich, 
to gratify their paſſions in the indulgencies and pride of 
life; nor to the poor, to vex and torment their hearts 
with the poverty of their ſtate; but men and women, 
rich and poor, mult, with bijhops and prieſts, walk be- 
fore God in the ſame wiſe and holy ſpirit,” in the ſame 
denial of all vain tempers, and in the fame diſcipline 
and care of their fouls ; not only becauſe they have all 
the lame rational nature, and are fervants ot the fame 
God. but becauſe they a// want the ſame holineſs to 
make them fit tor the ſame happineſs, to which they are 
called. It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary for all Chri- 
ſtians, whether nen or women, to conſider themſelves 
as perſons that are devoted to holineſs; and ſo order 
their common aways of life by ſuch rules of reaſon and 
piety, as may turn it into continual ſervice unto Al- 

mighty God. 

Now to make our /abour or empl; ayment an accept- 
table ſervice unto God, we malt carry it on with the 


ſame 
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fame /pirit, and temper, that is required in giving of 
alms, or any work of piety. For, if 
awhether wwe eat or drink, or whatſover 1 Cor. x. 31. 


— 


e do, we muſt do all to the glory of | 
Ge ; if ave are to uſe this world as if 2ve uſed it not; 
1 


we are to preſent our bodies a living 
ſacrifice, holy, acceptable to God ; if wwe 


are Io live by faith, and not by fight, wt 
pd to have our converſation in heaven; then it is neceſ- 


ary, that the common way of our life in every ſtate, be 
made to glorify God by ſuch tempers, as make our prayers 
and adorations acceptable to him. For if we are 
worldly or earthly minded in our emp!/gyments, if they 
are carried on with vain defires, and cave tempers, 
only to ſatisfy ourſelves, we can no more be {aid 10 
live to the glory of God, than gluttons and drunkards 
an be aid to eat and drink to the glory of God. : 
As the glory of God is one and the ſame thing, 10 
whatever we do ſuitable to it, muſt be done with ane 
and the /ame ſpirit. That ſame ſtate and temper of 
mind, which makes our alms and dewetions acceptable, 
mult allo make our labour, or emplyyment, a proper of- 
fering unto God. If a man labours to be rich, and 
urſues his buſineſs, that he may raite himſelf to a 
ate of figure and gluy in the world, he is no longer 
grving Cod in his employment; he is acting under 
other maſters, and has no more title to a reward from 
God, than he that gives a/ms that he may be ſeen, or 
bays, that he may be heard of men. For vain and earth- 
deſires are no more allowable in our employments, than. 
our a/ms and devetions. For theſe tempers of worldly 
pride and vain-glory, are not only evil, when they 
ix with our good works; but they have the ſame evil 
mature, and make us odious to God, when they enter 
to the common buſineſs of our employment. It it 
re allowable to indulge cœheteus or vain paſſions in 
r worldly employments, it would then be allowable to 
3 vain-glorious in our dewotions, But as our alms and 
gewotions are not an acceptable ſervice, but when they 
proceed from a heart truly devoted to God; fo our 


: 


Rom. xii. 7 


common employment cannot be reckon'd a ſervice to 


3 5 him, 
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him, but when it is performed with the ſame temper 
and piety of heart. 

Most of the employments of life are in their own 
nature lawful; and all thoſe that are ſo, may be made 
a ſubſtantial part of our duty to God, if we engage in 
them only /o far, and for ſuch ends, as are ſuitable to 
beings that are to live above the world, all the time that 
they live in the world. This is the only meaſure of our 
application to any worldly bufineſs, let t be what it 
will, where it will, it muſt have no more of our hands, 
our hearts, or our lime, than is conſiſtent with an hearty, 
daily, careful preparation of ourſelves for another lite, 
For as all Chriſtians, as ſuch, have renounced this 
world, to prepare themſelves, by daily devotion, and 
univerſal holineſs, for an eternal ſtate of quite another 
nature ; they muſt look upon worldly employments, as 
upon ewworldly-wants, and bedily infirmities; things not 
to be deſired, only to be endured and ſuffered, till 
death and the reſurrection has carry'd us to an eternal 
ſtate of real happineſs, 

Now ke that does not look at the things of this life 
in this degree of littleneſs, cannot be ſaid either to feet 
or believe the greateſt truths of Chriſtianity. For if he 
thinks any thing great or important in human buſineſs, 
can he be ſaid to feel or believe thoſe Scriptures which 
repreſent this life, and the greateſt things of lite, as 
bubbles, waprurs, dreams, and ſhadows ? 

le he thinks figure, and fhew, and worldly glory, 
to be any proper happineſs of a Chriſtian, how can he 
be ſaid to feel or believe this doctrine, Bleſſed are ye 
-when men ſhall hate you, and when they ſhall ſeparate you 
from their company, and ſhall reproach you, and caſt out 
your name as evil for the Son of man's ſake ? For ſurely, it 
there was any real happinels in figure, and fhew, and 
avorldly glory; if theſe things deſerved our thoughts and 
care, it could not be matter of the higheſt joy; when 
we are torn from them by perſecutions and ſufferings ? 
If, therefore, a man will ſo live, as to ſhew, that he 
feels and believes the moſt fundamental doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, he muſt live above the world; this is the 
temper that muſt enable him to do the bufineſs of liſe, 


and 
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and et live wholly unto God, and to go through ſome 
*vorldly employment with a heavenly mind. And it is 


as neceſſary, that people live in their employ ments with 


this temper, as it is neceſſary that their employment 
Itſelf be las. . : 
Tur Huſbandman that tilleth the ground, is employ d 
in an honeſt buſineſs, that is neceſſary in life, and very 
capable of being made an acceptable ſervice unto God. 


But if he labours and toils not to ſerve any reafonable 


ends of life, but in order to have bis eso made of felver, 
and to have his horſes harneſſed in gold; the honeſty of 
his employment is loſt as to him, and his labour be- 
comes his folly. 

A Tradeſman may juſtly think, that it is agreeable to 
the will of God, for him to fell ſuch things as are inno- 
cent and uſeful in life; ſuch as help both himſelf, and 
others, to a reaſonable ſupport, and enable them to 


Alliſt thoſe that want to be aſſiſted. Bur if, inſtead of 


this, he trades only with regard to himſelf, without any 
other rule than that of his own temper ; it it be his chief 
end in it to grow rich, that he may live im figure and 
Indulgence, and be able to retire from buſineſs to dene fg 


and /uxury ; bis trade, as to him, loſes part of its in- 


Nocency, and is ſo far from being an acceptable ſervice 
to God, that it is only a more plauſible courſe of cove- 


""Rouſne/s, ſelf-love, and ambition. For ſuch a one turns. 


the neceſſities of employment into pride and covetouſ- 
neſs, juſt as the ſo: and epicure turn the neceſſities of 
Eating and drinking into gluttony and drunkenneſs. Now 
he that is up early and late, that ſweats and labours 
for theſe ends, that he may be fome time or other rich, 
and live in pleaſure and indulgence, lives no more to the 
glory of God, than he that plays and games for the fame 
Ends. For tho' there is a great difference between trad. 


— 


ing and gaming, yet moſt of that difference is loſt, when 


| 2 once trade with the ſame deſires and tempers, and 


r the ſame ends, that others game. Charity and fine 


ureſſing are things very different ; but if men give alms 
ſor the fame reaſons that others dreſs fine, only to he 
ien and admired, charity is then but like the vanity of 
ne cloaihs. In like manner, if the ſame motives make 


lome 
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ſome people painful and induſtrious in their trades, 
which makes others conſtant at gaming, fuch pains is 
but like the pains of gaming. 

Calidus has traded above thirty years in the greateſt 
city of the kinzdom ; he has been ſo many years con- 
ſtantly increaſing his trade and his fortune. Every hour 
of the day is with him an hour of buſineſs ; and tho he 
eats and drinks very heartily, yet every meal ſeems to be 
in a hurry, and he would fay grace if he had time. Ca- 
lidus ends every day at the tavern ; but has not leiſure 
to be there till near nine o'clock. He is always forced 
to drink a good hearty glaſs, to drive thoughts of but- 
neſs out of his head, and make his ſpirits drowſy enough 
ior fleep. He does buſineſs all the time that he is ri- 
ting, and has ſettled ſeveral matters before he can get to 
his compting-houſe, His prayers are a ſhort ejaculation 
or two, which he never miſſes in formy, tempeſtuors 
weather, becauſe he has always ſomething ' or other at 
fea. Calidus will tell you with great pleaſure, that he 
has been in this hurry for ſo many years, and that « 
moſt have killed him long ago, but that it has been a 
rule with him, to get out of the town every Saturday, 
and make the Sunday a day of quiet and good refreſhment 
in the country. 

He is now fo rich, that he would leave off his buſt 
nels, aud amuſe his d age with building and furnith- 
ing a fine houſe in the country ; but that he is afraid he 
thould grow melancholy, if he was to quit his buſineſs. 
He will tell you with great gravity, that it is a dange- 
rous thing for a man that has been uſed to get money, 
ever to leave it off. If thoughts of Religion happen at 
any time to fleal into his head, Calidus contents himſelt 
with thinking, that he never was a friend to heretics 
and infidels; that he has always been civil to the miniſter 
of his pariſh, and very often given ſomething to the cha- 
rity-ſchovls. | 

Now this way of life is at ſuch a diftance from all the 
doctrine and diſcipline of Chriſtianity, that no one can 
live in it thro' ignorance or N Cali dus e more 
a Fx imagine, that he is born again of tbe ſpirit; 

Sz. John iii. that he is in Chriſt a new ud Pod. *. 
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le, he lives here as a ſtranger and pilgrim, ſet- 3 
3 13 ging bis affections upon things above, 'and 1 Pet. ii. IT, 

eu treaſures in heaven. He can Coloſſ. iii. 1. 
teſt ig more imagine this, than he can think _ b 
on- "that he has been all his life an Apeſtle, working Mira- 
our eie, and Ny the Goſpel. | 
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he ul mult alſo be owned, that the generality of trading 
be people, eſpecially in great towns, are too much like Ca- 

Py You ſee them all the week buried in buſineſs, 
ure unable to think of any thing elſe ; and then ſpending 
ved the Sunday in idleneſs and refreſhment, in wandering 


i- Into the country, in ſuch viſus and jovial meetings, as 
oh maße it often the worſt day of the week. 
r- Now they do not live thus, becauſe they cannot ſup- 


to pot themſelves with lei care and application to buſt- 
jon nels; but they live thus, becauſe they want to grow rich 
% i their trades, and to maintain their families in ſome 
at e feureand degree of finery, as a reaſonable Chriſtian 
he li has no occaſion for. Take away this temper, and 
tit eg people of al/ trades will find themſelves at leiſure 
| a ie every day like Chriſtians, to be careful of every 
az, Aut of the Golpel, to live in a viſible courſe of Relt- 
ent gion, and be every day ſtrict obſervers both of publick 
and private Prayer. 
iſ- Now the only way to do this, is for people to conſi- 
h- der beir trade, as ſomething that they are obliged to de- 
he to the glory of God, ſomething that they are to do 
-fG, in ſuch a manner, as that they may make it a duty 
ge- "ta Ia. Nothing can be right in byfineſs, that is not 
ey, under theſe rules. The Apoltle com- 
at is ſervants, 10 be obedient to their Epheſ. vi. 5. 
elf 14h in fingleneſs of heart, as unto Chriſt, Col. iii. 22. © 


wy vitb ge ſervice, as men-pleaſers, but 23. 
tor e ſervants of Chriſt, doing the will of 
* from the heart. With good will doing ſervice as unto 


ord, and not unto men, 


he huis paſſage ſufficiently ſhews, that all Chriſtians 
e to live wholly unto God in every ſtate and condi- 
bre n, doing the work of their common calling in ſuch a 
it; nner, and for ſuch ends, as tö make it a part of their 
nat "707 or ſervice to God. For certainly if poor flawes 

are 
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are not to comply with their bufineſs as men-pleaſer;, :/ 


they are to look wholly unto God in all their action 
and ſerve in /ingleneſs of heart, as unto the Lord, ſure} 
men of other employments and conditions muſt be as muc 
obliged to go thro” their buſineſs with the ſame ſinglene 
of heart; not as pleaſing the vanity of their own mind 
not as gratifying their own ſelfiſh, worldly paſſions, by 
as the ſervants of God in all that they have to do. Fe 
ſurely no one will ſay, that a ſlave is to devote his (ta: 
of life unto God, and make the will of God the fal 
rule and end of his ſervice, but that a trade/ſman nee; 
not act with the ſame ſpirit of devotion in his buſine{ 
For this is as abſurd, as to make it neceſſary for on 
man to be more ju/? or faithful than another. 

Ir is therefore abſolutely certain, that no Chriſkar 
is to enter any farther into buſinefs, nor for any othe 
ends, than ſuch as he can in fingleneſs of heart offer unt 
God, as a reaſonable ſervice. For the Son of God hs 
redeemed us for this only end, that we ſhould by a lifeo 
my and piety live to the glory of God; this is the on 
rule and meaſure for every order and ſtate of life. With 


out this rule, the moſt /awful employment becomes: 


finful ſtate of life. 


TaxE away this from the life of a Clergyman, ant 


his holy profeſſion ſerves only to expoſe him to a greats 
damnation. Take away this from !radeſmen, and ſhops 
are but ſo many houſes of greedineſs and filthy lucre 
Take away this from gentlemen, and the courſe of thei: 
life becomes a courſe of ſenſuality, pride, and wantor- 
neſs. 


ſure from our dreſs and habits, and all is turned into 


ſuch paint, and glitter, and ridiculous ornaments, as ac 


a real ſhame to the wearer. Take away this from the 


uſe of our fortunes, and you will find people ſparing in 
nothing but charity. Take away this from our diver- 
frions, and you will find no ſports too filly, nor any en. 
tertainments too vain'and corrupt, to be the pleaſure 0 ? 


Chriſtians. 


Ir therefore we deſire to live unto God, it is neceſ 4 
ſary to bring our whole life under this law, to make bs 
glor) 7 
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Take away this rule from our tables, and all falls ; 
into gluttony and drunkenneſs. "Take away this mes x 
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ent of life. For there is no other true devotion, 
Loy: of living devoted to God in the common buſineſs 
of our lives. 
that men muſt not content themſelves with the 
Iawfulne/s of their employments, but muſt confider he- 
ther they uſe them, as they are to ule 
everything, as flrangers and pilgrims, that Coloſſ. iii. 1. 
ang baptized into the reſurrection of Je- 1 Pet. i. 15,16. 
ſus Chriſt, that are to follow him in a Eph.y. 26, 27. 
wie and heavenly courſe of life, in the 
mortification of all worldly defires, and in purifying 
2 preparing their ſouls for the bleſſed enjoyment of 


Fox to be vain, or proud, or covetous, or ambiti- 
ous, in the common courſe of our buſineſs, is as contrary 
to'theſe holy tempers of Chriſtianity, as cheating and 
diſboneſty. 

a g/utton was to ſay in excuſe of his gluttony, that 
he ly eats ſuch things as it is /avft] to eat; he would 
maß as good an excuſe for himſelf as the greeedy, co- 
yetogs, ambitious tradeſman, that ſhould ſay, he only 
deal in lawful buſineſs. For as a Chriſtian is not only 
required to be honeſt, but to be of a Chriſtian ſpirit, and 
make his life an exerciſe of humility, repentance, and 
heavenly affeCtion ; fo all tempers that are contrary to 

are as contrary to Chriſtianity, as cheating is con- 
to honeſty. 
that the matter plainly comes to this; all irregu- 
lartempers in trade and bu/ineſs, are but like irregular 
tempers in eating and drinking. 
So that if we could ſo divide ourſelves, as to be bum- 
WD ſome reſpects, and proud in others, ſuch humility 
be of no ſervice to us, becauſe God requires us 
yo be humble in 4% our actions and deſigns, as to 
We and honeſt in all our actions and deſigns, 
KD as a man is not honeft and true, becauſe he is 
a great mam people, or upon ſeveral occaſions, but 
Mule truth and M is the meaſure of all his deal- 
with every body; ſo the caſe is the ſame in humi— 
or any other temper, it muſt be the general ruling 
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habit of our minds, and extend itſelf to all our act 
and deſigns, before it can be imputed to us. 

We indeed ſometimes talk, as if a man might! 
humble in ſome things, and proud in others, humble 
his dreſs, but proud of his learning, humble in his pe 
but proud in his wiews and deſigns. But tho' this m 
paſs in common diſcourſe, where few things are faid ; 
cording to /triF truth, it cannot be allowed when wet 
amine into the nature of our actions. 


Ir is very poſſible for a man that lives by cheatin 


to be very punctual in paying for what he buys; 
then every one is aſſured that he does not do ſo out 
any principle of true honeſty. 

In like manner it is very poſſible for a man that 
proud of his tate, ambitious in his wiezvs, or vain 
his learning, to diſregard his dreſs, and perſon, in ſuch 
manner as a truly humble man would do; but to { 
poſe that he does fo out of a true principle of religic 
humility, is full as abſurd, as to ſuppoſe that a ch. 
pays for what he buys, out of a principle of religic. 
honeſty. | 7 

As therefore all kinds of diſhoneſty deſtroy our p 
tences to an honeſt principle of mind, ſo all kinds of pri 
deſtroy our pretences to an humble ſpirit. 

No one wonders that thoſe prayers, and alms, whi 
proceed from pride and oſtentation, are odious to G0 
but yet it is as eaſy to ſhew, that pride is as pardona! 
there, as any where elſe. 

Ir we could ſuppole, that God rejeQs pride in © 


prayers and alms, but bears with pride in our dreſs, c. 
perſons, or eſtates, it would be the ſame thing as to (v 


poſe that God condemns falſhood in ſome actions, b. 
allows it in others. For pride in one thing differs fro 
pride in another thing, as the robbing of one man dift 
from the robbing of another. 

Again, if pride and oftentation is ſo odious, tha 
deltroys the merit and worth of the moſt reaſonable i 


tions, ſurely it muſt be equally odious in thoſe actios 


which are only founded in the weakneſs and infirmity' 


our nature. As thus; Alms are commanded by G. 
as excellent in themſelves, as true inſtances of a div 
| tempe 
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pf > Mr are commanded to pray without ceaſing, as a means 
ſaid, Of rendering our ſouls more exalted and divine, but we 
1 wee Are forbidden to /ay up treaſures upon earth ; and can we 
think that it is not as bad to be vain of thoſe treaſures, 
heatin which we are forbidden io lay up, as to be vain of thoſe 
vs; b Prager which we are commanded to make. 
b out; Fomen are required to have their heads covered, and 
10. gdorn themſelves with ſhamefacedneſs; if therefore 
thy We are wain in thoſe things which are 
va expreſly forbidden, if they paint that 1 Cor. xi. 13. 
\ fu Pi which can only be adorned by 1 Tim. ii. 9. 
to fr mefacedneſs, ſurely they have as much 
elle W Jepent of for ſuch a pride, as they have, whoſe pride 
a % Wide motive to their prayers and charity. This muſt 
er be granted, unleſs we will ſay, that it is more pardon- 
In, ahl to glory in our ſhame, than to glory in our virtue. 
ur 8 theſe inſtances are only to ſhew us the great ne- 
of pu cellity of ſuch an uniform piety, as extends itſelf to all 
the actions of our common life. 
whi ” we muſt eat and drink, and dreſs and diſcourſe, 
66 rding to the ſobriety of the Chriſtian ſpirit, engage 
100.3 _-— employments but ſuch as we can devote unto God, 
e purſue them any farther, than fo far as conduces to 
3 thetreaſonable ends of a holy devout life. 
n c. HAT we mult be honeſt, not only on particular oc- 
* 9 and in ſuch inſtances as are applauded in the 
ns, b hk 5 eaſy to be performed, and free from danger or 
8 fro bot from ſuch a living principle of juſtice, as makes 
WA. * dve truth and integrity in all its inſtances, follow it 
0 ugh all dangers, and againſt all oppoſition ; as 
. ng that the more we pay for any truth, the better 
ble 1 argain, and that then our integrity becomes a 
gion 111% when we have parted with all to keep it. 
ni | 7 we muſt be humble, not only in ſuch inſtances 
„60 — eæpected in the world, or ſuitable to our tempers, 
Lv confin'd to particular occaſſ but in fi 
dib lity of ſpiri ions, but in ſuch an hu- 
mr. Pirit, as renders us meek and lowly in the 
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temper ; but chats are only allowed to cover our ſhame: 
ſugely therefore it muſt at leaſt be as odious a degree of 
pride, to be vain in our claaths, as to be vain in our 
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hole courſe of our lives, as ſhews itſelf in our dreſs, oy 
perſon, our converſation, our enjoyment of the world, th 


tranquillity of our minds, patience under injuries, ful. 


miſſion to ſuperiors, and condeſcenfions to thoſe that an 
below us, and in all the outward actions of our lives. 

THaT we muſt devote, not only times and places u 
prayer, but be every where in the ſpirit of devotion, 
with hearts always ſet towards heaven, looking up t 
God in all our actions, and doing every thing as hh 
ſervants, living in the world as in a holy temple of Go, 
and always worſhipping him, though not with our lip; 
yet with the thankfulneſs of our hearts, the holineſs d 
our actions, and the pious and charitable uſe of all ti: 
gifts, That we muſt not only ſend up petitions and 
thoughts now and then to heaven, but muſt go throug 
all our worldly buſineſs with an heavenly ſpirit, as mem. 
bers of Chriſt's myſtical body, that with new hearts, and 
new minds, are to turn an earthly life into a preparation 
for a life of greatneſs and glory in the kingdom of hex 
ven. 2 
Now the only way to arrive at this piety of ſpirit 
is to bring all your actions to the ſame rule as your devs 
tions and alms, You very well know what it is that make: 
the piety of your alms or devotions ; now the ſame rule: 
the ſame regard to God, muſt render every thing ell: 
that you do a fit and acceptable ſervice unto God. 

Exovon, I hope, has been ſaid, to ſhew you the 
neceſſity of thus introducing Religion into all the action 
of your common life, and of living and acting with the 
ſame regard to God in all that you do, as in your pray 
ers and alms. - 

Eating is one of the loweſt actions of our lives, iti 
common to us with mere animals, yet we ſee that the 
piety of all ages of the world has turned this ordina) 
action of an animal life into a piety to God, by making 
Ty meal to begin and end with devotion. 

E ſee yet ſome remains of this cuſtom in moſt Chri- 


ſtian families ; ſome ſuch little formality, as ſhews you, 
that people u/ed to call upon God at the beginning and 


end of their meals. But indeed it is now generally ſo 
performed, as to look more like a mockery upon devotion, 


than 7 


His 


world, as a proof of t 
e of this and the foregoing chapters; that is, as a 
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than any /olemn application of the mind unto God. In 
one 3 iy perhaps ſee the head of the family 
_ jutt + off his hat, in another half getting up from 


bat; another ſhall, it may be, proceed fo far, as to 
make as if he ſaid ſomething ; but however, theſe little 
attempts are the remains of ſome devotion that was for- 
merly uſed at ſuch times, and are proofs that religion has 
formerly belonged to this part of common life. i 

"Bur to ſuch a paſs are we now come, that tho' the 
cuſtom is yet preſerved, yet we can hardly bear with 
him, that ſeems to perform it with any degree of ſeriouſ- 
, and look upon it as a ſign of a 8 temper, if 
z man has not done it as ſoon as he begins. 

"E'wouLD not be thought to plead for the neceſſity of 
hong prayers at theſe times; but thus much I think may 
be 5" that if prayer is proper at theſe times, we ought 
to oblige ourſelves to uſe ſuch a form of words, as ſhould 
ſhew, that we /o/emnly appeal to God for ſuch graces and 
bleſſings as are then proper to the occaſion ; ,otherwiſe 
the*mock ceremony, inſtead of bleſſing our victuals, 
does but accuſtom us to trifle with devotion, and give 
us habit of being unaffected with our prayers, 

every head of a family was, at the return of every 
meat, to oblige himſelf to make a ſalemn adoration of God, 
Mich a decent manner as becomes a man, it would 


be very likely to teach him, that ſwearing, ſenſuality, 


benny, and looſe diſcourſe, were ver 


improper at 
k 


meals, which were to begin and end with devotion. 
Axo if, in theſe days of general corruption, this part 


of devotion is fallen into a mock ceremony, it muſt be im- 


puted to this cauſe, that ſenſuality and intemperance have 


co great a power over us, to ſuffer us to add K 
ion to our meals. But thus much muſt be ſaid, 


mag when we are as pions as 4 9 and Heathens of all 
have been, we ſhall think it proper to pray at the 
inning and end of our meals. 
HAVE appeal'd to this yy cuſtom of all ages of 
e reaſonableſs of the doc- 


of that Religion is to be the rule and meaſure of all 
WF actions of common life. For ſurely, if we are not 


to 
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to eat, but under ſuch rules of devotion, it muſt plainly e 
appear, that whatever elſe we do, muſt, in its proper | 


way, be done with the ſame regard to the glory d 
od. | ; 


HAN V. 


2 RE AT part of the world are free from the neceſ. 
ities of labour and employments, and have their 
time and fortunes in their own diſpoſal. 

Bur as no one is to live in his employment according 
to his own humour, or for ſuch ends as pleaſe his own 
fancy, but is to do all bis buſineſs in ſuch a manner, 
as to make it a ſervice unto God; ſo thoſe who have 
no particular employment, are ſo far from being left 
at greater liberty to live to themſelves, to purſue their 
own humours, and ſpend their time and fortunes az 
they pleaſe, that they are under greater obligations of 
living wholly unto God in all their actions. 

THe freedom of their ſtate lays them under a greater 
neceſſity of always chuſing and doing the beſt things. 

THzy are thoſe, of whom much will be required, be- 
cauſe much is given unto them. | 

A. lade can only live unto God in one particular way; 
that is, by religious patience and ſubmiſſion in his ſtate 
of ſlavery. 

Bur all ways of holy living, all inſtances, and all 
kinds of virtue, lie open to thoſe, who are maſters o 
themſelves, their time, and their fortune. | 

IT is as much the duty, therefore, of ſuch perſons, 
to make a wiſe uſe of their liberty, to devote them- 
ſelves to all kinds of virtue, to aſpire after every thing 
that is holy and pious, to endeavour to be eminent in 
all good works, and to pleaſe God in the higheſt and 
moſt perfect manner; it is as much their duty to be thus 
wiſe in the conduct of themſelves, and thus extenſive in 
their endeavours after holineſs, as it is the duty of a //ave 
to be reſign d unto God in his ſtate of ſlavery. 

You are no labourer, or tradeſman, you are neither 
merchant nor ſoldier ; conſider yourſelf, therefore, 25 
placed in a ſtate, in ſome degree like that of good angel 4 io 
: | Who 


lainly 
oper 
ry of 
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* 


ho are ſent into the world as miniftring ſpirits, for the 

eral good of mankind, to 4ſt, protect, and minifter 
Fenn who ſhall be keirs of falvation. 

pos the more you are free from the common neceſ- 


ies of men, the more you are to imitate the higher per- 
* feQtions of angels. ; : 
e you, Serena, been obliged by the neceſſities of 
life, to waſh cloaths for your maintenance, or to wait 
ſome miſtreſs, that demanded all your /abour, it 
Would then be your duty to ſerve and glorify God, by 
ſuch humility, obedience, and faithfulneſs, as might adorn 
*that ſtate of life. 
Ir would then be recommended to your care, to 
improve that one talent to its greateſt height, That 
"when the time came, that mankind were to be reward- 
ed for their labours by the great Judge of quick and 
deag, you might be received with Well done good and 
ul ſervant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. St. 
Matt. xxv. | 
aBur as God has given you you talents, as he has 
plated you above the neceſſities of life, as he has left you 
in de hands of yourſelf, in the happy liberty of chuſing 
the: moſt exalted ways of virtue, as he has enriched 
you with many gifts of fortune, and left you nothing 
o, but to make the beſt uſe of variety of bleſſings, 
Samake the moſt of a ſhort life, to ſtudy your own per- 
Noon, the honour of God, and the good of your neigh- 
vr ſo it is now your duty to imitate the greateſt ſer- 
Wants of God, to enquire how the moſt eminent ſaints 


ee lived, to ſtudy all the arts and methods of perfecti- 


and. to ſet no bounds to your love and gratitude to 
whe bountiful author of ſo many bleſſings. 
r is now your duty to turn your five talents into five 
eee, and to conſider how your time, and /eiſure, and 
, and fortune, may be made ſo many happy means 
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ſtudy all the holy arts of reſtoring it to its natural » 
primitive purity, | 

Dzer1Gur in its ſervice, and beg of God to adorn, 
with every grace and perfection. 

Novuk1$H it with good works, give it peace in /olitud 
get it ſtrength in prayer, make it wiſe with reading, e 
lighten it by meditation, make it tender with he. 
ſweeten it with humility, humble it with patience, er 


ven it with gratitude, and comfort it with frequent 


flections upon future glory. Keep it in the preſence: 
God, and teach it to imitate thoſe guardian angels, whic 
tho' they attend on human affairs, and the loweſt ( 
mankind, yet always behold the face of our Father ahi 
is in heaven. St. Matt. xvii. 10. 

Tunis, Serena, is your profeſſion. For as ſure ; 
God is one God, ſo ſure it is, that he has but one con 
mand to all mankind, whether they be bound or free, ric 
or poor; and that is, to act up to the excellency of thi 
nature which he has given them, to live by reaſon, | 
walk in the light of religion, to uſe every thing as wiſdot 
directs, to glorify God in all his gifts, and dedicat 
every condition of life to his ſervice. 

- Tr1s is the one common command of God to all mar 
kind. If you have an employment, you are to be thi 
reaſonable, and pious, and holy in the exerciſe of i 
if you have time, and a fortune in your own power 
you are obhged to be thus reaſonable, and holy, ar. 
pious, in the uſe of all your time, and all your fo 
tune. 

Tux right religious uſe of every thing, and even 
talent is the indiſpenſible duty of every being that is c 
pable of knowing right and wrong. 

Fox the reaſon why we are io do any thing as unt 


God, and with regard to our duty, and relation“ 


him, is the ſame reaſon why we are to do every thin 
as unto God, and with regard to our duty, and relat 
on to him. 

Tur, which is a reaſon for our being wiſe a" 
holy in the diſcharge of all our by/ineſs, is the fame res 
fon for our being wiſe and holy in the uſe of all o 
money. 
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al au As we have always the ſame natures, and are every 
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e the ſervants of the ſame God, as every place 1s 
full of his preſence, and every thing is equal- 
bs giſt, ſo we mult always act according to the rea- 
of our nature; we muſt do every thing as the ſer- 
wants of God; we muſt live in every place, as in his 
preſence ; we muſt uſe every thing, as that ought to be 
uſed, which belongs to God. 55 
rue this piety, and wiſdom, and devotion, is 
fog thro! every way of life, and to extend to the uſe of 
every thing, or it is to go thro! no part of life. 
we might forget our ſelves, or forget God, if we 
might diſregard our reaſon, and live by humour and fancy 
in any thing, or at any time, or at any place, it would 
be as lawful to do the ſame in every thing, at every time, 
And every place. 
therefore ſome people fancy, that they muſt be 
grave and ſolemn at Church, but may be filly and fran- 
meat home; that they muſt live by ſome rule on the 
Sunday, but may ſpend other days by chance; that they 
maß bave ſome times of Prayer, but may waſte the 
reit A their time as they pleaſe ; that they muſt give 
ſomemoney in charity, but may ſquander away the reſt 
„ey have a mind; ſuch people have not enough 
eonddered the nature of Religion, or the true reaſons 
ofEiety. For he that upon principles of reaſon can 
hy it is good to be wiſe and heavenly-minded at 
, can tell that it is always deſirable, to have the 
Jamgtempers in all other places. He that truly knows, 
un be ſhould fpend any time well, knows that it is 
never allowable to throw any time away. He that 
roghtly underſtands the reaſonableneſs, and excellency 
rig, will know, that it {can never be excuſable to 


E. any of our money in pride and folly, or in any 


cs expences. 

every argument that ſhews the wiſdom and ex- 
ey of charity, proves the wiſdom of ſpending al! 
oortune well. Every argument that proves the 


n and reaſonableneſs of having times of prayer, 

Fs the wiſdom and reaſonableneſs of loſing none of 
time. 
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Ir any one could ſhew, that we need not alway; 1 


as in the divine preſence, that we need not conſider ar; 
uſe every thing, as the gift of God, that we need not 
ways live by reaſon, and make religion the rule of 
our actions, the ſame arguments would ſhew, that u. 
need never act as in the preſence of God, nor make rel 
gion and reaſon the meaſure of any of our actions. 
therefore we are to live unto God at any time, or 
any place, we are to live unto him at all times, and: 
places. If we are to uſe any thing as the gift of Go 
we are to uſe every thing as his gift. If we are to d 
any thing by ſtrict rules of reaſon and piety, we ous} 
to do every thing in the ſame manner. Becauſe rege 
and wiſdom, and prety, are as much the belt things: 
all times, and in all places, as they are the beſt things : 
any time, or in any place. 

Ir it is our glory and happineſs to have a ratin: 
nature, that is endued with wiſdom and reaſon, that 
capable of imitating the divine nature; then it mult “ 
our glory and happineſs, to improve our reaſon, ar. 


wiſdom, to act up to the excellency of our rational, nz 


ture, and to imitate God in all our actions, to the u. 
molt of our power. They therefore, who confine rel: 
gion to times and places, and ſome little rules of retir: 
ment, who think that it is being too ſtrict and rigid! 


introduce religion into common life, and make it gin 


Jaws to all their actions and ways of living, they wht 
think thus, not only miſtake, but they miſtake the 61: 
nature of Religion. For ſurely they miſtake ,the x 
nature of Religion, who can think, any part of the! 
lives is made more eaſy, for being free from it. The 
may be ſaid to miſtake the whole nature of wiſdom, wh 
don't think it deſirable to be always wiſe. He has nd 
learnt the nature of piety, who thinks it too much to be 
pious in all his actions. He does not ſufficiently under 
ſtand what reaſon is, Who does not earneſtly defire to list 
in every thing according to it. £ 

Ir we had a Religion that conſiſted in abſurd ſuper 
ſtitions, that had no regard to the perfection of our n. 
ture, people might well be glad to have ſome part 0 
their life excuſed from it. But as the religion of tit 
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Goſ⸗ el is only the refinement and exaltation of our 


faculties, as it only requires a life of the higheſt 
reaſbn, as it only requires us to uſe this world as 
in reaſon it ought to be uſed, to live in ſuch tempers 
as are the glory of intelligent beings, to walk in ſuch 
wiſdom as exalts our nature, and to practiſe ſuch pie- 
ty, as will raiſe us to God; who can think it grie- 
vous, to live a/rways in the ſpirit of ſuch a Religion, 
to have every part of his life full of it, but he that 
would think it much more grievous, to be as the angels 
of God in heaven ? 

FaxTHER, as God is one and the ſame Being, always 
aQting like himſelf, and ſuitably to his own nature, fo it 
is the duty of every being that he has created, to live 
according to the nature that he has given it, and a/wways 
to act like itſelf. 

IT is therefore an immutable law of God, that all ra- 
tional beings ſhould act reaſonably in all their actions; 
not at this ime, or in that place, or upon this occaſion, 
or in the uſe of ſome particular thing, but at all times, 
in a places, on all occaſions, and in the ule of all 
things. This is a law that is as unchangeable as God, 
and can no more ceaſe to be, than God can ceale to be 
a God of wiſdom and order. 

Wutr therefore any being that is endued with rea— 
fon, does an unreaſonable thing at any time, or in any 
place, or in the uſe of any thing, it fins againſt the 
great /aw of its nature, abuſes itſelt, and fins againſt 
God the author of that nature. 

Trey therefore, who plead for indulcences and wani- 
tes, for any fooliſh faſhions, cuſtoms and bumours of the 
ward, for the miſuſe of our time or money, plead for a 
lion againſt our nature, for a rebellion againſt God, 
has given us reaſon for no other end, then to make 
it 7 rule and meaſure of all our ways of life. 

Mex therefore you are guilty of any folly or extra- 
wagence, or indulge any wain temper, don't conſider it 
age ſmall matter, becauſe it may ſeem fo, if compared 
tome other ſins; but conſider it, as it is acting con- 


do your nature, and then you will ſee that there is 


Wing ſmall that is unreaſonable, Becauſe all unreaſo- 
Mile ways are contrary to the nature of all rational 
ly beings, 
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' beings, whether men or angels. Neither of which cn 
be any longer agreeable to God, than ſo far as they a& 
according to the reaſon and excellence ot their nature. 

Tur infirmities of human life make ſuch ford and 
raiment neceſſary ſor us, AS angels do not want; but 
then it is no more allowable for us to turn theſe neceſ 
fities into foilzes, and indulge ourſelves in the luxury of 
food, or the vanities of dreſs, than it is allowable for ay: 
gels to act below the dignity of their proper ſtate. For 
a reaſonable lite, and a wiſe uſe of our proper condition, 
is as much the duty of all men, as it is the duty of al! 
angels and intelligent beings. Theſe are not ſpeculatir: 
flights or imaginary notions, but are plain and unde 
niable laws, that are founded in the rature of rational 
beings, who as ſuch are obliged to live by reaſon, and 
glorify God by a continual right ule of their ſeveral ta. 
lents and faculties. So that tho' men are not angels, yet 
they may know for what ends, and by what rules men 
are to live and act, by conſidering the ſtate and perfec- 
tion of Angels. | 

Our bleſſed Saviour has plainly turned our thought: 
this way, by making this petition a conſtant part of al 
our prayers, Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 
A plain proof, that the obedience of men, 1s to imitate 
the obedience of Angels, and that rational beings or 
earth, are to live unto God, as rational beings in hes. 
ven live unto him. 

Wren therefore you would repreſent to your mind, 
how Chriſtians ought to live unto God, and in what 
degrees of wiſdom and holineſs they ought to uſe the 
things of this life; you muſt not look at the world, but 
you muſt look up to God, and the ſociety of Angel; 
and think what wiſdom and holineſs is fit to prepare you 
for ſuch a ſtate of glory ; you muſt look to all the 
higheſt precepts of the Goſpel; you muſt examine you 
ſelf by the ſirit of Chriſt; you muſt think how tte 
wwiſeſt men in the world have lived; you muſt think how 
departed Souls would live, if they were again to act the 
bort part of human life; you mult think what degrees 0! 
wiſdom and holineſs you will wiſh for when you ate! 
leaving the world, —= 

Now all this is not over-ſtraining the matter, 1 % 
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"propoſing to ourſelves any needleſs perfection. It is but 
bazely complying with the Apoſtle's advice, where he 
. Finally, brethren, whatſoever things are true, what - 
per things are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, what- 
cher things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praiſe, think ou theſe things, Phil. iv. 8. 
For no one can come near the doctrine of this paſſage, 
but he that propoſes to himſelf to do every thing in this 
life as a ſervant of God, to live by reaſon in every thing 
that be does, and to make the wiſdom and holinels of the 
Goſpel, the rule and meaſure of his deſiring and uſing 
every gift of God. 


NN CHAP. VI. 


8 the holineſs of Chriſtianity conſecrates all Hates 
and employments of life unto God, as it requires 

us to aſpire aiter an univerſal obedience, doing and uſing 
every thing as the ſervants of God, ſo are we more eſpe- 
cially obliged to obſerve this religious exactneſs in the 


ule of our eflates and fortunes. 
Tus reaſon of this would appear very plain, if we 
were only to conſider, that our tate is as much the giſt 
God, as our eyes, or our hands, and is no more to be 
buried, or thrown away at. pleaſure, than we are to 
put out our eyes, or throw away our limbs, as we pleaſe. 
Bur beſides this conſideration, there are ſevera) other 
Neat and important reaſons, why we ſhould be religiouſ- 
exact in the ule of our eſtates. | 
Fir, Becauſe the manner of uſing our money, or 
Bending our eſtate, enters ſo far into the buſineſs of 
ery day, and makes fo great a part of our common 
&, that our common life mult be much of the ſame na- 
e; as our common way of ſpending our eſtate. If rea- 
ae and religion govern us in this, then reaſon and reli— 


2 hath got great hold of us; but if bumaur, pride and 


In, are the meaſures of our ſpending our eſtate, then 


umour, pride and fancy, will have the direction of the 
reateſt part of our life. 


W Secondly, Another great reaſon for devoting all our 
ate to right uſes, is this, becauſe it is capable of be- 


2 | Ing 


is nothing that makes us ſo like to God, then nothing can 


juſtly reckon him an inhuman wretch? if he ſhould ra- 


thoſe things, than to entitle him 


if we conſume. it in the ridiculous ornaments of apparel, Mi 
whilſt others are ſtarving in nakedneſs, we are not far 3 


73 is 


ing uſed to the moſt excellent purpoſes, and is fo great a 
means of doing good. If we waſte it, we don't waſte 


a triſle that. ſignrhes little, but we waſte that which might | 

be made as eyes to the blind, as a huſband to the widow, War 
as à father to the orphan: We waſte that which not on- I 
ly enables us to miniſter worldly comforts to thoſe that ſon: 
are in diſtreſs, but that which might purchaſe for our- FR 9965 
ſelves everlaſting treaſures in heaven. So that if we part | our 
with our money in fooliſh ways, we part with a great | that 
power of comforting our fellow-creatures, and of making ba 


ourſelves for ever bleſſed. 
IF there be nothing ſo glorious as doing good, if there 


be fo glorious in the uſe of our money, as to uſe it all in 
works of love und goodneſs, making ourſelves friends 
and father s, and benefadors, to all our tellow-creatures, 
imitating the divine love, and turning all our power into 
acts of generoſity, care and kindnels, to ſuch as are in 
need of it. 

Ir a man had eyes, and hands, and feet, that he could 
give to thoſe that wanted them; it he ſhould either 
lock them up in a cheſt, or pleaſe himſelf with ſome need. 4 
leſi or ridiculous uſe of them, inſtead of giving them to 
his brethren that were „ind and lame, ſhould we not 


ther chuſe to amuſe himſelf mans urniſbing his houſe with 

If to an eternal reward, | 
by giving them to thoſe that wanted eyes and hands, might ' 
we not juſtly reckon him mad? | 

Now morey has very much the nature of eyes and feet ; 

if we either lock it up in chefls, or waſte it id need- 
leſs and ridiculous expences upon ourſelves, whilſt the 
poor and the diſtreſſed want it for their neceſſary uſes ; \ 


from the cruelty of him that chuſes rather to adorn his ty 
houſe with the hands and eyes, than to give them io 
thoſe that want them. If we chuſe to indulge our. 
ſelves in ſuch expenſive enjoyments, as have no rea 


uſe in them, ſuch as ſatisfy no real want, rather than * 
to entitle ourſelves to an eternal reward, by diſpoſing 3 


of our money well, we are guilty of his madneſs, that 
rather 
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te rather chuſes to lock up eyes and hands, than to make 
ht: KS bimſelf for ever bleſſed, by giving them to thoſe that 
6, want them. ; 

n- For after we have ſatisfied our own ſer and rea- 
lat ſonable wants, all the reſt of our money is but like ſpare 
Ir. eyes, or hands; it is ſomething that we cannot keep to 
irt | Þ ourſelves without being fooliſh in the ule of it, ſomething 
at that can only be uſed well, by giving it to thoſe that 
ng want it. 

" * Thirdly, If we waſte our money, we are not only 
ere guilty of waſting a talent which God has given us, we 
an Fare not only guilty of making that uſeleſs, which is fo 
in powerful a means of doing good, but we do ourſelves 
„ dis farther harm, that we turn this uſeful talent into a 


5 powerful means of corrupting ourſelves; becauſe ſo far 
no ds it is ſpent avrong, ſo far it is ſpent in the ſupport of 
in ſome wrong temper, in gratifying ſome vain and unrea- 
in ' 22 
ſonable deſites, in conforming; to thoſe faſhions, and 


114 pride of the world, which, as Chriſtians and reaſonable 

her men, we are obliged to renounce. 

+. As wit and fine parts cannot be trifled away and on- 
o i loſt, but will expoſe thole that have them into great- 

not er follies, if they are not ſtrictly devoted to piety ; ſo 

ra. money, if it is not uſed ſtrictly according to reaſon and 


ith religion, cannot only be trifled away, but it will betray 
rd. people into greater follies, and make them live a more 
bt silly and extravagant life, than they could have done 
=" without it. If, therefore, you don't ſpend your mo- 
Maney in doing good to others, you mult ſpend it to the 
hurt of yourſelt. You will act like a man that ſhould 
Prefuſe io give that as a cordial to a ſick friend, though 
Ihe could not drink it himſelf without inflaming his 
blood. For this is the caſe of ſuperfluous money 
if you give it to thoſe that want it, it is a cordial; 
if you ſpend it upon yourſelf'in ſomething that you. 
do not want, it only inflames and diſorders your mind, 


Wk | 
ur- and makes you worſe than you would be with- 
real * out it. 

han Cons ID ER again the fore- mentioned compariſon ; 


if the man that would not make a right uſe of ſpare 
eyes and hands, ſhould, by continually try ing to uſe 
C3 them 
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them himſelf, ſpoil his own eyes and hands, we might 4 * 


Juſtly accuſe him of ſtill greater madneſs, 


Now this is truly the caſe of riches ſpent upon out- 
ſelves in vain and needleſs expences ; in trying to uſe 


them where they have no real uſe, nor we any real 
want, we only uſe them to our great hurt in creating 


' unreaſonable defires, in nouriſhing ill tempers, in in- 


dulging our paſſions, and ſupporting a worldly, vain 
turn of mind. For high eating and drinking, fine cloaths, 
Nate and equipage, gay pleaſures and diverſions, do all of 


them when taken in exceſs naturally hurt and diforder | 
our hearts; they are the food and nouriſhment of all te 


folly and weakneſs of our nature, and are certain means 
to make us vain and worldly in our tempers. They are 
all of them the ſupport of ſomething, that ought not to 
be ſupported ; they are contrary to that ſobriety and 
piety of heart, which reliſhes divine things ; they are like 
ſo many weights upon our minds, that make us leſs able, 
and lefs jnciined to raiſe up our thoughts and affections 
to the things that are above. 

So that money thus ſpent, is not merely waſted or /of?, 
but it is ſpent to bad purpoſes, and miſerable effects, to 
the corruption and diſorder of our hearts, and to the 
making us leſs able to live up to the ſublime doctrines of 


the Goſpel. It is but like keeping money trom the poor, | 


to buy poiſon for ourſelves. 


Fox fo much as is ſpent in the vanity of dreſs, may be | 
reckoned ſo much laid out to fix vanity in our minds. So 


much as is laid out for idleneſs and indulgence, may be 


reckoned ſo much given td render our hearts dull and 


ſenſual. So much as is ſpent in fate and equipage, may 
be reckoned ſo much ſpent io dazzle your own eyes, and 
render you the 10 of your own imagination, And ſo in 
every thing, when you go from reaſonable wants, and 


amuſements, you only ſupport ſome unreaſonable temper, 


ſome turn of mind, which every good Chriſtian 1s called 


upon to renounce. | 


So that on all accounts, whether we conſider our for- 


4 « 


tune as a valent and truſt from God, or the great good Wl | 


that it enables us to do, or the great harm that it does to 


ourſelves, if idly ſpent; on all theſe great accounts it Wl 


appears 
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appears, that it is abſolutely necefſary, to make reaſon 
Hand religion the rule of uſing all our fortune. 
S Every exhortation in Scripture to be wiſe and rea- 
ſonable, ſatisfying only ſuch wants as God would have 
ſatisfied; every exhortation to be ſpiritual and heaven- 
Ny, preſſing after a glorious change of our nature ; eve- 
ry exhortation to love our neighbour as ourlelves, t9 
love all mankind as God has loved them, is a command 
to be ſtrily religious in the uſe of our money. For none 
Jof theſe tempers can be complied with, unleſs we be wiſe 
and reaſonable, ſpiritual and beavenly, exerciſing a bro- 
therly love, a godlike charity in the uſe of our fortune. 
Theſe tempers, and this uſe of our worldly goods, is ſo 
much the doctrine of all the New Teſtament, that you 
can't read a chapter, without being taught ſomething 
of it. I ſhall only produce one remarkable paſſage 
of Scripture, which is ſufficient to juſtify all that 
I have ſaid concerning this religious uſe of our for- 
tune. 

When the Son of man ſhall come in his glory, and all the 
Holy angels with him, then ſhall he fit upon the throne of bis 
glory. And before him, ſhall be gathered all nations, and 
be ſhall ſeparate them ane from another, as a ſhepherd di- 

= wideth the ſheep from the goats; and he ſhall ſet the ſheep on 
| bis right hand, but the goats on the left. Then ſhall the 
King ſay unto them on his right band, Come, ye bleſſed of 
my Father, inberit the kingdom prepared for you from the 


: 


1 1 foundation of the world. For I was an hungred and ye 


= gave me meat; I was thirſly and ye gave me drink ; I was 
a ſtranger and ye tack mein; naked, and ye cloathed me; 
I was fick, and ye wiſited me ; I was in priſon, and ye came 
unto me. Then ſhall he ſay unto them on the left hand, 
Depart from me ye curſed, into ewerlaſting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels; for I was an bungred, and 
ye gave me no meat; I was thir/ly, and ye gave me no 
drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye took me not in; naked and 
ye cloathed me not; ſick, and in priſon, and ye viſited me 
not. Theſe ſhall go away into everlaſiing puniſhment, but 


bbe righteous into life eternal. 


I Have quoted this paſſage at length, becauſe if one 
looks at the way of the world, one would hardly think, 
that Chriſtians had ever read this part of Scripture. 
C 4 For 
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For what is there in the lives of Chriſtians, that looks az 4 
it their ſalvation depended upon theſe good works? And 


yet the neceſſity of them is here aſſerted in the higheſt 
manner, and preſſed upon us by a lively deſcription of 
the glory and terrors of the day of Judgment. 

SOME people, even of thoſe who may be reckoned 
virtuous Chriſtians, loook upon this text only as a gene- 


ral recommendation of occaſional works of charity; where- 7 


as it ſhews the neceſſity not only of occaſional charities 
now and then, but the neceſſity of ſuch an entire chari- 
table life, as is a continual exerciſe of all ſuch works of 
charity as we are able to perform. 

You own, that you have no title to ſalvation, if you 
have neglected theſe good works; becauſe ſuch perſons 
as have neglected them, are at the laſt day to be placed 
on the left hand, and baniſhed with Depart, ye curſed, 
There is, therefore, no falvation but in the performance 
of theſe good works. Who is it, therefore, that may 
be ſaid to have performed theſe good works? Is it he 
that has ſometime allilted a priſoner, or relieved the poor 
or /ick This would be as abſurd, as to fay, that he had 
performed the duties of devotion, who had ſometime ſaid 
his prayers. 
done theſe works of charity? This can no more be ſaid, 
than he can be ſaid to be the truly u man, who had 
done aQts of juſtice ſeveral times, | 
therefore, or meaſure of performing theſe good works? 
How ſhall a man truſt that he performs them as he 
ouzhti ? | 

Now the rule is very plain and eaſy, and ſuch as is 


Common iO every other virtue, or 200d lemper, as well as 3 
Who is the humble, or meek, or devout, * 
or juit, or faithful man? Is it he that bas ſeveral times 
done acts of humility, meckneſs, devotion, juſtice or 
But it is he that lives in the habitual 
In like manner, he only can 
be ſaid to have performed theſe works of charity, who 

lives in the habitual exerciſe of them to the utmoſt of his 
| He only has performed the duty of divine 
iove, who loves God with all his heart, and with all 


to charity. 


fidelity? No 
exerciſe of theſe virtues. 


power. 
his mind, and with all his Hrengtb. And he only has 


performed the duty of theſe good works, who has done 
them 


Is it therefore, he that has ſeveral times 


What is the rule 
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them with all his heart, and with all his mind, and with 
Fail his ſtrength. For there is no other meaſure of our do- 
Hing good, than our power of doing it. 
Tue Apoſtle St. Peter puts this queſtion to our 
pleſſed Saviour; Lord, how oft ſball my brother fin againſt 
Hue, and I forgive him, till ſeven times! Jeſus 2 
ſaith unto him, I ſay not unto thee, until ſe- Mat xviii. 22 
wen times ; but until ſeventy times ſeven. Not 
us if after this number of offences, a man might then 
ceaſe to forgive ; but the expreſſion of ſeventy times ſe- 
ven, is to thew us, that we are not to bound our for- 
giveneſs by any number of offences, but are to continue 
forgiving the moſt repeated offences againſt us. Thus 
our Saviour faith in another place, if he treſpaſs againſt 
thee ſeven times in a day, and ſeven times in Luke xvii. 4- 
a day turn again to thee, ſaying, I repent ; 
thou alt forgive him. If, there fore, a man ceaſes to for- 
give his brother, becauſe he has forgiven him often alrea- 
dy; if he excules himſelf from forgiving this man, be- 
cauſe he has forgiven ſeveral others ; ſuch a one breaks 
this law of Chriſt, concerning the forgiving one's brother. 
Now the rule of forgiving, is alſo the rule of giving; 
ou are not to give, or to do good to ſeven, but to 2 
times ſeven. You are not to ceaſe from giving, becauſe 


vou have given often to the ſame perſian, or to other 
h perſons ; but muſt look upon yourſelf as much obliged 
to continue relievin 
you were obliged to relieve them once or twice. 


g thoſe that continue in want, as. 

Had 
It not been in your power, you. had been excuſed from 
relieving any perſon once; but if it is in your power to. 
relieve people often, it is as much your duty to do it 
often, as it is the duty of others to do it but ſeldom, be- 
cauſe they are but ſeldom able. He that is not ready to 
forgive every brother, as often as he wants to be for- 
given, does not forgive like a diſciple of Chriſt. And he 
that 1s not ready to give to every brother, that wants to 
have ſomething given him, does not give like a diſciple 
of Chriſt. For it is as neceſſary to give to ſeventy times 
ſeven, to live in the continual exerciſe of all good works ta 
the utmoſt of our power, as it is neceſſary to forgive un- 
ul ſeventy times ſeven, and live in the habitual exerciſe 
af this forgiving temper towards all that want it. 
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Axp the reaſon of all this is very plain, becauſe I 


there is the ſame goodneſs, the ſame excellency, and 
the ſame neceſſity of being thus charitable at one time, 
as at another, It is as much the beſt uſe of our money, 
to be alzvays doing good with it, as it is the heſt uſe of 
it at any particular time; ſo that that which is a reaſon 
for a charitable adtian, is as good a reaſon for a charita- 
ble /ife. That which is a reaſon for forgiving one 
offence, is the ſame reaſon for forgiving all offences, 
For ſuch charity has nothing to recommend it to day, 
but what will be the ſame recommendation of it to 
morrow ; and you cannot neglect it at one time, with- 
out being guilty of the ſame fin, as if you neglected it 
at another time. 

As ſure, therefore, as theſe works of charity are ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, fo ſure is it, that we are to do them 
to the utmoſt of our power; not to day or to morrow, 
but through the 2who/e courſe of our life. If therefore it 
be our duty at any time to deny ourſelves any needle/; 
expences, to be moderate and frugal, that we may have 
to give to thoſe that want, it is as much our duty to 
do ſo at all times, that we may be farther able to do 
more good : For if it 1s at any time a fin to prefer 
needleſs vain expence to works of charity, it is ſo at all 
times: becauſe charity as much excels all needleſs and 
vain expences at one time as at another. So that if it 
is ever neceſſary to our ſalvation, to take care of theſe 
works of charity, and to ſee that we make ourſelves 
in ſome degree capable of doing them; it is as neceſſa- 
ry to our ſalvation, to take chre to make ourſelves as ca- 
pable as we can be, of performing them in all the parts 
of our life. 

EriTHER therefore you muſt ſo far renounce your 
Chriſtianity, as to ſay, that you need never perform 
any of theſe good works; or you muſt own, that you 
are to perform them all your life in as high a degree 
as you are able. There is no middle way to be taken, 
any more than there is a middle way betwixt pride and 
humility, or temperance and intemperance. If you 
do not ſtrive to fulfil all charitable works, if you ne- 
gle any of them that are in your power, and deny 
aſſiſtance to thoſe that want what you can give, let ws 
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auſe be when it will, or where it will, you number yourſelf 
and RF amongſt thoſe that want Chriſtian charity. Becauſe it 
me, 5 is as much your duty to do good with all that you have, 
ey, and to live in the continual exerciſe of good works, as 
le of of it is your duty to be temperate in all that you eat and 
zaſon drink. | 
rita- 3 Hence alſo appears the neceſſity of renouncing all 
> One Bi thoſe fooliſh and unreaſonable expences, which the pride 
nces. and folly of mankind has made to common and faſhion- 
day, able in the world. For if it is neceſſary to do good woiks 
It to as far as you are able, it muſt be as neceſſary to re- 
„ich nounce thoſe needleſs ways of ſpending money, which 
dit “render you unable to do works of charity, 

You muſt therefore no more conform to theſe ways 
ne- of the world, than you muſt conio:m to the vices of 
em the world; you muſt no more ſpend with thoſe that idly 
ow, - waſte their money as their own humour lcads them, than 
e it » you muſt drink with the drunken, or indulge yourſelf 
{eſs with the epicure; becauſe a courſe of {itch expence is no 
Ve more conſiſtent with a /ife of charity, than exceſs in 
to drinking is conſiſtent with a /ife of ſobriety, When there- 
do = fore any one tells you of the lawfulneſs of expenſive ap- 
fer parel, or the innocency of pleaſing yourſelt with coſtly 
all ſiatisfactions, only imagine that the ſame perſon was to 
nd tell you, that you need not do works of charity; that 
it = Chriſt does not require you to do good unto your poor 
ſe "8X brethren, as unto him; and then you will fee the wicked 
es = nels of ſuch advice: for to tell you, that you may live in 
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ſuch expences, as make it impoſſible for you to live in 
the exerciſe of good works, 1s the ſame thing as telling 
you, that you need not have any care about ſuch good 
themſelves. 


EN VIE 


T has already been obſerved, that a prudent and te- 

ligious care is to be uſed, in the manner of ſpend- 
ing our money Or eſtate, becauſe the manner of ſpending 
our eſtate makes ſo great a part of our common liſe, 
and is ſo much the buſineſs of every day, that according 
as we are wile, or imprudent, in this reſpect, the whole 
courſe of our lives, will be render'd either very wiſe, or 
very full of folly. 


PERSONS, 


(60 


PersoNs, that are well affected to Religion, that receive 
inſtructions of piety with pleaſure and ſatisfacbion, often 
wonder how it comes to paſs, that they make no greater 
progreſs in that Religion which they ſo much admire. 

6 the reaſon of it is this; it is becauſe Religion lives 
only in their head, but ſomething elſe has poſſeſſion of 
their hearts; and therefore they continue from year to 
year mere admirers, and praiſers of piety, without ever 
coming up to the reality and perfeCtion of its precepts. 

Ir it be aſked, why religion does not get poſſeſſion of 
their hearts, the reaſon is this. It is not becauſe they 
live in groſs fins, or debaucheries, for their regard to reli- 
gion preſerves them from ſuch diſorders. 

Bur it is becauſe their hearts are conſtantly employed, 
perverted, and kept in a wrong ſtate, by the indiſcreet 
uſe of ſuch things as are /awful to be uſed. 

Tus uſe and enjoyment of their eſtates is /awwful, and 
therefore it never comes into their heads to imagine any 
great danger from that quarter: They never reflect, that 
there is a vain, and imprudent ule ot their eſtates, which 
though it does not deſtroy like groſs fins, yet fo diſorders 
the heart, and ſupports it in ſuch ſenſuality and dulneſs, 
ſuch pride and wanity, as makes it incapable of receiving 
the /ife and /pirit of piety. 

Fox our ſouls may receive an infinite hurt, and be 
rendered incapable of all virtue, merely by the uſe of all 
innocent and lawful things. 

WI is more innocent than ve and retirement? 
And yet what is more dangerous, than ſloth and idlenels ? 
What is more lawiul than eating and drinking © And yet 
what more deſtructive of all virtue, what more fruitful 
of all vice, than ſenſuality and indulgence ? 

How laꝛoful and praiſe-worthy is the care of a family? 
And yet how certainly are many people rendered inca- 
pable of all virtue, by a worldly and ſolicitous temper ? 

Now it is for want of religious exactneſs in the uſe 
of theſe innocent and lawful things that Religion cannot 
get poſſeſſion of our hearts. And it is in the right and 
prudent management of ourſelves, as to theſe things, 
that all the arts of holy living chiefly conſiſts. 

Groſs fins are plainly ſeen, and eaſily avoided by per- 
fous that profeſs Religion. But the indiſcreet and dan- 
| gerous 
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&-yous uſe of innocent and lawful things, as it does not 
en Hoch and offend our conſciences, fo it is difficult to make 
er people at all ſenſible of the danger of it. 

A Gentleman that expends all his eſtate in ſports, and a 
es Fvoman that lays out all her fortune upon herſelf, can 
f Fhardly be perſwaded, that the ſpirit of Religion cannot 
oO PF Fubſiſt in fuch a way of life. 5 
T Tust perſons, as has been obſerved, may live free 
From debaucheries, they may be friends of Religion, 
f Jo far as to praiſe and ſpeak well of it, and admire it in 
Their imaginations; but it cannot govern their hearts, 
and be the ſpirit of their actions, till they change their 

way of life, and let Religion give laws to the uſe and 
, ſpending of their eſtates. 

Fox a woman that loves dreſs, that thinks no expence 
100 great to beſtow upon the adorning of her perſon, 
| cannot ſtop there. For that temper draws a thouſand 
'  *Wther follies along with it, and will render the whole 
Fourle of her life, her bufineſs, her converſation, her 
pes, her fears, her taſte, her pleaſures, and diverſions, 
zl! ſuitable to it. 
= Flavia and Miranda are two maiden ſiſters, that have 
each of them two hundred pounds a year. They buried 
their parents twenty years ago, and have ſince that time 
* Whpent their eſtate as they pleaſed. 

Flavia has been the wonder of all her friends, for her 
excellent management, in making ſo ſurprizing a figure 
Fin ſo moderate a fortune. Several ladies that have twice 
her fortune, are not able to be always ſo genteel, and fo 
JF con/tant at all places of pleaſure and expence. She has 
every thing that is in the faſbion, and is in every place 
where there is any eames. Flavia is very orthodox, 
22 ſhe talks warmly againſt hereticks and ſchiſmaticks, is ge- 
2 nerally at Church and often at the ſacrament. She once 
223 commended a /ermox that was againſt the pride and va- 
nit of dreſs, and thought it was very juſt againſt Lucin- 
da, whom ſhe takes to be a great deal finer than ſhe 
need to be. If any one aſks Flavia to do ſomething in 
charity, if ſhe likes the perſon who makes the propoſal, 
or happens to be in a right temper, ſhe will toſs him half 
a crown Or a crown, and tell him, if he knew what a 


long Milliner's bill ſhe had juſt received, he would think 


it 
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it a great deal for her to give. A quarter of a year a anc 
this, ſhe hears a ſermon upon the neceſſity of charity; i he 
thinks the man preaches well, that it is a very prπ⁹ Nen 
ſubje&, that people want much to be put in mind of i em 
but ſhe applies nothing to herſelf, becauſe ſhe remembe; inks 
that ſhe gave a crown ſome ime ago, when ſhe could ay 2 
ill ſpare it. 

As for poor people themſelves, ſhe will admit of 9 
complaints from them; ſhe is very poſitive they are 4. 
cheats and liars, and will ſayt any thing to get relief, ant 
therefore it muſt be a fin to encourage them in their e 
ways. 

You would think Flavia had the tendereſt conſcierna 
in the world; if you was to fee, how ſcrupulous and ag 
prehenſive ſhe is of the guilt and danger of giving ami. 

SHE buys all books of wit and humour, and has mad 
an expenſive collection of all our Engliſh Poets. For ſh: 1 
ſays, one cannot have a true taſte of any of them, witk: 
out being very converſant with them all. 

SHE Will ſometimes read a Soo, of Piety, if it is a ſhor 
one, if it is much commended for /tile and language, ati 
ſhe can tell where to borrow it. 

Flavia is very idle, and yet very ford of fine wort: 
this makes her often „t working in sed until noon, ad 
be told many a long tory betore the is up; ſo that I nee 
not tell you, that her morning devotions are not aσe 
rightly performed. = 

Flavia would be a miracle of Piety, if ſhe was bu! 
half ſo careful of her foul, as ſhe is of her body. The 
rifing of a pimple in her face, the ſting of a gnat, wil 
make her keep her room two or three days, and [hi 
thinks they are very ra/b people, that don't take care 
of things in time. This makes her fo over-careful of 
her health, that ſhe never thinks ſhe is well enough ; and 
ſo over-indulgent, that ſhe never can be really well. 80 
that it colts her a great deal in /eeping draughts, and 
waking draughts, in ſpirits for the head, in drops tot | 4 
the nerves, in cordzals for the ſtomach, and in ſaffron 
for her ted. | 1 

Ir you viſit Flavia on the Sunday, you will always 
meet good company, you will know what is doing in the 
world, you will hear the laſt Iampoon, be told who wrote 

ir, if 
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r af and who is meant by every name that is in it. You 
/ 3 in hear what plays were ated that week, which is the 
Proj Weſt ſong in the Opera, who was intolerable at the laſt 
0! i WMcmbly, and what games are moſt in faſhion, Flavia 


mbe inks and perhaps, juſtly, that they act as Atbeiſis that 
uid ay at cards on Sunday, but ſhe will tell you the nicety 
all the games, what cards ſhe held, how ſhe play'd 
of m em, and the hi/tory of all that happened at play, as 
are 1 on as ſhe comes from Church. If you would know 
f, ar! no is rude and i/I-natured, who is vain and feppiſh, who 
Ir en 2 too high, and who is in debt. If you would xno-.- 
- what is the quarrel at a certain houſe, or who and who 
cieng gte in lowe. If you would know how late Belinda comes 


d a> Home at night, and what cloaths (he has bought, how ſhe 
mils, Joyes compliments, and what a long ſtory ſhe told at ſuch 
mad ꝶ place. If you would know how croſs Lucius is to his 
or {þ; %, what ill natur'd things he ſays to her, when 0 
Witt. g hears him; if you would know how they hate one 
hother in their hearts, tho' they appear fo kind in pub- 


ſho: ex; you muſt viſit Flavia on the Sunday. But ſtill 
„ anc e has fo great a regard for the holineſs of the Sunday, 
Pat ſhe has turn'd a poor old widow out of her houſe, 
vor a profane wretch, for having been found once mending 
, ail , cloaths on the Sunday night. , 
nee 8 Trvs lives Flavia ; and if ſhe lives ten years long- 
, , ſhe will have ſpent about fifteen hundred and ſixty 
P endays after this manner. She will have worn about 
$ bu o hundred different ſuits of cloaths. Out of this thir- 
Te ears of her life, fifteen of them will have been diſpoſed 
wil. f in bed; and of the remaining fifteen, about fourteen of 
| ſh: em will have been conſumed in eating, drinking, dreſſ- 
care MWg, viſiting, converſation, reading and hearing Plays 
1] 0! nd Romances, at Opera's, Aſſemblies, Balls and Diver— 
and ions. For you may reckon all the time ſhe 1s wp, thus 
00 éMpent, except about an hour and half, that is diſpoſed of * 
and t Church, moſt Sundays in the year. With great ma- 
; for Wagement, and under mighty rules of economy, ſhe will 
fron Wave ſpent fixty hundred pounds upon herſelf, baiting on- 
I y ſome ſhillings, crowns or half-crowns, that have gone 
vays Prom her in accidental charities. 


I SHALL not take upon me to ſay, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for Flavia to be ſaved; but thus much — 1 
aid, 


(64) 
faid, that ſhe has no grounds from Scripture to thin of 1 


the is in the way of ſalvation. 
direct oppoſition to all thoſe tempers and practices, which 
the Goſpel. has made neceſſary to ſalvation. 

Ir you were to hear her ſay, that ſhe had lived all 


her life like Anna the Propheteſs, who departed not fron 


the temple, but ſerved God with faſtings and prayers nigh! 
and day, you would look upon her as very extravagant; 
and yet this would be no greater an extravagance, than 
for her to ſay, that ſhe had been /friving to enter in a 


the firait gate, or making any one doctrine of the Goſpel, 


a rule of her lite. 

SHE may as well ſay, that ſhe lived with our 
Saviour when he was upon earth, as that ſhe has lived 
in imitation of him, or made it any part of her care 
to live in ſuch tempers, as he required of all thoſe that 
would be his diſciples. She may as truly ſay, that ſhe 
has every day waſhed the ſaints feet, as that ſhe has lived 
in chriſtian humility and poverty of ſpirit ; and as reaſon 
ably think, that ſhe has taught a &harity-ſchoel, as that 
ſhe has lived in w-rks of charity. She has as much rea- 
ſon to think, that the has been a centinel in an army, as 
that ſhe has lived in watching, and ſelf-denial. And it 
may as fairly be ſaid, that ſhe lived by the labour of 


her hands, as that ſhe bad given all diligence to make her b 


calling and election ſure. 

Ax here it is to be well obſerved, that the poor, wain | 
turn of mind, the irreligion, the folly and wanity il 
this whole life of Flavia, is all owing to the manner of 
ufing her eſtate. It is this that has formed her ſpirit, ® 


that has given life to every idle temper, that has ſupport- 
ed every trifling paſſion, and kept her from all * ® 


of a prudent, uſeful, and devout life. 

Wu her parents dy'd, ſhe had no thought about | 
her two hundred pounds a year, but that ſhe had ſo 
much money 10 do what, ſhe would with, to ſpend up- 


And it is this ſetting out, this falſe judgment, and 1 
indiſcreet uſe of her fortune, that has filled her whole 
life with the ſame indiſcretion, and kept her from think- 


ing 
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of what is right, and wiſe, and pious in every thing 


r you have ſeen her delighted in plays, and romances, 
W/candal and backbiting, eaſily flattered, and ſoon af- 
nted ; if you have ſeen her devoted to pleaſures and 
Perſions, a ſlave to every paſſion in its turn, nice in 
ry thing that concerned her body or dreſs, careleſs 
every thing that might benefit her ſo/, always want- 
ſome new entertainment, and ready for every happy 
Wvention, in /bew or dreſs, it was becauſe ſhe had pur- 


pers with the yearly revenue of berfli» 
fortune, I 
Sur might have been bumble, ſerious, devout, a lover 


of good books, an admirer of prayer and retirement, Care- 
ful of her time, diligent in good works, full of charity 
and the love of God, but that the imprudent uſe of 
her eſtate forced all the contrary tempers upon her. 

ZAnxDp it was no wonder, that the ſhould turn her 
e, her mind, her health and ſtrength to the ſame uſes 
Fat ſhe turn'd her fortune. It is owing to her being 
Wong in ſo great an article of life, that you can ſee 
ching wiſe, or reaſonable, or pious in any other part 

it. 
Now though the irregular trifling ſpirit of this cha- 


er belongs, I hope, but to few people, yet many 


fy here learn ſome inſtruction from it, and perhaps 
ſomething of their own ſpirit in it. 

Fox as Flavia ſeems to be undone by the unreaſonable 

e of her fortune, fo the /oxvneſ5 of moſt people's virtue, 

e imper fections of their ptety, and the diſorders of their 

ions, is generally owing to their imprudent uſe and“ 


* 
- 


=Wjoyment of lawful and innocent things. 


Mok people are kept from a true tenſe and taſte of 


| eligion, by a regular kind of ſenſuality and indulgence, 


i fo Pan by ge drunkenneſs. More men live regardleſs of 


de great duties of piety, through too great a concern 
pr worldly goods, than through direct injuſtice. 

Tris man would perhaps be devout, if he was not 
great a Virtuoſo, Another is deaf to all the motives 


2Þ piety, by indulging an idle ſlothful temper. 


CouLp you cure This man of his great curio/ity and 
1gurfative temper, or That of his falſe ſatisfaction ons 
thirſt 


under a neceſſity of obſerving how every 


( 66 ) | 
_ thirſt after learning, you need do no more to make tie] | 
both become men of great piety. 4 3 
Ir This woman would make fewer viſits, or That uns 


be always talking, they would neither of them find 
half ſo hard to be affected with Religion. .4 

Fox all theſe things are only little, when they 8 
compared to great ins; and though they are little in tha 
reſpect, yet they are great, as they are impediments s 
hindrances of a pious ſpirit. 3 

Fo x as conſideration is the only eye of the ſoul, as 11 
truths of Religion can be ſeen by nothing elſe, fo wa 


ever raiſes a /evity of mind, a trifiing ſpirit,. renders 1}: 1 


foul incapable of ſeeing, apprehending, and reliſh 8 
the doctrines of piety. | 

Wourp we therefore make a real progreſs in Religic | 
we muſt not only abhor groſs and notorious fins, but » 
mult regulate the innocent and /awful parts of our bei; 
viour, and put the moſt common and allow'd actions ( 
life under the rules of diſcretion and piety, 


HA RN. VIII 


N Y regularity of any one part of our life, i5t 


great advantage, not only on its own ACCOou! = 

but as it uſes us to live by rule, and think of the 9 Nee 
vernment of ourſelves [ 
A MAN of buſineſs, that has brought one part of“ . 
affairs under certain rules, is in a fair way to take i! M1; 
fame care of the reſt. e. 


So he that has brought. any one part of his life und ou 
the rules of Religion, may thence be taught to exten} m. 
the ſame order into other parts of his life. 19 
Ir any one is fo wiſe to think his time too precious s e: 
be diſpoſed of by chance, and left to be devoured xl 10 
any thing that happens in his way. If he 5 himſe pre 
ay g 1 

through his hands, and obliges himſelf to a certain o 
der of time in his buſineſs, his retirements and dewvotions, ith -. 
is hardly to be imagined, how ſoon ſuch a conduct wou pe 
2 improve, and perfect the whole courſe of b 
te. 4 
He that once thus knows the value, and reaps ide nc 

advantage 


I. 


3 
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Wvantage of a well ordered time, will not long be a 
That Wenger to the value of any thing elſe that is of any real 
m fin Incern to him, | 


A RULE that relates even to the ſmalleſt part of our 
>, is of great benefit to us, merely as it is a rule. 
Fo, as the proverb faith, He that has begun well, 
half done: So he that has begun to live by rule, has 
Wne a great way towards the perfection of his life. 
v rule, muſt here be conſtantly underſtood, à reli- 


bey wil 
e in i 
ents a= 


, as 8 —— 
0 ak Ws rule, obſerved upon a principle of duty to God. 
ers Fon if a man ſhould oblige himſelf io be moderate 


I his meals, only in regard to his /temach ; or abſtain 
| drinking, only to avoid the head-ach, or be mode- 
clio: Tate in his „lep, through fear of a /erhargy, he might be 
dot =” in theſe rules, without being at all the better man 
them. 
rp Bor when he is moderate and regular in any of 
eſe things, out of a ſenſe of Chriſtian ſobriety and ſelf- 
ial, that he may offer unto God a more reaſonable 
d holy life; then it is that the ſmalle/? rule of this kind, 
Wnaturally the beginning of great piety. 
Fox the ſmalleſt rule in theſe matters is of great 
nefit, as it teaches us ſome part of the government 


eliſhin 


„ 160 


= ourſelves, as it keeps up a tenderneſs of mind, as it 
>" eſents God often to our thoughts, and brings a ſenſe 
of bi Religion into the ordinary actions of our common 


te k 1 1 . 
lr a man, whenevever he was in company where any 


e core, talked /ewd!ly, or ſpoke evil of his neighbour, 
ould make it a rule to himſelf either gently to reprove 
m, or if that was not proper, then to leave the com- 
ny as decently as he could; he will find that this lit- 


unde 3 
exten 


Ry 


=y rule, like a little leaven hid in a great quantity of 
il eat, would ſpread and extend itſelf through the whole 
„ im of his life. . : 

Lo Is another ſhould oblige himſelf to abſtain on the 
„ od s. day from many innocent and lawful things as tra- 
__ elling, viſiting, common converſation, and diſcourſing 
F eon worldly matters, as trade, news, and the like; if 

e [bould devote the day, beſides the publick worſhip 
de e Lreater retirement, reading, devotion, inſtruction 
12 nd works of Charity: Though it may ſeem but a ſmall 


thing, 


WI eo ny agus en goes — — * 


— — 
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thing, or a needleſs nicety, to require a man to abſi; 
from ſuch things, as may be done without fin, % 
whoever would try the benefit of to little a rule, wif 
perhaps thereby find ſuch a change made in his fp 
and ſuch a taſte of piety raiſed in his mind, as he w 
an entire ſtranger to betore. x 


» 
a 


3 lira 


. "Try ; an 
Ir would be eaſy to ſhew in many other inſtance A* 
how little and ſmall matters are the firſt ſteps, and na he 
ral beg innings of great perfection. i 
a ind, 

Bur the two things, which of all others moſt wm. 


to be under a ſtrict rule, and which are the greateſt b 
ſings both to ourſelves and others, when they are rig 4 
ly uſed, are our time, and our money. "Theſe talents x: t Y. 
continual means and oportunities of doing good. * A 

He. that is piouſly ſtrict, and exact in the wiſe m 11 7 
nagement of either of theſe, cannot be long ignoru Mir * 
of the right uſe of the other. And he that is happy ia 
the religious care and diſpoſal of them both, is alreag 
aſcended ſeveral ſteps upon the ladder of Chriſtian pM. 
ection | 


As 


Miranda (the ſiſter of Flavia) is a ſober reaſonab = 
Chriſtian ; as ſoon as ſhe was miſtreſs of her tine au, c 
fortune, it was her firſt thought, how ſhe might Set cr 
fil every thing that God required of her in the ule ly 


them, and how ſhe might make the beſt and happie! 
uſe of this ſhort life. She depends upon the truth d oh 
what our bleſſed Lord hath ſaid, that there is but nA 5 0 
thing needful ; and therefore makes her whole life bu in 
one continual labour after it. She has but one rea Nec 
for doing or not doing, for liking or not liking any thing Die 
and that is the vill of God. ; 2 
WuiLsT ſhe was under her mother, ſhe was force 


to be genteel, to live in ceremony, to fit up late at nig Hic 


wed 


to be in the folly of every faſhion, and always wi/itinlW th 
on Sundays. To go patched, and loaded with a burdu at, 
of finery, to the holy Sacrament ; to be in every polie hd 
converſation, to hear prophaneſs at the play-houſe, and > KF 
wanton. ſongs and love intrigues at the opera, to dance Wo: 
at publick places, that eps and rakes might admire idee 
fhneneſs of her ape, and the beauty of her motions. * 
The remembrance of this way of life makes her ex- fe 
ceeding careful to atone for it, by a contrary behaviour. 
Miranda 
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5 4 firanda does not divide her duty between God, her 
10 ſs | bour, and herielf, but ſhe conſiders all as due to 
* * , and ſo does every thing in his name, and for his 
* This makes her conſider her fortune as the gift 
Pn od, that is to be uſed, as every thing is that belongs 
1 God, for the wiſe and reaſonable ends of a Cbriſ- 
gane and holy liſe. Her fortune therefore is divided 
N. irt herſelf, and ſeveral poor people, and the has on- 
"Wer part of relief from it. She thinks it the ſame folly 
1 Windulge herſelf in needleſs, vain expences, as to 
* We to other people to ſpend in the ſame way. There- 
* "Me as ſhe will not give a pr man money to go 
te ee puppet-ſhew, neither will ſhe allow herſelf any 
mY ſpend in the ſame manner; thinking it very proper 
to be as 4vi/e herſelf, as ſhe expects a poor man ſhould 


iſe m For as it is a folly and a crime in a poor man, ſays 


non banda, to waſte what is given him, in fooliſh trifles, 


7 ) "Wilt he wants meat, drink and cloatbs: So is it leſs 
ea y, or a leſs crime in me to ſpend that money in filly 
an Wc rfions which might be ſo much better ſpent in 
tation of the divine goodneſs, in works of kind- 
and charity towards my fellow creatures, and fel- 
Chriſtians? If a poor man's own neceſſities are a 
ſon why he ſhould not waſte any of his money idly, 
ly the neceſſities of the poor, the excellency of Cha- 
„which is received as done to Chriſt himſelf, is a 


ſonabk 


me al. 


eft ful 


ule 
appiel 


1 ch greater reaſon, why no one ſhould ever waſte 
"ut IF of his money. For if he does ſo, he does not only 
fe Vu like the poor man, only waſte that which he wants 
my elf, but he waſtes that which is wanted for the moſt 


ie uſe, and which Chriſt himſelf is ready to receive 
his hands. And if we are angry at a poor man, and 
k upon him as a wwretch, when he throws away that 


force 


nights] ich ſhould buy his own bread; how muſt we appear 
iii the ſight off God, if we make a wanton, idle uſe of 
ur dnt, which would buy bread and cloaths for the hungry 
Polite d naked brethren, who are as near and dear to God, 
* = we are, and fellow heirs of the ſame ſtate of future 


lory? This is the ſpirit of Miranda, and thus ſhe uſes 


re the : e gifts of God; ſhe is only one of a certain number of 
oy ele, that are relieved out of her fortune, and ſhe only 
F *. fers from them in the 4/:ſ2dneſs of giving. 


SHE 


randa 


— — — — 2 — 
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SHE has but one rule that ſhe obſerves in her dre 
to be always clean, and in the cheape/t things. Exer 
thing about her reſembles the purity of her ſoul, 1 
ſhe is always clean without, becauſe ſhe is always puM 
within. 4 
Every morning fees her early at her prayers, . 
rejoices in the beginning of every day, becauſe it ] | 
gins all her pious rules of holy living, and brings u 
freſh pleaſures of repeating them. She ſeems to bes 
a guardian angel to thoſe that dwell about her, with e 
watchings and prayers, bleſſing the place where (| 
dwells, and making interceſſion with God for thoſe th 
are aſleep. 4 
Hex devotions have had ſome intervals, and Gy 
has heard ſeveral of her private prayers, before the lis: wo 
is ſuffered to enter into her ſiſter's room. Miranda dit Apol! 
not know what it is to have a dull half day; the retun m 
of her hours of prayer, and her religious exerciſes, con: = 
too often to let any conſiderable part of time lie hes 
upon her hands. 4 
WHEN you fee her at work, you ſee the ſame vial 
dom that governs all her other actions, ſhe is either @ 
ing ſomething that is neceſſary for herſelf, or neceſſar 
for others, who want to be aſſiſted. There is ſcarcey 
poor family in the neighbourhood, but wears ſomethi* 
or other that has had the labour of her hands. Kt 
wiſe and pious mind, neither wants the amuſement, n 
can bear with the folly of idle and impertinent wolf 
She can admit of no ſuch folly as this in the day, U 
cauſe ſhe is to anſwer for all her actions at night, Weh 
there is no wiſdom to be obſerved in the employmer 
of her hands, when there is no «u/eful or charitable wolf 
to be done, Miranda will work no more. At her 11 
ble ſhe lives ſtrictly by this rule of holy Scripture, u 
ther ye eat, or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all to (i 
glory of God. This makes her begin and end ever 
meal, as ſhe begins and ends every day, with acts 0 
devotion : She eats and drinks only for the fake of livig 
and with fo regular an abſtinence, that every meal is uf 
exerciſe of /e!f-denial, and ſhe humbles her body ev 
ry time that ſhe is forced to feed it. If Miranda wa hort 


to run a race for her life, ſhe would ſubmit 0 Joſe 
mW 


— 
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er dre that was proper for it. But as the race which is 
Eren Wbefore ber, 4 ace of holineſs, purity, and heavenly 
ul, MW ion, which ſhe is to finiſh in a corrupt, diforder'd 
s pu y of earthly paſſions, fo her every day diet has only 
one end, to make her body fitter for this ſpiritual 

ers, [ e. She does not weigh her meat in a pair of ſcales, 
e it tn ſhe weighs it in a much better balance; as much as 
es a proper ſtrength to her body, and renders it able 


_ willing to obey the foul, ſo much is Miranda's meal. 
vith e rue holy Scriptures, eſpecially of the New Teſta- 
84 Int, are her daily ſtudy; theſe ſhe reads with a 
Ole a 


Nichtul attention, conſtantly caſting an eye upon her- 
and trying herſelf, by every doctrine that is there. 
d Gn Mpeen ſhe has the New Teſtament in her hand, ſhe 
Soles herſelf at the feet of our Saviour and his 
Apoltles, and makes every thing that ſhe learns of them, 
"K& many laws of her life. She receives their ſacred 


heay ſaw their perſons, and knew that they were juſt 
_ e from heaven, on purpoſe to teach her the way that 
ne u, as to it. 
zer c sus thinks, that the try ing herſelf every day by the 
celluy errines of Scripture, 15 the only poſlible way to be 
carce, addy for her trial at the laſt day. She is ſometimes 
1eth raid that ſhe lays out too much money in books, be- 
I uſe ſhe cannot forbear buying all practical books of 
nt, Wy note; eſpecially ſuch as enter into the heart of 
t Wan igion, and deſcribe the inward holineſs of the Chriſ- 
Ly, vn life, But of all human writings, the lives of 
ie ous perſons, and eminent ſaints, are her greateſt de- 
you ht. In theſe ſhe ſearches as for hidden treaſure, 
e Wo 


dping to find ſome ſecret of holy living, ſome uncom- 
her Pon degree of piety, which ſhe may make her own. 
"Sy this means Miranda has her head and heart ſtored 
ich all the principles of wiſdom and holineſs, and if 
ou are in her company, when ſhe thinks proper to 
k. you muſt be made wiſer and better, whether you 
ill or no. 
To relate her charity, would be to relate the hiſtory 
ap! every day for twenty years; for fo long has all her 
ortune been ſpent that way. She has ſet up near twenty 
poor tradeſmen that had failed in their * 2 
| ave 
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ſaved as many from failing. She has educated ſerve: 
poor children, that were picked up in the ſtreets, :Mf 
pu them in a way of an honeſt employment. It 
abourer is confined at home with ſickneſs, ſhe ſer 

him, till he recovers, vice the value of his wage 
that he may have one part to give to his family, ; 
uſual, and the other to provide things convenient for 1 
ſickneſs. 13 

Ir a family ſems too large to be ſupported by the labos if 
of thoſe that can work in it, ſhe then hath frequen 
paid their rent, and by this means there are many po» M 
families that live in a comfortable manner, and are fr 
year to year bleſſing her in their prayers. ' 

Ir there is any poor man or woman that is more be 
ordinarily wicked and reprobate, Miranda has her e, 
upon them, ſhe watches their time of need and adv: 
fity ; and if ſhe can diſcover that they are in any gte 
ſtreights or afflition, ſhe gives them ſpeedy relief. $: 
has this care for this ſort of people, becauſe ſhe or: 
ſaved a very profligate perſon from being carried to g 
ſon, who immediately became a true penitent. 

THexe is nothing in the character of Miranda mes 
to be admired, than this temper. For this tender: 
of affection towards the moſt abandoned ſinners, 1s t:: 
higheſt inſtance of a divine and godlike ſoul. 

Miranda once paſſed by a houſe when the man ati 
his wife were curſing and ſwearing at one anotte, 
in a molt dreadful manner, and three children crv1'!} 
about them; this ſight ſo much affected her compallic- 
nate mind, that ſhe went the next day, and brougt 
the three children, that they might not be ruined ©} 
living {with ſuch wicked parents; they now live wing 
Miranda, are bleſſed with her care and prayers, and «| 
the good works which ſhe can do for them. Th 
hear her talk, they ſee her live, they join with ker i 
prayers. The eldeſt of them has already converi* 
his parents from their wicked life, and ſhews a turn ©: 
mind fo remarkably pious, that Miranda intends bin 
for holy orders; that being thus ſaved himſelf, he m 
be zealous in the ſalvation of ſouls, and do to other 
miſerable objects, as ſhe has done to him. = 

Miranda is a conſtant relief to poor people in thei 
misfortune 3 


r 
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1 fortunes and accidents ; there are ſometimes little miſ- 
rtunes that happen to them, which of themſelves they 
ald never be able to overcome. The death of a cow, 
a horſe, or ſome little robbery, would keep them in 
ſtreſs all their lives. She does not ſuffer them to grieve 
y 1 er ſuch accidents as theſe. She often gives them the 
or I value of their loſs, and makes uſe of it as a means of 
9 ſing their minds towards God. 


abe sur has a great tenderneſs for old people, that are 
len own paſt their labour. The pariſh allowance to ſuch 
e ople, is very ſeldom a comfortable maintenance. 
ties hr this reaſon, they are the conſtant objects of ber 
we e; ſhe adds ſo much to their allowance, as ſome- 
- © "What exceeds the wages they got when they were young. 
Ya This ſhe does to comfort the infirmities of their age, 
te 1 


that being free from trouble and diſtreſs, they may ferve 
Ste. a in peace and tranquillity of mind. She has gene- 


8 ly a large number of this kind, who by her charities 
o Md exhortations to holineſs, ſpend their laſt days in great 
OF ty and devotion, 

Eiranda never wants compaſſion, even to common 
mos gars; eſpecially towards thoſe that are 9/7 or fck, or 
ernte of /ore;,. that want eyes or ins. She hears their 
One plaints with tendernels, gives them ſome proofs 

her kindneſs, and never rejets them with hard, or 

n at Mroachſul language, for fear of adding affliction to ber 
10'% Wow creatures. 
1": ier a poor traveller tells her, that he has neither 
Pal n2th, nor ford, nor menzy left, ſhe never bids him go 
oss, the place from whence he came, or tells him, that 
ed oh cannot relieve him, becauſe he may be a cheat, 
n. ſhe does not know him; but ihe relieves him for that 
nd +. ſon, becauſe he is a ftranger, and unknown to her. 
The Wc it is the moſt noble part ot charity, to be kind and 
her 1 der to thoſe whom we never ſaw before, and perhaps 
verit' oer may ſee again in this life. I was a ranger, and 
urn © {56k me in, faith our bleſſed Saviour; but who can 
s bin Er form this duty, that will not relieve perſons that are 
2 NN: known to bim? 

oil BE Miranda conſiders, that Lazarus was à common beg- 

ter! . that be was the care of Angels, and carry'd into 
n then 


rabam's boſom. She conſiders, that our bleſſed Sa- 
D viour, 


2 
or [UN 4 


of my alms. But what then? Is not this the very m 
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viour, and hi sApoſtles, were kind to beggars ; that thei 
ſpoke comfortably to them, healed their diſeaſes, ar 
reſtor'd eyes and limbs to the lame and blind. Tha 
Peter (aid to the beggar that wanted an alms from hin 
Silver and gold hade I none, but ſuch as I have give I th, 
in the name of Feſus Chriſt of Nazareth, riſe up and all 
Miranda, therefore, never treats beggars with difregap*< 
and averſion, but ſhe imitates the kindneſs of our Sar 
our and his Apoſtles towards them; and though f 
cannot, like them, work miracles for their relief, 30 
ſhe relieyes them with that power that ſhe hath ; a9 
may ſay with the Apoſtle, ſuch as I have give I thee, i: 
the name of feſus Chriſt. | 
Ir may be, ſaid Miranda, that J may often give» Mthe 
thoſe that do not deferve it, or that will make an 1“. 8 le 


thod of divine goodneſs? Does not God make his |: i 
79 on the evil, and on the pood © Is not this the v] 
goodneſs that is recommended to us in Scripture, that} 

1mitating of it, we may be children of our Father whit 
is in Heaven, who ſendeth rain on the juſt, and on the u 
juſt ? And ſhall I withhold a little money or food from n 
fellow creature, for fear he ſhould not be good enoꝶ 
to receive it of me? Do I beg of God to deal with 


not according to my merit, but according to his on ly 
great goodnels ; and ſhall I he ſo abſurd, as to withh| A 
my charity from a poor brother, becauſe he may ef r ic 
haps not deſerve it? Shall I uſe a meaſure towards hy ©. t 
which I pray God never to uſe towards me ? im 
Bestoks, where has the Scripture made merit the ni ſo 
or meaſure of charity? On the contrary, the Scriptu | a 
Jaith, if thy enemy hunger, feed him; if be thirſt, gi . 
him drink. eise 
Now this plainly teaches us, that the merit of pe N 
ſons is to be no rule of our charity, but that we ate Wl ©: © 
do acts of kindneſs to thoſe that et of all deſerre © 6 
For if I am to love and do good to my worſt enemie e 
if I am to be charitable to them, notwithſtanding 4M 2 
their ſpite and malice, ſurely merit is no meaſure of cf * 
rity, If 1 am not to withhold my charity from ſuch b on . 
people, and who are at the ſame time my enemi 19 0 


ſurely I am not to deny alms to poor beggars, 1 ; 
nelllch 
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ther know to be bad people, nor any way my ene- 


8. 
ou will perhaps ſay, that by this means I encou- 
Sc people to be beggars. But the ſame thoughtleſs 
b eddion may be made againſt a/ kinds of charities, for 
io y may encourage people to depend upon them. 
e ſame may be ſaid againſt forgiving our enemies, 
Sar it may encourage people to do us hurt. The ſame 
h de faid, even againſt the goodneſs of God, that 


= pouring his bleſſings on the evil and on the good, 
cke juſt and on the unjuſt, evil and unjuſt men are 
„„ rag d in their wicked ways. The fame may be 

' "MB againſt cloathing the naked, or giving medicines 
ice, the fick, for that may encourage people to neg/e:? 


themſelves, and be careleſs of their health. But when 


uy „ve of God dwelleth in you; when it has enlarged 


ry mn: . . 

bis r heart, and filled you with bowels of mercy and 
e paſſion, you will make no more ſuch objections as 
bats Me. 


HEN you are at any time turning away the poor, 
old, the fick and belpleſs traveller, the lame, or the 
8:4, aſk yourſelf the queſtion; do I ſincerely with 
Wc poor creatures may be as happy as Lazarus, that 
Ws carry'd by Angels into Abraham's boſom ? Do l ſin- 
ly defire that God would make them fellow-heirs 
h me in eternal Glory? Now if you ſearch into 
r ſoul, you will find that there is none of theſe mo- 
Ys there, that you are wiſhing nothing of this. For 
Ws impoſſible for any one heartily to wiſh a poor crea- 
We ſo great a happineſs, and yet not have a heart 10 
rip e him a ſmall alms. For this reaſon, ſays Miranda, 
* far as I can, I give to all, becauſe I pray to God to 
gie all; and I cannot refuſe an alms to thoſe, 
of em I pray God to bleſs, whom I wiſh to be partak- 

of eternal glory ; but am glad to ſhew ſome degree of 
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Tas. We to ſuch, as, I hope, will be the objects of the infinite 
eme e of God. And if, as our Saviour has aſſur'd us, it 
ing e bleſſed to give than to receive, we ought to look 
of cen thoſe that aſk our alms, as ſo many friends and be- 


chert, that come to do us a greater good than they 
_ n receive, that come to exal: our virtue, to be evit- 
hom of our charity, to be monuments of our love, to be 
1 eillch D 2 our 
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our adwecates with God, to be to us in Chriſt's ſtead, 
appear for us at the day of judgment, and to help us vi 


bleſſedneſs greater than our alms can beſtow on them. 


Tuis is the ſpirit, and this is the life of the deva 


Miranda ; and if ſhe lives ten years longer, ſhe y 
have ſpent xi hundred pounds in charity, for that wh 


ſhe allows herſelf, may fairly be reckon'd amongſt hl 


alm. 


Wu ſhe dies, ſhe muſt ſhine amongſt Apoſtles, a 
Saints, and Martyrs ; the muſt ſtand amongſt the f 
ſervants of God, and be glorious amongſt thoſe thi 
have fought the good fight, and finiſhed their cout 


with joy. 
C H A . IX. 
OW this.life of Miranda, which I heartily recon 


trary it may ſeem to the way and faſhion of the world, 


yet ſuitable to the true ſpirit, and founded upon t | 


plaineſt doctrines of Chriſtianity. 


To live as ſhe does, is. as truly ſuitable to the 6 


pel of Chriſt, as to be bapiiz'd, or receive the Sac 


ment. 


Hex ſpirit is that which animated the Saints of fa 


mer ages; and it is becauſe they liv'd as ſhe does, th 
we now celebrate their memories, and praiſe God | 
their examples. 

Tree is nothing that is whimſical, trifling, or 
reaſonable in her character; but every thing there d 
ſcrib'd, is a right and proper inſtance of a ſolid and ri 


piety. 


obſerve any of theſe rules of life. 


IT is as oy 4 to ſhew, that it is whimſical to gol 
church, or to ſay one's prayers, as that it is whimſical i 
For all Miranda 
rules of living unto God, of ſpending her time and i 


* Ir i 
re 
mend to the imitation of her ſex, however « * 


ole 


tune, of eating, working, drefling, and converſing, a 


as ſubſtantial parts of a reaſonable and holy life, asd 
votion and prayer. 

Fox there is nothing to be ſaid for the wiſdom « 
ſobriety, the wiſdom of devotion, the wiſdom of cl 
rity, or the wiſdom of humility, but what is as g00 

| 1 
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argument for the wiſe and reaſonable uſe of ap- 
rel. 
W NETHER Can any thing be ſaid againſt the folly of 
ury, the folly of ſenſuality, the folly of extravagance, 
he vill folly of prodigality, the folly of ambition; of idleneſs, 
it which indulgence, but what muſt be ſaid againſt the tolly of 
gt /. For religion is as deeply concern'd in the owe as 
che other. 
les, Wis you may be vain in one thing, you may be vain in 
the fiery thing; for one kind of vanity only differs from 
ole i Mother, as one kind of intemperance differs from ano— 
_ Cour ger. 
ir you ſpend your fortune in the needleſs vain finery 
W dreſs, you cannot condemn prodigality or extrava- 
© Wnce, or luxury, without condemning yourlelt, 
Ir you fancy that it is your only folly, and that there- 


ead, i 
) us 0 
hem, 
devo 8 


recon re there can be no. great matter in it; you are like 
'er co Woſe that think they are only guilty of the folly of co- 
orld, *Wtouſneſs, or the folly of ambition. Now though ſome 
on 12 


Wople may live ſo plauſible a life, as to appear charge- 
dle with no other fault, than that of covetouſneſs or 

de Gi nbition; yet the caſe is not as it appears, for cove- 
Sac Puſneſs or ambition cannot ſubſiſt in a heart that is in 

her reſpects rightly devoted to God, 

of AI like manner, tho ſome people may ſpend moſt 
s, u at they have in needleſs expenſive ornaments of 
'od , reſs, and yet ſeem io be in every other reſpect truly 
ious, yet it is certainly falſe; for it is as impoſſible for 
or mind that is in a true /late of Religion, to be vain in the 
ere e of cloaths, as to be vain in the uſe of alms, or devo- 
nd ent. Now to convince you of this from your own re- 
ections, let us ſuppoſe that ſome eminent faint, as for 

go ſtance, that the holy Virgin Mary was ſent into the 
ficall 4 orld, to be again in a ſtate of trial for a few years, 
randiind that you was going to her, to be edified by her 
nd ſ&reat piety ; would you expect to find her dreſs'd out 


ig, ind adorn'd in fine and expenſive cloaths? No, you 
as od ould know in your own mind, that it was impoſſible. 
Do but add ſaint, or holy, to any perſon, either man or 

lom e omen, and your own mind tells you immediately, that 
of couch a character cannot admit of the vanity of exceſ- 


; cooliflive fine apparel. Imagine an apeſtle in an embroider'd 
3 uit; 


4 
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ſuit; every one's own natural ſenſe convinces him of 1; 
anconſiſtency of theſe things. | 

Now what is the reaſon, that when you think of 
ſaint, or eminent ſervant of God, you cannot admit 
the vanity of apparel ? Is it not becauſe it is inconſiſte: 
with ſuch a right ſtate of heart, ſuch true and exal 
piety ? And is not this therefore a demonſtration, th: 
where ſuch vanity is admitted, there a right ſtate ( 
heart, true and exalted piety, muſt needs be wanting, 
For as certainly as the holy Virgin Mary could not int 
dulge herſelt, or conform to the vanity of the world |: 
dreſs and figure ; ſo certain is it, that none can induly! 
themſelves in this vanity, but thoſe who want her pe. 
ty of heart; and conſequently it muſt be owned, ia 
all needleſs and expenſive finery of dreſs, is the effe& 
a diſorder'd heart, that is not govern'd by the true ſpit 
of Religion. 

Covetouſneſs is not a crime becauſe there is any ham 


in gold or filver, but becauſe it ſuppoſes a fooliſh and un! * 5 
reaſonable ſtate of mind, that is fallen from its tru whe 


good, and ſunk into ſuch a poor and wretched ſat 7 offe 
faction. 11 


is 2 
In the ſame manner, the expenſive finery of dreſs is na! 8 
a crime, becauſe there is any thing goed or evil in cloathsÞ wo 


but becaule the expenſive ornaments of cloathing ſhewsi of 
fooliſh and unreaſonable ſtate of heart, that is fallen fron 


right notions of human nature, that abuſes the end d " 
cloathing, and turns the neceſſities of life into ſo mam „ F 
inſtances of pride and folly, = .- 

ALL the, world agree in condemning remarkable fi 10 
Now what is the reaſon of it? Is it becauſe there is an} _ 
thing finful in their particular dreſs, or affected manners: a 
No; but it is becauſe all people know, that it ſhews ti: = A 
ſtate of a man's mind, and that it is impoſſible for ſo - „. 
diculous an outſide to have any thing wiſe, or reaſonable, WR o 


or good withia. And indeed, to ſuppoſe a fop of great 
piety, is as much nonſenſe, as to ſuppoſe a coward 0 We 
great courage. So that all the world agree in owning, We 
that the u/e and manner of cloaths is a mark of the ſtate 
of a man's mind, and conſequently, that it is a thing 
bighly eſſential to religion. But then it ſhould be well 
conſider d, that as it is not only the ſo that is guilty oi 

intemperance, 
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Intemperance, but every one that tranſgreſſes the right 
Heaſures of eating and drinking; fo it ſhould be conſi— 
Her'd, that it is not only the fop that is guilty of the vanity 


ad abuſe of dreſs, but every one that departs from the 


eaſonable ends Mgloathing. 
As therefore argument againſt /ottiſhneſ3, 15 as 


W . 
good an argument againſt / kinds of intemperance; fo 


very argument againſt the vanity of fops, is as good an 
argument againſt all vanity and abuſe of dieſs. For they 
are all of the ſame kind, and only differ, as one degice of 


Snemperance may differ from another, 


Fox as in the matter of temperance; there is no rule, 


Put the ſobriety, that is according to the dottrines and 
Wpirit of our religion; ſo in the matter of apparel, there 
Js no rule to be oblerv'd, but ſuch a right ule of cloaihs, 
Is is according to the docttines and ſpirit of our religi- 
Son. Chriſtians are to be fo far from conforming to the 
Sfaſhions of this life, that to have overcome the world, 
is made an eſſential mark of Chriſtianity, 


Tuts therefore is the way that you are to judge of 


the crime of vain apparel ; you are to conſider it as an 
© offence againſt the proper uſe of cloaths, as covetouſneſs 
is an offence againk the proper uſe of money; you are” 
to conſider it as an indulgence of proud and unreaſonable 
tempers, as an offence againſt the humility and ſobriety 
of theChriſtian ſpirit; you are to conſider it as an ot- 
fence againſt all thoſe doctrines that require you io do 
all to the glory of God, that require you to make a right 
$ /e of your talents ; you are to conſider it as an offence 


againſt all thoſe texts of Scripture, that command you 
to love your neighbour as yourſelf, to feed the hungry, 
to cloath the naked, and do all works of charity that you 
are able; ſo that you muſt not deceive yourſelf wich 
ſaying, Where can be the harm of cloaths ? for the co- 
vetous man might as well ſay, Where can be the harm 
of gold or luer? but you muſt conſider, that it is a 
great deal of harm to want that wiſe, and reaſonable, 
and humble ſtate of heart, which is according to the ſpirit 
of religion, and which no one can bave in the manner 
that he ought. to have it, who indulges himſelf either 
in the vanity of dreſs, or the dejire of riches. 

Treks is therefore nothing right in the uſe of 
D 4 cloaths, 
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cloatlu, or in the uſe of any thing elſe in the world, hw 
the plainneſs and ſimplicity of the Goſpel, Every othe 
ule of things (however polite and faſhionable in 1}; 
world) diſtracts and diſorders the heart, and is incon.* 
ſiſtent with that inward ſtate of pi that purity 0 
heart, that wiſdom of mind, and regularity of affeQtia, 
which Chriſtianity requireth. 

Ir you would be a good Chriſtian, there is but on, 
way; you muſt Jive wholly unto God; and if you 
would live wholly unto God, you muſt live according u 
the wiſdom that comes from God; you muſt act ac 
cording to right judgments of the nature and value of 
things; you muſt live in the exerciſe of holy and hes“ 
venly affections, and uſe all the gifts of God to his praik” ? 


SOME perſons, perhaps, who admire the purity and 
perfection of the life of Miranda, may ſay, How can it 
be propoſed as a common example? How can we wh! 
are married, or we who are under the direction of ou} 
parents, imuate ſuch a life ? | 

Ir is anſwered, Juſt as you may imitate the liſe of Þ 
our bleſſed Saviour and his Apoſtles, The circum- 
ſtances of our Saviour's life, and the ſtate and conditi- 
on of his apoſtles, was more different from yours than 
that of Miranda is; and yet their life, the purity and per- 
fection of their behaviour, is the common example that 
is propoſed to all Chriſtians. 

Ir is their /irit therefore, their piety, their love of 
God, that you are to imitate, and not the particular form 
of their liſe. | R 

AcT under God as they did, direct your common ac 
tions to that end which they did, glorify your proper 
jtate with ſach love of God, ſuch charity to your 
neighbour, ſuch humility and ſelf-denial, as they did; 
and then, tho' you are only teaching your own chil- 
dren, and St. Paul is converting whole nations, yet 
you ate following his ſteps, and acting after his ex- 
ample, 

Don't think therefore, that you can't or need not 
be like Miranda, becauſe you are not in her ſtate of 
life; for as the ſame ſpirit and temper would have 
made Miranda a ſaint, tho' ſhe had been forc'd rx la- 

our 
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ld, bu pour for a maintenance; fo if you will but aſpire after 
otheſ per ſpirit and temper, every form and condition of lite 
in U ill furniſh you with ſufficient means of employing it. 
inc Miranda is what ſhe is, becauſe ſhe does every thing 
rity gf ith regard to her duty to God ; and when you do the 

ein, ſame, you will be exactly like her, tho' you are never 


Eo different from her in the outward ſtate of your life. 


ut os You are married, you fay ; therefore you have not 
if o our time and fortune in your power, as ſhe has. 
ling uf Ir is very true; and therefore you cannot ſpend fo 
Ct a0 nuch time, nor ſo much money, in the manner that ſhe 
ue of does. | 
d hes. Bur now Miranda's perfection does not conſiſt in 
Praie” his, that ſhe ſpends ſo much time, or ſo much money in 
ſuch a manner, but that the is careful to make the belt 
y and Juſe of all that time, and all that fortune, which God 
Can it; has put into her hands. Do you therefore make the belt 
* whop Fuſe of all that time and money which is at your. diſpoſal, 


fo, Fand then you are like Miranda. 

Ir ſhe has two hundred pounds a year, and you have 

only two mites, have you not the more reaſon to be ex- 

cum. ceeding exact in the wiſeſt uſe of it? If the has a great 

1d111- deal of time, and you have but a little, ought you not 

than to be the more watchful and circumſpect, leſt that /i/tle 

per. ſhould be loſt ? 

that Lou fay, if you was to imitate the cleanly plainneſs 
and cheapneſs of her dreſs, you ſhould oftend your /- 

e of © bands, | | 

= Firſt, Be very ſure that this is true, before you make it 

an excuſe. | 


Secondly, If your huſbands do really require you to 


ac- 
er WT patch your faces, to expole your breaſts naked, and to 
our be fine and expenſive in all your affarel, then take theſe 
id; two reſolutions: | 

hi- Firn, To forbear from all this, as ſoon as your huſbands 
yet will permit you. 5 

ex- Secondly, To uſe your utmoſt endeavour to recom- 


mend yourſelves to their affections by ſuch ſolid virtue, as 

may correct the vanity of their minds, and teach them 

to love you for ſuch qualities, as will make you amiable 

in the ſight of God and his angels. 

Az to this docttine concerning the plainneſs and mo- 
| D 5 deſty 
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deſty of dreſs, it may perhaps be thought by ſome tg ' things 
be ſufficiently confuted by aſking, Whether all perſon is law! 
are to be cloathed in the ſame manner? For 

Tus queſtions are generally put by thoſe, wio room, 
had rather perplex the plaineſt truths, than be obliged u peran! 


follow them. © parel 
Ler it be ſuppoſed, that I had recommended an uni. degre 
verſal plainneſs of diet, Is it not a thing ſufficiently re. [L 


ſonable to be univerſally recommended? But would queſt 
thence follow, that the nobleman and the /abourer were u And 
live upon the ſame food? & ſure | 

SUPPOSE I had preſs'd an univerſal temperance, does 
not religion enough juſtify ſuch a doctrine? But woull | 
it therefore follow, that all people were to drink the drin 
ſame liquors, and in the ſame quantity? : 

Ix like manner, tho' plainneſs and ſobriety of dreſs h; 
recommended to al/, yet it does by no means follow, | 
that all are to be cloathed in the ſame manner. : 

Now what 1s the particular rule with regard to tem- 


perance? How ſhall particular perſons, that uſe different a 
liguors, and in different quantities, preſerve their tempe- reli 
rance? ; a n 
Is not this the rule? Are they not to guard againſt For 
indulgence, to make their uſe of liquors a matter of con- as 
ſcience, and allow of 19 efron but ſuch as are con- the 
fiſtent with the Hricleſt rules of Chriſtian ſobriety ? lig 
Now transfer this rule to the matter of apparel, and the 
all queſtions about it are anſwered, act 
Let every one guard againſt the-wanzty of dreſs, let ſat 
them make their ½ of cloaths a matter of conſcience, | 
let them but deſtre to make the be/? uſe of their money; th 
and then every one has a rule that is ſufficient to direct th 
them in every ſtate of life. This rule will no more let ir 


the great be warn in their dreſs, than intemperate in their P 
liguors; and yet will leave it as lawful to have ſame dif- 

ference in their apparel, as to have ſome difference in U 

their drink. £91 WW e 

Bur now will you ſay, that you may uſe the fineſt, } 

richeſt wines, when and as you pleaſe, that you may be 9 

as expenſive in them as you have a mind, becauſe diffe- | 
rent liquers are allow'd ? If not, how can it be ſaid, that 
Jou may uſe c/eaths as you pleaſe, and wear the from 
| things 
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; things you can get, becauſe the bare difference of cloaths 

is lawtul 2? | | 

Fos as the lawfulneſs of different liquors leaves no 

„who room, nor any excuſe, for the ſmalleſt degrees of intem- 

ged io perance in drinking; ſo the lawfulneſs of different ap- 
parel leaves no room, nor any excuſe, for the ſmalleſt 

n uni. degrees of wanity in dreſs. 

y rea. To alk what is vanity in dreſs, is no more a puzzling 

buld it 1 queſtion, than to aſk, what, is intemperauce in drinking. 

ere u And tho' religion does nat here ſtate the particular mea- 

& /ure for all individuals, yet it gives ſuch general rules, 

does as are a ſufficient direction in every ſtate of life. 

VOuld He that lets religion teach him, that the end of 

© the WT drinking is only fo far to refreſh our ſpirits, as to keep 
© us in good health, and make ſoul and vody fitter for all 

the offices of a h and pious life, and that he is to de- 

ſire to glorify God by a right uſe of this /zberty, will al- 


ways know what intemperance is, in his particular ſtate, 


e ſs is 
llow, 


tem. and the ſame in cloaths. 

ren AnD he that thinks it a needleſs nicety, to talk of the 
npe- religious uſe of apparel, has as much : reaſon to think it 
a needleſs nicety, to talk of the religious uſe of /iquors. 
unſlt For luxury and indulgence in dreſs is as great an abuſe, 
con- as luxury and indulgence in eating and drinking. And 
on- there is no avoiding; either of them, but by making re- 


ligion che meaſure of our allowance in both caſes. And 
there is nothing in religion to excite a man to this ex- 
afneſs in one caſe, but what is as good a motive to the 
let ſame exactneſs jn the other. e 


ce, | Faxtaes, as all thipgs that are /awful, are not 
y 3 therefore expedient ; ſo there are ſome things lawful in 
ct the uſe of liguors and apparel, which by abſtaining 
et from. them for pious ends, may he made means of great 
Ir perfection. 1% e ate ane 
7 Tuus for inſtance, if a man; ſhould. deny himſelf ſuch 
L uſe of liquors as is /awfe ; if he ſhould refrain from ſuch 
expence in his drink as might be allowed without fin; if 
, he ſhould-do-this, nat only for' the ſake of a more pi 


ſelf-denial, but that be might be able to relieve and re- 
ſreſli the helpleſs, poor, and ſick. 


is lawful in dreſs ; if he ſhould be more frugal and 


mean 


Ir another ſhould abſtain from the uſe of that which 


| 
i 
: 

1 
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lutely require ; if he ſhould do this not only as a mean; 
of a better bumility, but that he may be more able to 


cloath other people; theſe perſons might be ſaid to do 


that which was highly ſuitable to the zrue ſpirit, though 
not ahſclutely required by the letter, of the law of Chriſ, 


For if thoſe oh give a cup of cold water to a diſciple 1 


of Christ. ſball not loſe their reward, how dear muſt they 
be to Chriſt, who often give themſelves water, that they 


may be able to give wine to the ſick and languiſhing Þ 


members of Chriſt's body ! 
Bor to return. All that has been here ſaid to married 


women, may ſerve for the ſame inſtruction to ſuch as are 


{till under the direction of their parents. 

Now tho' the obedience which is due to parents doe: 
not oblige them to carry their virtues any higher than 
their parents require them; yet their obedience requires 


them to ſubmit to their direction in all things not contra- | 


Ty tothe laws of God. 


Ir therefore, your parents require you to live more 


in the faſbion and conver ſation of the world, or to be 
more expen/ive in your dreſs and perſon, or to diſpoſe 
of your time otherwiſe than ſuits with your defires af- 
ter greater perfection, you muſt ſubmit, and bear it as 
your cro/5, till you are at liberty to follow the higher 
counſels of Chriſt, and have it in your power to chuſe 
the beſt ways of raiſing your virtue to its greateſt 
height. i Ez 

Now altho' whilſt you are in this ſtate, you may be 
obliged to forego ſome means of improving your virtue, 
yet there are ſome others to be found in it, that are not 
to be had in a life of more liberty. 

For if in this ſtate, where obedience is fo great a vir- 
tue, you comply in all things lawful, out of a pious, ten- 
der ſenſe of duty; then thoſe things which you thus per- 


form, are, inſtead of being hindrances of your virtue, 


turned into means of improving it. C 

WH ar you loſe by being reſtrained from ſuch things, 
as you would chuſe to obſerve, you garn by that excel- 
lent virtue of obedience, in humbly complying againſt 
your temper, | ORE 


Now 


mean in his habit, than the neceſſities of religion abc. 4 
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Now what is here granted, is only in things las- 


uus much to ſhew, how perſons under the direc- 
n of others, may imitate the wiſe and pious life of 


Hiranda. : a 
Bor as for thoſe who are altogether in their own 


ciple nds, if the liberty of their ſtate makes them covet the 
they gifts, if it carries them to chuſe the mo/? excellent 
hey ays, if they, baving all in their own power, ſhould 
wins Irn the whole form of their life into a regular exerciſe 


the bigheſt virtues, bappy are they who have ſo learn- 
© Chriſt! | 
Arx perſons cannot receive this ſaying. They that 
"Me ready to receive it, let them receive it, and bleſs 
Wat ſpirit of God which has put ſuch good motions into 
Weir hearts. 
Go may be ſerved, and glorified in every ſtate of 
"Mc. But as there are ſome ſtates of life more deſirable 
ian others, that more purify our natures, that more im- 
Nove our virtues, and dedicate us unto God in a higher 
anner; fo thoſe, who are at liberty to chuſe for them- 
ves, ſeem to be called by God to be more eminently 
Wvoted to his ſervice. 
Ev fince the beginning of Chriſtianity, there 
ve been two orders, or ranks of people, amongſt good 
Mriſtians. F501 
Tae one, that fear'd and ſerv'd God in the common 
ices and buſineſs of a ſecular worldly life. | 
Tus other, renouncing the common buſineſs and com- 
Won enjoyments of life, as riches, marriage, honours, 
d pleaſures, devoted themſelves to woluntary poverty, 
Wreinity, devotion, and retirement, that by this means 


vir- ey might live wholly unto God in the daily exerciſe of 
ten-ivine and heavenly life. | 
der- Tunis teſtimony J have from the famous eccleſiaſtical 
tue, Miltorian Euſebius, who lived at the time of the fir 


neral council, when the faith of our Nicene Creed was 
Wabliſhed, when the Church was in its greateſt giery and 
rity, when its Biſhops were ſo many holy fathers and 
ninent ſaints. 

* TayrreFoke, faith he, there hath been inſtituted 
in the Church of Chriſt, zzv0 ways, or manners of liv- 
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„ing. The one raiſed above the ordinary ſtate of H 
« ture, and common ways: of living, rejects wed 
« poſſeſſions, and worldly goods, and being wholly (elif 


« rate and remov'd from the ordinary converſation [e 
„ common life, is appropriated and devoted ſolely ite 
the worſhip and ſervice of God, through an exceedinfiſodis 
* degree of heavenly love: de 
© TuEv who are of this order of people, ſeem dei mat 
eto the life of this world, and having their bodies o Fei 
« upon earth, are in their minds and contemplations due heir! 
« ling in heaven: From whence, like many heavei a c 
« inhabitants, they look down upon human lite, mi im e 
ing interceſſions and oblations to Almighty God for lr 


« whole race of mankind. And this not with the % 
« of beaſts, or the fat, or ſmoke, and burning of boi 
but with the higheſt exerciſes of true piety, wi 
is cleanſed and purified hearts, and with, an whole for 
« of life ſtrictly devoted to virtue. "Theſe are their | 
« critices, which they continually offer unto God, imp 
« ring his mercy and favour: for themſelves, and the 
6“ fellow creatures. | mw 
„ CHRISTIANITY received this as the perfect mani 
« of life. | 
« THz other is of a lower form, and ſuiting it 
„% more to the condition of human nature, admits« 
% chaſte wedlock, and care of children and family, 
« trade and buſineſs, and goes through all the employ 
« ments of life, under a ſenſe of piety, and fear oi 
No they who have choſen this manner of li: 
have their ſet times for retirement and ſpiritual exer 
« ſes, and particular days are ſet apart for their hearin 
« and learning the word of God. And this order d 
„people are conſidered, as in the ſecond fate of pic!) 
ic 22 Dem. EUane l. I. c. 8.“ =Y 
Tuus this learned hiſtorian. 8 
A-REL1G10N that opens ſuch a ſcene of glory, that 
diſcovers things ſo infinitely above all - the world, 18 
ſo triumphs over death, that aſſures us of ſuch manſion 
of bliſs, where we ſhall fo ſoon be as the Angels of Cv 
in heaven ; what wonder is it, if ſuch a religign, ſud 
truths and expectations, ſhould in ſome holy ſouls ce 
. | ſtrof 
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oy all earthly deſires, and make the ardent love of 
edi :venly things, be the one continual paſſion of their 
ſep arts? 
*. le the religion of Chriſtians is founded upon the in- 
lely White humiliation, the cruel mockings and ſcourgings, the 
eedinfgodigious ſufferings, the poor, perſecuted life, and pain- 
death of a crucified Son of God; what wonder is it 


2 de many humble adorers of this profound myſtery, many 


es donate lovers ot a crucified. Lord, ſhould renounce 
; dueWheir ſhare of worldly pleaſures, and give themſelves up 
aver a continual courſe of ſelf-denial: that thus ſuffering 
maß zi Chriſt here, they may reign with him hereafter ? 
or U le trutb itſelf hath aſſur'd us, that there is but one 
e bl, 


ing needfut, what wonder is it, that there ſhould be 


boli$Wme amongſt Chriſtians. ſo full of faith, as to believe 


„ ui is in the higheſt ſenſe of the word, and to deſire ſuch 
e for ſeparation from the world, that their care and attention 
1eir i the one thing needful may not be interrupted ? | 

impa le the choſen weſſel, St. Paul, hath ſaid, He that is 


A the g arried careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how 
may pleaſe the Lord ; and that there is this difference 
Bo between a wife and a virgin; the unmarried woman 
eib for the things of the Lord, that ſhe may be holy both 
body and ſpirit : What wonder is it, if the purity and 
mits rſection of the virgin ſtate, hath been the praiſe and 
1ly, ory of the Church in its firſt and pureſt ages? 
mp Bor we are fallen into an age, where the love not 
ear h of many, but of moſt, is waxed cold. 
nav made this little appeal to antiquity, and quoted 
of eie few paſſages of Scripture, to ſupport ſome uncom- 
erer on practiſes in the life of Miranda; and to ſhew, that 
earl Wer higheſt rules of holy living, her devotion, ſelf-denial, 
der 08Wenunciation of the world, her charity, are founded in the 
f pie ließt counſels of Chriſt and his apoſtles, ſuitable to 
417 e high expectations of another life, proper inſtances of a 
F-avenly love, and all followed by the greateſt ſaints of 
e beſt and pureſt ages of the church. 
He that hath ears to bear, let him bear. 
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C H AF, ak a 
Have in the foregoing chapters gone through f * 


ſeveral great inſtances of Chriſtian devotion, a or 
ſhewn, that all the parts of our common life, our Tuc 


ployments, our talents, and gifts of fortune, are all to tize 
made holy and acceptable unto God, by a wiſe and rWmuc 
vious uſe of every thing, and by directing our aQtioWrilti; 


and deſigns to ſuch ends, as are ſuitable to the hon ur b 
and glory of God. W: ful 
I SHALL now ſhew, that this regularity of devot u a1 
this holineſs of common life, this religious uſe of eve cio 
thing that we have, is a devotion that is the duty of eh; 
orders of Chriſtian people. . . 
Fulvius has had a learned education, and taken HMD c 
degrees in the Univer/ity ; he came trom thence, that M mii 
might be free from any rules of life, He takes no en d S 
ployment upon him, nor enters into any buſineſs, bt 7 Ir i 
cauſe he thinks that every employment or bufineſs, f at 
eople to the careful performance and juſt diſcharge h a 
its ſeveral duties. When he is grave, he will tell youll 
that he did not enter into holy orders, becauſe he loc 
upon it to be a ſtate that requires great holineſs of 1: 
and that it does not ſuit his temper to be ſo goof 
He will tell you, that he never intends to marry, becau 
he cannot oblige himſelf to that regularity of life, aa 
good behaviour, which he takes to be the duty ali 
thoſe that are at the bead of a family. He refuſed i 
be Godfather to his nephew, becauſe he will have n 
truſt of any kind to anſwer for. 
Fulvius thinks that he is conſcientious in this condut 
and ts therefore content with the moſt idle, impertinen, 
and careleſs life. 
He has no religion, no devotion, no pretences . 
iety. He lives by no rules, and thinks all is very wel, 
cauſe he is neither a prieſt, nor a father, nor a guar 
dian, nor has any employment or family to look after. 
Bur Fulvius, you are a rational creature, and as ſuci 
are as much obliged to live according to reaſon ali 
order, as a prief is obliged to attend at the altar, ot! 


guardian to be fatthful to his truſt; if you live contra!) 
1 
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Leaſon, you don't commit a ſmall crime, you don't 


ak a ſmall truſt ; but you break the la of your na- 
Te, you rebel againſt God who gave you that nature, 


gh put yourſelf amongſt thoſe whom the God of reaſon 
n, order will puniſh as apoſtates and deſerters. 
Dur e 


Touch you have no employment, yet as you are 
Wtized into the profeſſion of Chriſt's religion, you are 
nd ref much obliged to live according to the holineſs of the 
aCtionWriſtian ſpirit, and perform all the promiſes made at 
honor — as any man is obliged to be honeſt and 
ihful in bis calling. If you abuſe this great calling, 
voto y u are not falſe in a ſmall matter, but you abuſe the 


I] to 


f even ecious blood of Chriſt ; you crucify the Son of God 


y of 4 el; you neglect the higheſt inſtances of divine good- 


. „ you diſgrace the church of God; you blemiſh the 
en b 


that l f dmiſes of Glory; and it will be more tolerable for Tyre 
no end Sidon at the day of judgment, than for you. 

1s, belt is therefore great folly, for any one to think him- 
S, cf at liberty to live as he pleaſes, becauſe he is not in 
arge h a ſtate of life as ſome others are: For if there is 
vii thing dreadful in the abuſe of any zru/? ; if there is 
> loony thing to be feared for the negleR of any calling, 


f lire is nothing more to be feared than the wrong uſe of 

gor reaſon, nor any thing more to be dreaded, than the 
xcalWole&t of our Chriftian calling; which is not to ſerve the 
fe, ie uſes of a ſhort life, but to redeem ſouls unto God, 
uty fill heaven with faints, and finiſh a kingdom of eternal 
uſed ory unto God. 


No man therefore muſt think himſelf excuſed from 
2 exadtneſs of piety and morality, becauſe he has cho- 
to be idle, and independent in the world ; for the ne- 
ities of a reaionable and holy life, are not founded in 
e ſeveral conditions and employments of this life, but 
the immutable nature of God, and the nature of man. 
man is not to be reaſonable and holy, becauſe he is a 
eſt, or a father of a family; but he is to be a pious 
leſt, and a good father, becauſe piety and goodneſs are 
e laws of human nature. Could any man pleaſe God, 
ithout living according to reaſon and order, there would 
nothing diſpleaſing to God in an idle prieſt, or a re- 
wate father, He therefore that abuſes his reaſon, is _ 
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dy of Chriſt; you abuſe the means of Grace, and the 
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him that abuſes the prie/?hood ; and he that negleQs, 4 


holineſs of the Chriſtian life, is as the m at dil aa 
* the moſt important — . 4 no 
Ir a man was to chuſe to put out his eyes, rat We abt 
enjoy the light, and fee Jo works 2, es e Ch 
ſhould voluntarily kill himſelf, by refuſing to eat God 
drink, every one would own, that ſuch a one was 2 Cult 
bel againſt God, that juſtly deſerves his higheſt indigq s of 
2 You would not ſay, that this was only ſinfa . * 
. or a maſter of a family, but in every man Tir 
Now wherein does the ſinfulneſs of this behav 0 
conſiſt ? Does it not conſiſt in this, that he abuſe _ 
nature, and refuſes to act that part for which God 1 at he 
created him? For if this be true, then all perſons t. * 
abuſe their reaſon, that act a different part from uw 2 
2 . created them, are like this man, eh * 
ain e bi 
_ „ and on the ſame account ſubject to A 
Let us ſuppoſe that this man, inſtead of ng 
. , uttins ons 
his eyes, bag only employed. them in looking at f 
tous things, or ſhut them up in ſeep; that inſtead = 
Rarving himſelf to death, by not eating at all, be be 
curn every meal into a feaſt, and eat and drink like Wi * 
Epicure ; could he be ſaid to have lived more to the; ſhi 
ry of God? could he any more be ſaid to act the 0 e of 
for which God had created him, than if he had pute * 
his eyes, and ſtarved bimſelf to death ? ſe, 
3 ſuppoſe a man acting unreaſonably; do ul ed 
ppoſe him extinguiſhing his reaſon, inſtead of put net 
out his eyes; and living in a courſe of folly and ul hag 
2 inſtead of ſtarving himſelf to den a, 
1 n you have found out as great @ rebel aguil 7: 
Fox he that puts out his eyes. ers hinſlf of uſe 
3 yes, or murders himſelf, 
only this guilt, that he abuſes the powers that Goa 9 ＋ 
given him; that he refuſes to act that part for which lr 
was created, and puts himſelf into a ſtate that is conti I 
— the mou will. And ſurely this is the guilt of ere Br 
* that lives an e unholy, and foo od 
As therefore, no particular ſtate, or private liſe, Qin 
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excuſe for the abuſe of our bodies, or ſelf-murder ; 
no particular ſtate, or private life, is an excuſe for 
e abuſe of our reaſon, or the negleC of the holinefs of 
e Cbriſtian religion. For ſurely, it is as much the will 
3 God that we ſhould make the beſt uſe of our rational 
eat Mculties, that we ſhould conform to the purity and holi- 
as of Chriſtianity, as it is the will of God, that we 
zue Yould uſe our eyes, and eat and drink for the preſerva- 

Ia of our lives. 

04" BY Tit therefore a man can ſhew, that he ſincerely en- 
Favours to live according to the will of God, to be 
at which God requires him te be; till he can ſhew, 
at he is ſtriving to live according to the holineſs of the 
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00 : indian religion; whoſoever he be, or whereſoever he 
"> "I, he has all that to anſwer for, that they have, who 
we fuſe to live, who abuſe the greateſt truſts, and neglect 
7 8 


2 higheſt calling in the world. 

Evexy body acknowledges, that all orders of men 
to be equally and exactly honeſt and faithful; there 
no exception to be made 1n theſe duties, for any pri- 
te or particular ftate of life. Now if we would but 
tend to the reaſon and nature of things; if we would 
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— t confider the nature of God, and the nature of man, 
ee ſhould find the ſame neceſſity for every other right 
be 4 e of our reaſon, for every grace, or religious temper 
de MI the Chriſtian life: we ſhould find it as abſurd to ſup- 


put ol 


do wil 
Putt 


dſe, that one man muſt be exact in piety, and another 
ed not, as to ſuppoſe that one man muſt be exaQ in 
nefly, but another need not. For Chriſtian humility, 
„ieh, dewotion, and prety, are as great and neceſſary 
ad arts of a reaſonable life, as juſtice and honeſty. | 
den Ax on the other hand, pride, ſenſuality, and cove- 
Au /n, are as great diſorders of the ſoul, are as high an 
| Puſe of our reaſon, and as contrary to God, as cheating, 
5 Wind di/bonefty. 
d V Theft and diſboneſly ſeem indeed, to vulgar eyes, to be 
1 reater ſins, becauſe they are ſo hurtful to civil ſociety, 
01 nd are ſo ſeverely puniſhed by human laws. 
bat Bur if we conſider mankind in a higher view, as 
"Rp 29's order or ſociety of rational beings, that are to 
" lorify him by the right uſe of their reaſon, and by 
ing conformably to the order of their * 
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ſhall find, that every temper that is equally contrary Hr of 
reaſon and order, that oppoſes God's ends and dein to 
and diforders the beauty and glory of the rational vo: 
is equally ſinful in man, and equally odious to G dien. 
This would ſhew us, that the fin of ſenſuelity is like er; 
ſin of N and renders us as great objects of the ¶ muci 
vine diſpleaſure. 25 ids 

Ac ain, if we conſider mankind in a farther view, WWcellar 
a redeemed order of fallen ſpirits, that are baptized inM hone 
a fellowſhip with the ſon of God; te be temples of Wy (tat! 
Holy Ghoſt ; to live according to his holy inſpiration 
to offer to God the reafonable ſacrifices of an hunb 
pious, and thankful life ; to purity themſelves from 1M 
diſorders of their fall; to make a right uſe of the mea : 
of grace, in order to be ſons of eternal glory: If wil 
took at mankind in this true light, then we ſhall fut et 
that all tempers that are contrary to this holy ſociel 
that are abuſes of this infinite mercy ; all actions ti 


make us unlike to Chriſt, that diſgrace his body, d 
abuſe the means of grace, and oppoſe our hopes 
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glory, have every thing in them, that can make user 
ever odious unto God. So that tho pride and ſenſual life 
and other vices of the like kind do not hurt civil ſocie tts. 
as cheating and diſhoneſty do; yet they hurt that ſocienWlt "9? 
and oppoſe thoſe ends, which are greater and more gie 
rious in the eyes of God, than all the ſocieties that re b 
to this world. hin 

NoTainG therefore can be more falſe, than to im rd. 
gine, that becauſe we are private perſons, that have N 
ken upon us no charge or employment of life, that then ng 
fore we may live more at large, indulge our appetite pre 
and be leſs careful of the duties of piety and holineſs ; yoo 
it is as good an excuſe for cheating and diſbonefty. Bt raiſe 
cauſe he that abuſes his reaſon, that indulges himſelf n- 
tuft and ſenſuality, and neglects to act the wiſe and ear 
ſonable part of a true Chriſtian, has every thing in tiber 
life, to render him hateful to God, that is to be found i edi 
r and diſhoneſty. ifca 

Ir therefore you rather chuſe to be an idle Epic ort 
than to be unfaithful; if you rather chuſe to live em 
tuft and ſenſuality, than to injure your neighbour in his r 


goods, you have made no better a proviſion for the is 
| vou 
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rary r of God, than he that rather chuſes to rob a houſe, 
deſig a to rob a church. ; 
ros the abuſing of our own nature, is as great a diſ- 
o Oedience againſt God, as the injuring our neigh- 
ike er; and he that wants piety towards God, has done 
the W much to damn bimfelt, as he that wants honeſty to- 
ids men. Every argument therefore, that proves it 
eſſary for all men. in all ations of life, to be tru- 
© honeſt, proves it equally neceſſary for all men, in 
* (8 tations of life, to be truly holy and pious, and do all 
Wings in ſuch a manner, as is fuitable to the glory of 


FLY pd. 
om 1M Ac a1x, another argument to prove that all orders 
- mea men are obliged to be thus holy and deyout in the 
If mon courſe of their lives, in the uſe of every thing 


Wt they enjoy, may be taken from our obligation to 


(ocielb2)cr- | 

ns H lr is granted, that prayer is a duty that belongs to all 
y, U es and conditions of men; now it we enquire into the 
pes ſen of this, why no ſtate of life is to be excuſed from 
> us ayer, we-ſhall find it as good à reaſon, why every ſtate 
ſualiꝗ lite is to be made a ſtate of piety and holineſs in all its 


us. 
For the reaſon why we are to pray unto God, and 
Waile him with bymns, and pſalms of thankſgiving, is 
is, becauſe we are to live wholly unto God, and glori- 
bim all poſſible ways. It is not becauſe the praiſes of 
Words, or forms of thankſgiving, are more particularly 

arts of piety, or more the worſhip of God than other 
Wings; but it is becauſe they are paſſible ways of 
kprefſing our dependence, our obedience, and de- 
otion to God. Now if this be the reaſon of verbal 


he raises and thankſgivings to God, becauſe we are to live 
ſelf Mato God all poſſible ways, then it plainly follows, that 
d re e are equally obliged to worſhip and glority God in all 
in bi ber actions, that can be turned into acts of piety and 


und i Dedience to him. And as actions are of much more ſig- 


ihcancy than words, it mult be a much more acceptable 


icun orſhip of God, to glorify him in all the actions of our 
ve i ommon life, than with any little form of words at any 
in bWParticular times. 

he fl Tuus, if God is to be worſhipped with forms of 


vou thankſgivings, 
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thankſgivings, he that makes it a rule to be con! 
and thankful in every part and accident of his life, 
cauſe it comes from God, praiſes God in a much high 
manner, than he that has ſome ſet time for ſinging, 
pſalms. He that dares not ſay an ill-natured word, i 
do an unreaſonable thing, becauſe he conſiders G 
as every where preſent, performs a better devotig 
than he that dares not miſs the Church. To live in 
world as a ſtranger and a pilgrim, uſing all its ena 
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but 
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ments as if we uſed them not, making all our acta * 
ſo many ſteps towards a better life, is offering a bet cv 
ſacrifice to God, than any forms of holy and heaverliſ rſhip 
Prayers. f : BW rig! 
To be humble in all our actions, to avoid every »Milikcc 
pearance of pride and vanity, to be meek and lowly re p 
our words, actions, dreſs, behaviour, and deſigns, rify 
imitation of our bleſſed Saviour, is worſhipping ergo 
in a higher manner, than they who have only ime: WM i; i; 
fall low on their knees in devotions. He that conte s, c 
himſelf with neceſſaries, that he may give the 'remai& ul: 
der to thoſe that want it; that dares not to ſpend : { 
money fooliſhly, becaufe he conſiders it as a talent froftab) 
God, which muſt be uſed according to his will, pra n wi 
God with ſomething that is more glorious than ſongs .. 
praiſe. Eve 
He that has appointed times for the uſe of wiſe a tend 
ious prayers, performs a proper inſtance of devotion er pr 
bas he that allows himſelf no times, nor any places, e cer 
any actions, but ſuch as are ſtrictly conformable to viWmp; 
dom and holineſs, worſhips the divine nature with To 
moſt true and ſubſtantial devotion. For who does ron 
know, that it is better to be pure and holy, than valm: 
talk about purity and holineſs? Nay, who does T the 
know, that a man is to be reckoned no farther pure, e he 
holy, or juſt, than as he is pure and holy, and jult mp. 
the common courſe of his life? But if this be plain, ths his 
it is alſo plain, that it is better to be holy, than to hand re 
holy prayers. | di. 
PrAYERs therefore are ſo far from being a ſuihcien gan y. 
devotion, that they are the ſmalleſt part of it. Ve ble, 
are to praiſe God with words and prayers, becauſe it "Wipe ret 


a poſhble way of glorifying God, who has ous r 
uc 
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that ſuch forms of praiſe muſt be ſo far from being 
acceptable devotion to God, that they muſt be abhot 
as an abomination ? Now the abſurdity which you 
in this inſtance, is the fame in any other part of «of 
life; if our common life hath any contrariety to our pn 
ers, it is the ſame abomination, as ſongs of thankſgiyy 
in the mouths of murmurers. 

Benvep knees, whilſt you are cloathed with pri 
heavenly petitions, whilſt you are hoarding up treaſy 
upon earth; holy devotions, whilit you live in the f 
lies of the world; prayers of meekneſs and charif 
whilſt your heart is the ſeat of ſpite and reſentmer 
hours of prayer, whilſt you give up days and year: 
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idle diverſions, impertinent viſits, and fooliſh pleaſure HE 
are as abſurd, unacceptable ſervices to God, as form: >art| 
thankſgiving from a perſon that lives in repinings and Mat / 
content. cien 

So that unleſs the common courſe of our lives be; gs b 


cording to the common ſpirit of our prayers, our pray 
are ſo far from being a real or ſufficient degree of de 
tion, that they become an empty lip-labour, or, v. 
is worſe, a notorious hypocriſy. 

SEEING therefore we are to make the ſpirit and / 
per of our prayers the common ſpirit and temper of os 
lives, this may ſerve to convince us, that all order erab 
people are to labour and aſpire after the ſame utmo/? r (e: 
fection of the Chriſtan life. For as all Chriſtians are Mir ſe: 
uſe the ſame holy and heavenly devotions, as they ed 
all with the ſame earneſtneſs to pray for the ſpirit itt. 
God; ſo is it a ſufficient proof, that all orders of p 9; 
ple are to the utmoſt of their power, to make their er., 
agreeable to that one ſpirit, for which they are all e of 
pray. in 

As certain therefore as the ſame holineſs of prayt iety 
requires the ſame holineſs of life, ſo certain is it, that er 8 
Chriſtians are called to the ſame holineſs of life. . 

A ſoldier, or a tradeſman, is not called to miniſter & de 
the altar, or preach the goſpel ; but every ſoldier r 
tradeſman is as much obliged to be devout, humble 
holy, and heavenly-minded in all the parts of his e 
mon life, as a clergyman is obliged to be zealous, faith du 
and laborious in all parts of his profeſſion, iS 
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Arp all this for this one plain reaſon, becauſe all 
ple are to pray for the ſame holineſs, wiſdom, and 
ine tempers, and to make themſelves as fit as they 
for the ſame heaven. 

ALL men therefore, as men, have one and the ſame 
portant buſineſs, to act up to the excellency of their 
jonal nature, and to make reaſon and order the law of 
their deſigns and actions. All Chriſtians, as Chri- 
ins, have one and the ſame calling, to live according 
the excellency of the Chriſtian ſpirit, and to make 
ſublime precepts of the goſpel the rule and meaſure 
all their tempers in common life. The one thing 

dful to one, is the one thing needful to all. 

Fus merchant is no longer to hoard up treaſures up- 
We arth ; the /o/dier is no longer to ht for glory; the 
Wat /cholar is no longer to pride himſelf in the depths 
cience ; but they muſt all with one ſpirit count all 
gs but loſs, for the excellency of the knowledge of Chri/t 
US. 

HE fine lady muſt teach her eyes to weep, and be 
Wathed with humility. The polite gentleman muſt ex- 
Inge the gay thoughts of wit and fancy, for a broken 
a contrite heart. The man ct quality muſt fo tar 
Wounce the _—y of his Lirth, as to think bimſelf 
Werable till he is born again. Servants muſt confider 
Wir ſervice as done unto God. Ma/fers muſt conſider 
Wir ſervants as their brethren in Chriſt, that are to be 


ey Need as their fellow members of the myſtical body of 
irit 
pe ung ladies muſt either devote themſelves to piety, 


yer, {elf denial, and all good works, in a wirgin 

W- of life; or elſe marry to be holy, ſober, and pru- 
Wt in the care of a family, bringing up their children 
ety, humility, devotion, and abounding in all 
er good works, to the utmoſt of their ftate and ca- 
Witv. They have no choice of any thing elſe, but 


(ter WW! devote themſelves to God in one of theſe ſtates. 
lier Ney may chuſe a married, or a ſingle life; but it is 


leſt io their choice, whether they will make either 
ea ſtate of holineſs, humility, devotion, and all o- 
duties of the Chriſtian life. It is no more left in 
r power, becauſe they gue fortunes, or are born 
of 
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of rich parents, to divide themſelves betwixt God a 
the world, or to take ſuch pleaſures as their fortud 
will afford them, than it 1s allowable for them to 
ſometimes chaſte and modeſt, and ſometimes not. 
Tuev are not to conſider, how much religion m 
' ſecure them a fair character, or how they may add «Mi: 
votion to an impertinent, vain, and giddy lite; but mu 
look into the ſpirit and temper of their prayers, into 
nature and end of Chriſtianity, and then they will fn 
that whether married or unmarried, they have but of 
buſineſs upon their hands, to be wiſe and pious, 2 
holy, not in little modes and forms of worſhip, but 
the whole turn of their minds, in the whole form 
all their behaviour, and in the daily couzle of tha 
common lite, * 
Young gentlemen muſt conſider, what our bleſſed uf 
viour ſaid to the young gentleman in the goſpel; | 
bid him ſell all that he had, and give to the poor. Ni 
tho” this text ſhould not oblige a// people to ſell all, | 
it certainly obliges all kinds of people to employ all the 
eſtates in fuch wife, and reaſonable, and charitat 
ways, as may ſufficiently ſhew, that all that te 
have is devoted to God, and that no part of it is ke 
from the poor, to be ſpent in needleſs, vain, and fool 
expences. 
Ir therefore young gentlemen propoſe to themſelves 
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life of pleaſure and indulgence, it they ſpend their eſtas Fo 
in high living, in luxury and intemperance, in ſtate ne- 
equipage, in pleaſures and diverſions, in ſports ate th 
gaming, and ſuch like wanton gratifications of tips the 
fooliſh paſſions, they have as much reaſon to look be ta 
themſelves to be angels, as to be diſciples of Chriſt. Name 

Lew them be aſſured, that it is the only buſineß in 
a Chriſtian gentleman, to diſtinguiſh himſelf by goufſvine : 
works, to be eminent in the moſt ſublime virtues ot hole 
goſpel, to bear with the ignorance and weakneſs of pirit 
vulgar, to be a friend and patron to all that do 
about him, to live in the utmoſt heights of wiſdom e rer 
holineſs, and ſhew through the whole courſe of his bett 
a true religious greatneſs of mind. They muſt a(pycatior 
after ſuch a genulity, as they might have learnt fcb 
ſeeing the bleſſed Jeſus, and ſhew no other ſpirit o be 


a gentlemil 
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z gentleman, but ſuch as they might have got by living 
vith the holy apoſtles. "They muſt learn to love God 
ich all their heart, with all their ſoul, and with all 
Wheir ſtrength, and their neighbour as themſelves ; and | 
Ihen they have all the greatneſs and diſtinction that they 
Wan have here, and are fit for an eternal happinels in 
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t mu eaven hereafter. | j 
to H T avs in all orders and conditions, either of men or | 
If omen, this is the one common holineſs, which is to be | 


ut 0 . he common life of all Chriſtians, 


8, at Tus merchant is not to leave devotion to the clergy- 
but van, nor the clergyman to leave humility to the /abour- 
orm hr ; women of fortune are not to leave it to the poor of 
F the beir ſex, to be diſcreet, chaſte, heepers at home, to adorn 


hemſelves in modeſt apparel, ſhameſacedneſs and ſobriety ; 
or poor women leave it to the rich to attend at the wor- 
Dip and ſervice of God. Great men mult be eminent. 


ſed 


Nor true poverty of /pirit, and people of a /ow and af- 
U. ie ſtate muſt greatly rejoice in God. 
ue Tur man of frength and power is to forgive and pray 
rita or bis enemies, and the innocent ſufferer that is chain— 


d in priſon, muſt, with Paul and 5:{as, at midnight fing 
Wrailes to God. For God is to be glorified, holineſs is 
Jo be practis'd, and the ſpirit of religion is to be the 
ommon ſpirit of every Chriſtian in every ſtate and con- 


elveif inon of life. 

eſtar For the Son of God did not come from above to add 
ute n external form of worſhip to the ſeveral ways of 
ts Wife that are in the world; and ſo to leave people to live 
the they did before, in ſuch tempers and enjoyments as 
k be faſhion and ſpirit of the world approves. But as he 
riſt. me down from heaven altogether divine and heaven- 
neſs y in his own nature, fo it was to call mankind to a di- 
go ine and heavenly life; to the higheſt change of their 
; of hole nature and temper ; to be born again of the holy 


pirit; to walk in the wiſdom, and light, and love of 
od; and be like him to the utmoſt of their power; 
o renounce all the moſt plauſible ways of the world, 
hether of greatneſs, buſineſs, or pleaſure; to a mortifi- 
ation of all their moſt agrecable paſſions; and to live in 
uch wiſdom, and purity, and holineſs, as might fit them 
0 be glorious in the enjoy ment of God to all eternity. 

2 Wur- 
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WraTEver therefore is fooliſh, ridiculous, wain, ( 
earthly, or ſenſual, in the life of a Chriſtian, is ſon 
thing that ought not to be there, it is a t and a0 
fiiement that muſt be waſhed away with tears of repen 
ance. But if any thing of this kind runs thro' the ca 
of our whole life, if we allow ourſelves in things th 
are either vain, fooliſh, or ſenſual, we renounce oi; 


profeſſion. : Jou w 

For as ſure as Jeſus Chriſt has wiſdom and holinek W! the 
as ſure as he came to make us like himſelf, and to Mund 
baptized into his ſpirit, ſo ſure it is, that none can irit « 


ſaid to keep to their Chriſtian profeſſion, but ther 1 01 
wha to the utmoſt of their power live a wiſe, and fed 
ly, and heavenly liſe. This, and this alone, is Chr Won i 
ſtianity; an univerſal holineſs in every part of life, Mod 
heavenly wiſdom in all our actions, not conforming ery 
the ſpirit and temper of the world, but turning i a 6: 
worldly enjoyments into means of piety and devotinninet 
to God. Cort "i 
BuT now if this devout ſtate of heart, if theſe ted e 
bits of inward holineſs, be true religion, then true i{{&mpe: 
ligion is equally the duty and happineſs of all ord No! 
ot men; for there is nothing to recommend it to r a y 
that is not the ſame recommendation of it to all ſt er, 
of people. Wim, : 
Ir it be the happineſs and glory of a bi/bop to live I Ir) 
this devout ſpirit, full of thele holy tempers, doit y yo 
every thing as unto God, it is as much the glory H uſt b 
happineſs of all men and women, whether young or o orio. 
to live in the ſame ſpirit. And whoever can find ani ſuct 
reaſons, why an ancient biſbep ſhould be intent up es. 
divine things, turning all his life into the higheſt e ligio 
ciſes of piety, wiſdom, and devotion, will find tte omat 
io many reaſons, why he ſhould io the utmoſt of Hrees e 
power do the ſame himſelf. ty, it 
Ie you ſay, that a &i/hop muſt be an eminent ex freq 
ple of Chriltian holineſs, becauſe of his high and ſac fe for 


calling, you ſay right. But if you ſay that it is m Cor 


to his advantage to be exemplary, than it is you hole 
you greatly miſtake. For there is nothing to make onfor 
highelt degrees of holineſs deſirable to a biſhop, bnd go 
what makes them equally deſirable to every 9 ern v 


ber ſon of every family. Fot 
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Fox an exalted piety, high devotion, and the religi- 
Ius uſe of every thing, is as much the glory and hay- 


In, l 
ſom 


20 ness of one ſtate of life, as it is of another. 

pen Do but fancy in your mind what a ſpirit of piety 
couWou would have in the best biſbop in the world, how 
8 th 


e Ou 


im imitate the life of our Saviour and his apoltles, how 


Jou would have him one God, how you would have 
ou would have him live above the world, ſhining in 


U 
= 


line 8 Il the inſtances. of a heavenly life, and then you have N 
to Pound out that ſpirit, which you ought to make the ; 
dan Mirit of your own life. 

they 5 | pes1RE every reader to dwell a while upon this 

1d be flecQtion, and perhaps be will find more conviction 


Ci om it than he imagines. Every one can tell how 
life, od and pious he would have ſome people to be; 
ing ery one knows how wiſe and reaſonable a thing it is 


ng 2 bibo, to be entirely above the world, and be an 
votioWninent example of Chriſtian perfection: As ſoon as you 
Wink of a wiſe and ancient biſhop, you fancy ſome ex- 
ſe ed degree of piety, a living example of all thoſe holy 
ue I mpers which you find deſcrib'd in the goſpel. 
ore Now if you aſk yourſelf, what is the happieſt thing 
o Or a young clergyman to do? You mult be forced to an- 
sta er, that nothing can be fo happy and glorious for 
Wim, as to be like that excellent holy biſhop. 
Ile you go on, and aſk what is the happieſt thing for 
y young gentleman or his iter to do? The anſwer 


. 
j 


live! 
doin 


ry uſt be the fame; that nothing can be ſo happy or 
or 008WMorious for them, as to live in ſuch habits of piety, 
d a ſuch exerciſes of a divine life, as this good old biſhop 
t upolliyoes. For every thing that is great and glorious in 
t eu elgion, is as much the true glory of every man or 
| thenWFoman, as it is the glory of any biſhop. It bigh de- 


of trees of divine love, if fervent charity, if ſpotleſs pu- 
ty, if heavenly affection, if conſtant mortification, 
frequent devotion, be the beſt and happieſt way of 


te for any Chriſtian, it is ſo for every Chriſtian. 


s mo ConsiDer again; if you was to ſee a biſhop in the 
you Whole courſe of his life, living below his character. 
ke HMonforming to all the fooliſh tempers of the world, 
p, band govern'd by the ſame cares and fears which go- 
youryern vain and worldly men, what would you think 

Fol E 3 of 
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of him? Would you think that he was only guilty 

a ſmall miſiake ? No: You would condemn him, as ei 
ring in that which is not only the 2, but the © m 
important matter that relates to him. Stay a while 
this conſideration, till your mind is fully convinc 


9 


how miſerable a miſtake it is in a biſhop, to live 
careleſs, worldly life. j 

Wulst you are thinking in this manner, turn you 
thoughts towards ſome of your acquaintance, you 
brother, or ſiſter, or any young perſon. Now if youll 


ſee the common courſe of their lives not to be acco eat a 
ing to the doctrines of the goſpel, if you ſee that th 
way of life cannot be ſaid to be a ſincere endeavo all © 
to enter in at the ſtrait gate, you ſee ſomething i wan 
you are to condemn in the ſame degree, and for Hl 
ſame reaſons. They don't commit a ſmall miſtake, H IJ 
are wrong in that which is zheir all, and miſtake they Fir/? 
true happineſs, as mych as that bi/bop does, who ne rtain 
lects the high duties of bis calling. Apply this re ma 
ſoning to yourſelf; if you find yourſelf living an idk 


indulgent, vain life, chuſing rather to gratify your pal 
ſions, than to live up to the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
and 2 the plain precepts of our bleſſed Loi 
you have all that blindneſs and unreafonabienieis | 
charge upon yourſelf, that you can charge upon ar 
irregular biſhop. 

For all the virtues of the Chriſtian life, its perfel 
purity, its heavenly tempers, are as much the ſole ru 
of your life, as the ſole rule of the life of a biſhop. | 
you neglect theſe holy. tempers, if you don't eager} 
aſpire after them, if you do not ſhew yourſelf a viſibl 
example of them, you are as much fallen from you 
true happineſs, you are as great an enemy to yourlel 
and have made as bad a choice, as_that biſhop tha 
chuſes rather to enrich his family, than to be like 2 
apoſtle. For there is no reaſon, why you ſhould think 
the higheſt holineſs, the moſt heavenly tempers, 1 
be the duty and happineſs of a bi/bop ; but what is 4 
good a reaſon, why you ſhould think the ſame tem- 
pers to be the duty and happineſs of all Chriſtans. 
And as the wiſeſt bi/bop in the world is he, who lives 
in the greateſt heights of holineſs, who is moſt ex 

emplary 
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* 
* 


wilty plary in all the exerciſes of a divine liſe ; fo the 
as eve, the wwiſe/? woman, whether married or un- 
1e tried, is (ſhe, that lives in the higheſt degrees of 
/ bile riſtian holineſs, and all the exerciſes of-a div ine and 


avenly life. 


CHAP, XL 


N you | 

OME people will perhaps object, that all theſe rules | 
if 5 of holy living unto God in all that we do, are too 
cod eit a reſtrai ni upon human life; that it will be made 
it the anx/05 a ſtare, by thus introducing a regard to God 
eavo all our actions. And that by depriving ourfelves of 
g t many ſeemingly innocent plealures, we thall render 


r lives dull, uneaſy, and melancholy. 

To which it may be anſwer'd; 
Firſt, That theſe rules are preſcrib'd for, and will 
rtainly procure, a quite contrary end. That inſtead 
making our lives dull and melancholy, they will 
Inder them full of content and ſtrong ſatisfactions. 


ke, by : 
» they 
0 neg 
8 Tea 
n id 


ur pa bat by theſe rules we only change the childiſh ſatiſ- 
ani ons of our vain and fichly paſſions, for the ſolid 
Lojoyments and real happineſs of a ſound mind. 

eis Secondly, That as there is no foundation for comfort 


the enjoyments of this life, but in the aſſurance that 
wiſe and good God governeth the world; ſo the more 
We find out God in every thing, the more we apply to 
im in every place, the more we look up to him in all 


n Al 


erfed 
e rut 


p. Nor actions, the more we conform to his will, the more 
genie act according to his wiſdom, and imitate his g&od- 
viſibe ess, by ſo much the more do we enjoy God, partake 


you 
1r(el; 
that 
de Al 


the divine nature, and-heighten and increaſe all that 
happy and comfortable in human life. a 

Thirdly, He that is endeavouring to ſubdue and root 

put of his mind all thoſe paſſions of pride, enzy, and 


think1:bition, which religion oppoſes, is doing more to make 
s, u mſelf happy, even in this life, than he that is con- 
is rising means to indulge them. 

tem: {or theſe paſſions are the cauſes of all the difauiers 
tans nd vexations of human life: they are the dropſies and 


lives 
ex. 
lary 


ſevers of our mind, vexing them with falſe appetites, 
and reftleſs cravings after ſuch things as we do not 
E 4 want, 
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want, and ſpoiling our taſte for thoſe things which: 
our proper good. | 

IMAGINE that you ſome where or other ſaw a m; 
that propos'd reaſon as the rule of all his actions, th: 


had no defires but after ſuch things as nature wand For 
and religion approves, that was as pure from all th Ta 
motions of pride, envy, and covetouſneſs, as fron to a | 


thoughts of murder; that in this freedom from world 
paſſions, he had a foul full of divine love, withing e 
praying that all men may have what they want . 
worldly things, and be partakers of eternal glory iu, 
hie to come. | | 

Faxcy a man living in this manner, and your of 
conſcience will immediately tell you, that he is the ha 
pie ſt man in the world, and that it is not in the powell c- 
of the richelt fancy to invent any higher happineſs - 
the preſent ſtate of lite. 

AND on the other hahd, if you ſuppoſe him to be if 
any degree /eſs perfect; if you ſuppoſe him but tubjet 
to one fooliſh fondneſs, or vain paſſion, your own co 
{cience will again tell you, that he fo, far leſſens hi 
on happineſs, and robs himſelf of the true enjoy ment 
of his other virtues. So true is it, that the more we 
live by the rules of religion, the more peaceful and happy Pa 
do we render our lives. & 

AGain, as it thus appears, that real happineſs Hui 
only to be had from the greate/i degrees of piety, th: 
greateſt denials of our paſſions, and the frife/! ruls Wk 
of religion, fo the ſame truth will appear from a con- 
fideration of human miſery. If we look into the world, 
and view the diſquiets and troubles of human life, we 
ſhailind that they are all owing to our violent and i- 
religiqus paſſions. | in 

Now all trouble and uneaſineſs is found in the want 
of ſomtthing or other; would we therefore know the 
true Caule of our treubles and diſquiets, we muſt find 
out the cauſe of our wants; becauſe that which creates 
and incteaſeth our wants, does in the fame degtee 
create and incteaſe our trouble and diſquiets. 
_ Gov Almighty has ſent us into the world with very 
few wants; meat, and drink, and cloathing, are the on- 

ly things neceſſary in lite; and as theſe are only ou 

preſent 
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eſent needs, ſo the preſent world is well ſurniſhed to 
pply theſe needs. | 

le a man had half the world in his power, he can 
ake no more of it than this; as he wants it only to 
pport an animal life, ſo is it unable to do any thing 
ſe for him, or to afford him any other happineſs, 
Tuis is the ſtate of man, born with few wants, and 
to a large world, very capable of ſupplying them. So 
at one would reaſonably ſuppoſe, that men ſhould 
:G their lives in content and thankfulneſs to God, at 
aſt that they ſhould be free from violent diſquiets and 
xations, as being placed in a world, that has more 
an enough to relieve all their wants. 

Bor if to all this we add, that this ſhort life, thus 
rniſhed with all that we want in it, is only a ſhort 
age to eternal glory, where we ſhall be cloathed with; 
e brightneſs of angels, and enter into the juys of God, 
e might ſtill more reaſonably expect, that human life 
ould be a ſtate-of peace, ' and joy, and delight in 
od. Thus it would certainly be, if reaſon had its 
Il] power over us. 

Bor alas, though God, and nature, and reaſon, 
ake human life thus free from wants, and fo full of 
appineſs, yet our paſſions, in rebellion againſt God, 
gainſt nature and reaſon, create a new world of evils, 
d fill human life with. imaginary wants, and vain dif- 
viets. 

Tae man of pride has a thouſand wants, which on- 
his own pride has created; and theſe render him as 
Wil of trouble, as if God had created him with a rhou- 
and appetites, without creating any thing that was pro- 
er to ſatisfy them. Envy ind ambition have alſo their 
ndleſs wants, which diſquiet the ſouls of men, and by 
eir contradictory motions, render them as fooliſhly 
iſerable, as thoſe that want to fly and creep at the 
ame time, | \ 

LeT but any complaining, diſquieted man tell you 
he ground of his uneaſineſs, and you will plainly fee 
hat he is the author of his own tormert ; that he is. 
exing himſelf at ſome imaginary evil, which will, 
eale tO torment bim, as ſoon as he is content to be 
E 5 that. 
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2 which God, and nature, and reafon require hi 
to be. 

Ir you ſhould ſee a man paſſing his days in diſqut 
becauſe he could not wva/k upon the water, or cat 
birds as they fly by him, you would readily conſech 
that ſuch a one might thank himſelf for ſuch une 
neſs. But now if you look into all the moſt tormen 
ing diſquiets of life, you will find them all thus 4 
ſurd ; where people are only tormented by their on 
folly, and vexing themſelves at ſuch things as no mo 
concern them, nor arg any more their proper goo 


than walking upon the water, or catching birds. bitie 
War can you conceive more filly and ext ve, 
gant, than to ſuppoſe a man racking his brains, s a1 
ſtudy ing night and day how to fly ? wandering from en! 
own houſe and home, wearying himſelf with clini e 
up on every aſcent, cringing and courting every b C 
he meets, to lift him up * the ground, bruii ler. 
himſelf with continual falls, and at laſt breaking age 
neck? And all this, from an imagination that it voi er) 
be glorious to have the eyes of people gazing up at hire 
and mighty happy to eat, and drink, and /leep, ati Neople 
top of the highelt trees in the kingdom. Would yl0v0! 
not readily own, that ſuch a one was only diſquie t " 
by his own folly ? oor þ 
Ir you aſk, what it ſignifies to ſuppoſe ſuch Hasty: 
creatures as theſe, who are no where to be found in ith a 
man hte ? oubl, 
Ir may be anſwer'd, that wherever you ſee an bers 
bitious man, there you ſee this vain and ſenſeleſs ft CelVE 
Ac Aix; If you ſhould ſee a man that had a the 
pond of water, yet living in continual thirſt, not ſuſi ink, 
ing himſelf to drink half a draught, for fear of leſſeniſe be 
his pond; if you ſhould ſee him waſting his time e wi 
ſtrength, in fetching more water to his pond, alu eme 
thirſty, yet always carrying a bucket of water in t bet 
hand, watching early and late to catch the drops P4i h 
rain, gaping after every cloud, and running greediſp"derc 
into every mire and mud, in hopes of water, and octo, 
ways ſtudying how to make every ditch empty itgp"ger 
into his pond. If you ſhould ſee him grow grey s b 
old in theſe anxious labours, and at laſt end a carfi he: 


thirj 
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irſly life, by falling into his own gend, would you 


lire hit 
pt ſay that ſuch a one was not only the author of all 


diſquie 5s own diſquiets, but was fooliſh enough to be reckon'd 
or ca{Wnonglt idiots and madmen ? But yet, fooliſh and abſurd 
cone this character is, it does not reprefent half the follies, 


une d abſurd diſquiets of the covetous man. 


ormenMW 1 couLD now eaſily proceed to ſhew the ſame effeQs 
10s all our other paſſions; and make it plainly appear, 
eir at all our miſeries, vexations, and complaints, are 
10 mufWhitirely of our own making, and that in the ſame ab- 


rd manner, as in theſe inſtances of the covetous and 
bitious man. Look where“ you will, you will ſee 
| world[yguexations but like the vex ation of him, that 
as always in mire and mud in ſearch of water to drink, 
hen he had more at home than was ſufficient for an 
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linbil red hor ſes. 

ry ba Celia is always telling you how provel'd ſhe is, what 
br uiſ/o/erab/e ſhocking things happen to her, what monſtrous 
ing age ſhe ſuffers, and what wexation ſhe meets with 
t wo ery where. She tells you, that her patience is quite 
at hi ore out, and there is no bearing the behaviour of 
„ ati eople. Every aſſembly that ſhe is at ſends her home 
uld rovok'd; ſomething or other has been ſaid or done, 


at no reaſonable, well-bred perſon ought to bear. 
oor people that want her charity, are ſent away with 
aſty anſwers, not becauſe ſhe has not a heart to part 
th any money, but becauſe ſhe is 20 full of ſome 
ouble of her own, to attend to the complaints of 


quiet 


Ch fl 
1 in hy 


an fibers. Cælia has no buſineſs upon her hands, but to 
5 flyer eceive the income of a plentiful fortune; but yet, 
a l the doleful turn of her mind, you would be apt to 
ſuffahhink, that ſhe had neither food nor lodging. It you 
ence her look more pale than ordinary, if her lips trem- 
me le when ſhe ſpeaks to you, it is becauſe {he is juſt 
alwaß home from a wife, where Lupus took no notice at all 


ff her, but talk'd all the time to Lucinda, who has not 
alf her fortune. When croſs accidents have fo diſ- 
ordered her ſpirits, that ſhe is forced to ſend for the 


in! 
lrops 


reed! 


ind edor to make her able to eat; ſhe tells him, in great 
y üchenger at providence, that ſhe never was well ſince ſhe 
as born, and that ſhe envies every beggar that ſhe ſees 
ar:foW" health. | 


thirſ Tuts 
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Tuis is the diſquiet life of Cælia, who has nothif Aur 
to torment her but her own pirit. appe 
Ie you could inſpire her with a Chriſtian humiliy4 on 


you need do no more to make her as happy as any pe 
fon in the world. This virtue would make her thait 
ful to God for half ſo much health as ſhe has had, a 
help her to enjoy more for the time to come. Thi 
virtue would keep off tremblings of the ſpirits, and |; 
of appetite, and her blood would need nothing elſe} 
ſweeten it. 

Inas juſt touch'd upon theſe abſurd characters, ſ 
no other end, but to*convince you in the plainet 
manner, that the fridteſt rules of religion are o {; 
from rendering a life dull, anxious, and uncomfortali 
(as is above objeQed) that, on the contrary, all th 
miſeries, vexations, and complaints that are in 1h 
world, are all owing to the want of religion; beit 
directly cauſed by thoſe abſurd paſſions, which religia 
teaches us to deny. 

For all the wants which diſturb human life, whic 
make us uneaſy to ourſelves, quarrelſome with other 
and unthankful to God ; which weary us in vain | 
bours and fooliſh anxieties ; which carry us from pr 
ject to project, from place io place, in a poor purſi 
of we don't know what, are the wants which neithe 
God nor nature, nor reaſon hath ſubjected us to, bu 
are ſolely infuſed into us by pride, envy, ambitio 
and covetouſneſs. | 

So far there fore as you reduce your deſires to ſuc 
things as nature and reaſon require; ſo far as you reg 
late all the motions of your heart by the fri& rules d 
religion, ſo far you remove yourſelf from that infinity 
of wants and vexations, which torment every heal 
that 1s left to itſelf. 

Mos r people indeed confeſs, that religion. preſerve 
us from a great many evils, and helps us in many r. 
ſpe, to a more happy enjoyment of ourſelves ; bu 
then they imagine, that this is only true of ſuch a mv 
derate ſbare of religion, as only gently reſtrains us from 
the exceſſes of our paſſions. They ſuppoſe, that te 
firid rules and reſtraints of an exalted piety, are ſuch 
contradictions to our nature, as muſt needs make ov! 
lives dull and uncomfortable. ALTHOUGH 
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ALTHo0uGH the weakneſs of this objection ſufficient- 
appears from what hath been already ſaid, yet I ſhall 
ud one word more to it. 

Tuis objection ſuppoſes, that religion, moderately 
aQis'd, adds much to the happineſs of life; but that 
ch heights of piety as the perfection of religion requi- 
th, have a contrary effect. 

IT ſuppoſes therefore, that it is happy to be kept 
om the exceſſes of envy, but unhappy to be kept from 
her degrees of envy ; that it is happy to be delivered 
om a boundleſs ambition, but unhappy to be without 
more moderate ambition. It ſuppoſes alſo that the 
appineſs of life conſiſts in a. mixture of virtue and 
ce, a mixture of ambition and humility, charity and 
wy, beavenly affection and covetouſneſs. All which 
as abſurd, as to ſuppoſe that it is happy to be free 
om exceſſive pains, but unhappy to be without more 
oderate pains ; or that the happineſs of health conſiſted 
being partly ſick, and partly well. 

Fos if humility be the peace and reſt of the ſoul, 
en no one has ſo much. happineſs from. humility, as 


whic 
other 


ain H that is the moſt humble. If exceſſive envy is a tor- 
m proffWecnt of the ſoul, he moſt perfeQly delivers himſelf 
puri om torment, that moſt perfectly extinguiſhes every 


neithe 
o, bu 


bitio 


ark of envy. If there is any peace and joy in doing 
y action according to the will of God, he that brings 
de moſt of his actions to this rule, does moſt of all in- 
eaſe the peace and joy of his liſe. | 


o- (vc Ax thus it is in every virtue; if you act up to e- 
reg. ery degree of it, the more happineſs you have from 
ule; . And ſo of every vice: if you only abate its exceſ- 


„ you do but little for yourſelf ; but if you reject 
in all degrees, then you feel the true eaſe and joy of 
reformed mind. 

eſerre As for example; If religion only reſtrains the exce/- 


ufinii 
heat 


ny te of revenge, but lets the ſpirit ſtill live within you 


 ; bu leſſer inſtances, your religion may have made your 
a me a little more outwardly decent, but not made you 
from it all happier or eafier in yourſelf, But if you have 
at the ace ſacrific'd all thoughts of revenge, in obedience 10 
ſuch Pod, and are reſolved to return good for evil at all 
ce out mes, that you may render yourſelf more like to God, 
oven | and 


| 
* 
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and fitter for his mercy in the kingdom of love and plz 
Ty ; this 1s the height of virtue that will make you fe 
its happineſs. 

Secondly, As to thoſe ſatisfaQtions and enjoyment 
which an exalted piety requireth us to deny ourſelve, 
this deprives us of no real comfort of life. 

Fo R, 1, Piety requires us to renounce no Ways d 
life, where we can act reaſonably, and offer what we d 
to the glory of God. All ways of lite, all ſatisfa&: 
ons and enjoyments that are within theſe bounds, ar 
no way denied us by the ſtricteſt rules of piety. What 
ever you can do, or enjoy, as in the preſence of Ge 
as his ſervant, as his rational creature, that has re 
ceived reaſon and knowledge from him; all that you 
can perform conformably to a rational nature, and ud 
will of God, all this is allowed by the laws of piety; 
and will you think that your life will be uncomſoru 
ble, unleſs you may diſpleaſe God, be a fool and mac 
and act contrary to that reaſon and wiſdom which te 
has implanted in you ? 

AnD as for thoſe ſatisfactions which we dare not of 
fer to a holy God, which are only invented by the foi 
ly and corruption of the world, which inflame ou 
paſſions, and fink our ſouls into groſſneſs and fenſual: 
ty, and render us incapable of the divine favour eithe|f 
here or hereafter ; ſurely it can be no uncomfortab 
ſtate of life, to be reſcued by religion from ſuch (cli 
murder, and to be render'd capable of eternal happiſ 
nels. | 

Lr us ſuppoſe a perſon deſtitute of that know led 
which we have from our ſenſes, placed ſomewhere + 
lone by himſelf in the midſt of a variety of thing 
which he did not know how to uſe : that he has by 
him, bread, wine, water, gold duſt, iron chains, grav'\ 
garments, fire, &c. Let it be ſuppos'd, that he has noi 
knowledge of the right uſe of theſe things, nor any di 
reQion from his ſenſes how to quench his 7hirf?, or (a 
tisſy his hunger, or make any uſe of the things aboul 
him. Let it be ſuppos'd, that in his drought he puts 
golden duſt into his eyes; when his eyes (mart, he puts 
wine into his ears; that in his hunger, he puts grave 
in his mouth; that in pain, he loads himſelf with the 

| irn 
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ge chains ; that feeling cold, he puts his feet in the 
u fe ater; that being frigbted at the fire, he runs away 
Bom it ; that being weary, he makes a ſeat of his 
Nad. Let it be ſuppos'd, that thro' his ignorance of 
ge right uſe of the things that ate about him, he will 
Winly torment himſelf whilſt he lives ; and at laſt die, 


ment 
elvez, 


ays H inded with duſt, choaked with gravel, and loaded with 
we Sons. Let it be ſuppos'd, that ſome good Being came 
SOS him, and ſhew'd him the nature and uſe of all the 
5, a pings that were about him, and gave him ſuch fri& 
eV bat les of uſing them, as would certainly, if obſerved, make 


God m the happier for all that he had, and deliver him 


as u om the pains of hunger, and thirſt, and cold. 

it youll Now could you with any reaſon affirm, that thoſe 
nd th i& rules of uſing thoſe things that were about him, 
piety ¶ Md rendered that poor man's life dull and uncomfortable ? 


Horn 
mad 


Now this is in ſome meaſure a repreſentation of the 
rid rules of religion; they only relieve our ignorance, 


ch ve us from tormenting ourſelves, and teach us to uſe 
ery thing about us to our proper advantage. 

ot H Man is placed in a world full of variety of things; 

he fo is ignorance makes him uſe many of them as abſurdly 

e ou the man that put 4% in his eyes to relieve his thirſt, 

nſua Ir put on chains to remove pain. 


eithl 
tab 
ch (ell 
happl- 


vledge 
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ReL1G1on therefore here comes in to his relief, and 
ives him ſtrict rules of uſing every thing that is about 
Wim; that by ſo uſing them ſuitably to his own nature, 
1 nd the nature of the things, he may always have the 
leaſure of receiving a right benefit from them. It 
eis him what is ſtrictly right in meat, and drink, 
Ind cloaths; and that he has nothing elſe to expect 


thing rom the things of this world, but to ſatisfy ſuch wants 
has f bis own ; and then to extend his aſſiſtance to all his 
rav rethren, that as far as he is able, he may help all his 
has n0ellow-creatures to the ſame benefit from the world that 
ny de hath. 

or Ir tells him, that this world is incapable of giving 


abouf him any other happineſs ; and that all endeavours to 
e pute happy in heaps of money, or ' acres of land, in fine 
e pu oaths, rich beds, ſtately equipage, and ſhew and ſplen- 
raver, are only vain endeavours, ignorant attempts after 

th 11 Wmpoſlibilities ; theſe things being no more able to pive 
art the 
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the leaſt degree of happineſs, than duſt in the eye: 
cure thirſt, or gravel in the mouth ſatisfy hunger; 
like duſt and gravel miſapplied will only ſerve to; 
2 him more unhappy by ſuch an ignorant miſuſ 
them. 

Ir tells him, that altho' this world can do no m 
for him, than ſatisfy theſe wants of the body; yet t 
there is a much greater good prepared for man, ti 
eating, drinking, and dreſſing; that it is yet inviſt 
to his eyes, being too glorious for the apprehenſion 
fleſh and blood ; but reſerved for him to enter un 
as ſoon as this ſhort life is over; where, in a new! 
dy, form'd10 an angelick likeneſs, he ſhall dwell in 
light and glory of God to all eternity. 

IT tells him that this ſtate of glory will be giver 
all thoſe, that make a right ſe of the things of | 
preſent world ; who do not blind themſelves with; 
den duſt, or eat gravel, or groan under loads of i 
of their own putting on; but uſe bread, water, wi 
and garments, for ſuch ends as are according to na! 
and reaſon ; and who with faith and thankfulneſs » 
ſhip the kind Giver of all they enjoy here, and h 
for hereatter. 

Now can any one ſay, that the ſtricteſt rule 
ſuch a religion as this, debar ns of any of the comfo 
of life? Might it not as juſtly be ſaid of thoſe ri 
that only hinder a man from choaking himſelf with 
vel? For the ſtrictneſs of theſe rules only conſiſts in 
exaQneſs of their reQitude., 

Wno would complain of the fevere ſtrictneſs 0 
law, that without any exception forbad the putting 
daſt into our eyes? Who could think it too rigid, 
there were no abatements ? Now this is the f ictneſ 
religion, it requires nothing of us ſtrictly, or with 
abatements, but where every degree of the thin! 

wrong, where every indulgence does us ſome hurt, 
* Ip religion forbids all inſtances of revenge wit! 
any exception, 'tis becauſe all revenge is of the nal 
of poiſon ; and though we don't take to much as t0 
an end to life, yet if we take any at all, it corrupts 
whole maſs of blood, and makes it difficult to be 
ſtor'd to our former health. 
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religion commands an univerſal charity, to love 
neighbour as ourſelves, to forgive and pray for all 
enemies without any reſerve ; tis becauſe all de- 
s of love are degrees of happineſs, that ſtrengthen 
ſupport the divine life of the foul, and are as ne- 
ary to its health and happineſs, as proper food is 
ary to the health and happineſs of the body. 
religion has laws againſt /aying up treaſures upon 
b, and commands us to be content with food and 
ent; 'tis becauſe every other uſe of the world is a- 
git to our own vexation, and turning all its con- 
encies into ſnares and traps to deſtroy us. Tis be- 
this plainneſs and ſimplicity of life, ſecures us from 
Wares and pains of reſtleſs pride and er yv, and 
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* it eaſier to keep that ſtrait road that will carry 
with eternal life. 3 
. of MW eligion ſaith, Sel! that tbon baft. avi ance to the 


tis becauſe there is no other natura wr reaſons 


"1. uſe of our riches, no other way of making ourſelves 


wy: ier for them; 'tis becauſe it is as firi4ly right 
1d others that which we do not want ourſelves, as 'tis 


to uſe ſo much as our own wants require. For 
an has more food than his own nature requires, 
baſe and unreaſonable is it, to invent ſocliſb ways 
aſting it, and make ſport for his own e belly, 
r than let his fellow-creatures have the ſame com- 
rom food, which he hath had? It is fo far there» 


rule: 
comte 
ole ru 
vith f 


* from being a hard law of religion, to make this 
ofs df our riches, that a reaſonable man would rejoice 
ati religion which teaches him to be happier in 
Sid, a” ich he gives away, than in that which he keeps 
ne mſelf; which teaches him to make ſpare food and 


- 


nt be greater bleſſings to him, than that which 


mY and cloaths his own body. 


thing 


burt. eligion requires us ſometimes to ſoft and deny 
with aural appetites, tis to leſſen that ſtruggle and 
> wh bat is in our nature; *tis to render our bodies fit- 
as to ſtruments of purity, and more obedient to the 


motions of divine grace; 'tis to dry up the 
2s of our paſſions that war againſt the ſoul, to 
he flame of our blood, and render the mind more 
dle of divine meditations. So that although theſe 
abſtinences 


rupts 
to be 
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H 
abſtinences give ſome pain to the body, yet they ſo led 
ſen the power of bodily appetites and paſſions, ang g of 
increaſe our taſte of ſpiritual joys, that even iheſe mar 
rities of religion, when practis'd with diſcretion, zi wha 
much to the comfortable enjoyment of our lives. "I 

Ir religion calleth us to a life of watching and i ung 
er, tis becauſe we live amongſt a crowd of enemi t hur 
and are always in need of the aſſiſtance of God. dent 
we are to confeſs and bewail our fins, tis becauſe a; ſ 
confeſſions relieve the mind, and reſtore it to eaſe ; ſo | 
burdens and weights taken off the ſhoulders, relieve Huis 
body and make it eaſier to itſelf. If we are to be frequeiWels ; 
and fervent in holy petitions, tis to keep us ſteady in hing 
ſight of bur true good, and that we may never willy as 
the happinefs of a lively faith, a joyful hope, and Man o 
grounded truſt in God. If we are to pray often, Wn; : 
that we = often happy in ſuch ſecret joys as o dom 

prayer can give; in ſuch communications of the diu fo 
preſence, as will fill our minds with all the happin them 
that beings not in heaven are capable of. \s thi 
Was there any thing in the world more worth d to 
care; was there any exerciſe of the mind, or any coffWned t 
verſation with man, that turned more to our advant this 
than this intercourſe with God, we ſhould not be Y ha. 
led to ſuch a continuance in prayer. But if a man cd, tt 
fiders what it is that he leaves when he retires to de thir 
tion, he will find it no {mall happineſs to be fo often thus: 
lieved from doing nothing, or nothing to the purpolMWes, 

from dull idleneſs, unprofitable labour, or vain conv his p 
fation. If he conſiders, that all that is in the worm hi: 
and all that is doing in it, is only for the body, and ice; 
dily enjoyments, he will have reaſon to rejoice at thqÞpdneſ; 
hours of prayer, which carry him to higher conlolahimſe 
ons, which raiſe him above theſe poor concerns, while in 
open to his mind a ſcene of greater things, and acc do r 
tom his ſoul to the hope and expectation of them. . bu 

If religion commands us to live wholly unto G do! 
and do all to his glory, tis becauſe every other way can 
living wholly againſt ourſelves, and will end in car 
own ſhame and confuſion of face. Wl 
As every thing is dark, that God does not enlig\Wry th 


en; as every thing is ſenſeleſs, that has not — 1 unto 
| now 
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Swledge from him; as nothing /zves, but by parta- 
g of life from him; as nothing exits, but becauſe he 
nmands it to be; ſo there is no glory, or greatneſs, 
what is the glory or greatneſs of God. 

indeed may talk of human glory, as we may talk 


d nan life, or human knowledge ; but as we are ſure 
nem t human life implies nothing of our own, but a de- 
od. eat living in God, or enjoying ſo much life in 
ie d; fo human glory, whenever we find it, muſt be 
ale ; ſo much glory as we enjoy in the glory of God. 

eve! His is the ſtate of all creatures; whether men or 


rels; as they make not themſelves, ſo they enjoy 
hing from themſelves ; if they are great, it mult be 
as great receivers of the gitis of God; their poww- 


nd an only be ſo much of the divine Power acting in 
ten, n; their wi/dom can be only fo much of the divine 
as o dom ſhining within them; and their /ight and glom, 
e diu ſo much of the light and glory of God ſhining up- 
ppi r them. 


\s they are not men or angels, becauſe they had a 


orth d to be fo themſelves, but becauſe the will of God 
ny co gned them to be what they are; ſo they cannot en- 
vanta this or that happineſs of men or angels, becauſe 
| be i nave a mind to it, but becauſe it is the will of 
1an cod, that ſuch things be the happineſs of men, and 
o deb things the happineſs of angels. But now if God 
often thus all in all; if his will is thus the meaſure of all 


gs, and all natures ; if nothing can be done, but 


conv his power; if nothing can be ſeen, but by a light 
e worm him; if we have nothing to fear, but from his 
and Mice; if we have nothing to hope for, but from his 
at thoodneſs ; if this is the nature of man, thus helpleſs 
onſolaWMhimſelf; if this is the ſtate of all creatures, as well 
„ while in heaven, as thoſe on earth; if they are nothing, 
acc do nothing, can ſuffer no pain, nor feel any happi- 


, but ſo far, and in ſuch degrees, as the power of 
dd does all this: if this be the ſtate of things, then 
can we have the leaſt glimpſe of joy or comfort, 
can we have any peaceful enjoyment of ourſelves, 
tby living wholly unto that God, uſing and doing 
fry thing conformable to his will? A lite thus devo- 
unto God, looking wholly unto him in all our ac- 

| tions, 


| 
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tions, and doing all things ſuitably to his glory, is f 
from being dull, and — that it creates 
comfort in every thing that we do. 

On the contrary, would you ſee how happy they 
who live according to their own wills, who cannot 
mit to the dull and melancholy buſineſs of a life dey 
unto God ? look at the man in the parable, to wh 
his Lord had given one talent. 

He could not bear the thoughts of uſing his u 
according to the will of him from whom he had it, 
therefore he choſeto make himſelf happier in a wy 
his own. Lord, ſaid he, I knew thee, that thou an 
bard man, reaping where thou hadſt not ſown, and gat 
ing where thou bad/i not flrawed. And I was afraid, 
went and hid thy talent in the earth. Lo there thou 
that is thine. Mat. xxv. 24. 
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His Lord having convicted him out of his , to 
mouth, diſpatched him with this ſentence : Caſ? tb: he, / 
profitable ſervant into utter darkneſs ; there ſbal i ¶ gain 
eveeping and gnaſhing of teeth. Mat. xxv. 30. bim, 

Ha RE you ſee how happy this man made himſeſſi been 
not acting wholly according to his Lord's will. It wil ner: 
according to his own account, a happineſs of mum en 
ing and diſcontent 3 1 knew thee, ſays he, that thou Woven 
an bard man : It was an happineſs of fears and od, 
benfions ; I was, ſaid he, afraid: it was an happinfWous | 
of vain labours and fruitleſs travaily* I went, ſaid WM unea, 
and bid thy talent; and after having been a while Water: 
ſport of fooliſh paſſions, tormenting fears, and fruiWearth 
labours, he is rewarded with darkneſs, eternal weepWs pre 
and gnaſhing of teeth. the 

No this is the bappineſs of all thoſe, who and 
upon a /tri# and exalted piety, that is, a right ue ent; 
their talent, to be a dull and melancholy ſtate of lik Wow : 

Tuer may live a while free from the reftraints s else 
directions of religion, but inſtead thereof, they muſ N tlic 
under the abſurd government of their paſſions : Ming 
muſt, like the man in the parable, live in murmur; ot 
and diſcontents, in fears and apprehenſions. They fee. 
avoid the labour, of doing good, of ſpending Mr ti 
time devoutly, of laying up treaſures in heave", Ii ate 

alot 


Cloathing the naked, of viſiting the ſick; but then! 
| 1 
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like this man, have labou and pains in vain, that 
| to no uſe or advantage, hat do no good either to 
iſelves, or others ; they muſt travail, and labour, 
work, and dig to hide their talent in the earth. 
y muſt, like him, at their I 0:d's coming, be con- 
ed out of their own mouths, be accuſed by their 
hearts, and have every thing that they have ſaid 
thought of religion, be made to ſhew the juſtice of 
x condemnation to eternal darkneſs, weeping and 
ing of teeth, 
415 is the purchaſe that they make, who avoid 
ſtrictneſs and perfeRion of religion, in order to live 
ply. 
*. other hand, would you ſee a ſhort deſcrip- 
of the happineſs of a life rightly employed, wholly 
ted to God, you muſt look at the man in the pa- 
„ to whom his Lord had given five talents. Lord, 
he, thou delivered} unto me five talents : behold, I 
gained befides them five talents more. His Lord ſaid 
him, Well done, thou good and faithful ſervant ; thou 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
many things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 
lenk you ſee a life that is wholly intent upon the 
ovement of the talents, that 1s devoted wholly un- 
pod, is a ſtate of happineſs, proſperous labours, and 
ous ſucceſs. Here are not, as in the former caſe, 
uneaſy paſſions, murmurings, vain fears, and fruit- 
abours. The man is not toiling, and digging in 
earth for no end or advantage; but his pious la- 
rs proſper in his hands, his happineſs increaſes upon 
the bleſſing of five becomes the bleſſing of ten ta- 
„and he 1s receiv'd with Well done, good and faithful 
ant ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 
ow as the caſe of theſe men in the parable left no- 
g elle to their choice, but either to be happy in 
g their gifts to the glory of the Lord, or miſerable 
ing them according to their own humours and fan- 
; lo the ſtate of Chriſtianity leaves us no other 
ce. 
LL that we have, all that we are, all that we en- 
are only ſo many talents from God : if we uſe 
n io the ends of a pious and holy life, our five ta- 
| lents 
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ſents will become ten, and our labours will carry uf th 
to the joy of our Lord; but if we abuſe them to nd. 


+ gratifications of our own paſſions, ſacrificing the oi natur 
of God to our own pride and vanity, we ſhall live pine 
in vain labours and fooliſh anxieties, ſhunning religii bis n 
as a melancholy thing, accuſing our Lord as a Has fo 
maſter, and then fall into everlaſting miſery, ways 

We may for a while amuſe ourſelves with no:ary / 
and ſounds, and ſhadows of happineſs ; we may tale 
this or that greatneſs and dignity ; but if we deſire fe, b. 
happineſs ; we have no other poſſible way to it, bun f 
improving our talents, by ſo holily and piouſly ui V. 
the powers and faculties of men in this preſent Hf a- 
that we may be happy and glorious in the power: aff; up 
faculties of angels in the world to come. mere 

How 1gnorant therefore are they of the nature Yan. 
ligion, of the nature of man, and the nature of F hap 
who think a life of /ri& piety and devotion to God, Hery u 
be a dull and uncomfortable ſtate; when it is fo an 
and certain, that there is neither comfort or joy ppine 


„ha 


be found in any thing elſe? 


HRA. ML vn mi 


E may ſtill fee more of the happineſs of a 

devoted unto God, by coniidering the 
contrivances for happineſs, and the'contemptible w 
of life, which they are thrown into, who are not un 
the directions of a ſtrict piety, but ſeeking after hay 
neſs by other methods. 


Ir one looks at their lives, who live by no rule Mo ar: 
their own humours and fancies ; if one ſees what i */atu 
which they call joy and greatneſs, and happineſs ; is 
ſees how they recojce and repent, change and fly bim 
one deluſion to another ; one ſhall find great realon age 


rejoice, that God bath appointed a ſtrait and nar! 
way that leadeth unto life, and that we are not lelt 
the folly of our own minds, or forc'd to take up . 
ſuch ſhadows of joy and happineſs, as the weaknels3 
folly of the world has invented. I ſay invented, hey 
l 
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of: things which make up the joy and happinej5 of the 
rd, are mere inventicns, which have no foundation 
he ef vature and reaſon, are no way the proper good or 
ive pigeſs of man, no way perfect either in his body, 
relig his mind, or carry him to his true end. 

a as for inſtance, when a man propoſes to be happy 
ways of ambition, by raifing himſelf to ſome ima- 
nan heights above other people; this is truly an in- 
talen of happineſs, which has no foundation in na- 


fire Wee, but is a mere cheat, of our own making, as if a 
buen ould intend to make himfelf happy by climbing 

ly ui er. 

u lf a woman ſeeks for happineſs from fine colours, or 


ver; upon her face, from jewels and rich cloaths, this is 


merely an invention of happineſs, as contrary to na- 


re of: and reaſon, as it ſhe thould ſuppoſe to make her- 
of f happy, by painting a pet, and. putting the ſame 
God, ery upon it. It is in this reſpect that I call theſe 
fo ps and happineſs of the world, mere inventions of 


Ir j ppineſs, becauſe neither God, nor nature, nor rea- 
, hath appointed them as ſuch ; but whatever ap- 
ats joy ful, or great, or happy in them, is entirely 
ated or invented by the blindneſs and vanity of our 
vn minds. 

Aup it is on theſe inventions of happineſs that J 
lire you to caſt your eye, that pou may thence learn, 
dw great and good religion is, which delivers you from 
ble ch a multitude of ſollies, and vain purſuits, as are 
ot unde torment and vexation of minds that wander from 
r bayWer true happineſs in God. 

Look at Flatus, and learn how miſerable they are, 
ho are, left to the folly of their own paſſions. 

Flatus i rich and in health, yet always uneaſy, and 


of al 
he 


rulet 
hat it 


; ; if Ways ſearching after happineſs. Every time you vi- 
fly ug bim, you find ſome new project in his head, he 
reaſon WW eager upon it as ſomething that is more worth his 
namhile, and will do more for him, than any thing that 
ot leſt already paſt. Every new thing (vo ſeizes him, that 


up *. 
knels1 
| beca 


you was to take him from it, he would think bimſelf 
te undone. His ſanguine temper, and ſtrong paſ- 
ns, promiſe him fo much happineſs in every thing, 
a he is always cheated, and is ſatisfied with nothing. 
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Ar his firſt ſetting out in life, fne cloaths were his g 
light, his enquiry. was only after the beſt Taylor, ; 
Peruke-makers, and he had no thoughts of excelling 
any. thing but dreſs. He ſpar'd no expence, but Carry 
every nicety to its greateſt height. But this happi 
not anſwering his expectations, he left off his Brocad 
= on a plain coat, rail'd at fops and beaux, and gy 

imſelf up to gaming with great eagerneſs. 

Tuis new pleaſure ſatisfied him for ſome time, | 
envied no other way of life. But being by the fate, 

drawn into a duel, where he narrowly eſcap'd 
death, he left off the dice, and ſought for happineſs 
longer amongſt the game/ters. 

HE next thing that ſeiz d his wandring imagi 
tion, was the diverſions of the town; and for ut 


n be 
ilder. 
chi tec 


1 


than a twelvemonth, you heard him talk of notha reel 
but ladies, drawing-rooms, birth-nights, plays, balls, ut ch 
aſſemblies. But growing ſick of theſe, he had recouſ¶ new 
to hard drinking. Here he had many a merry nig dire 


and met with ſtronger joys than any he had felt beſo... he 


Here he had thoughts of ſetting up his ſtaff, and look fore 
out no farther ; but unluckily falling into a fever, Med k 
grew angry at all ſtrong liquors, and took his leave ad b 
the happineſs of being drunk. returr 
THe next attempt after happineſs, carried bim iWeirenc 
the 2 for two or three years nothing was ſo harre: 
as hunting; he enter'd upon it with all his ſoul, x FH be 


leaped more bedges and ditches than ever had 
known in ſo ſhort a time. You never ſaw him but in 
green coat; he was the envy of all that blow the 6 


he n 
a, wl 
e unr 


and always ſpoke to his dogs in great propriety of t kno 
guage. If you met him at home in a bad day, \W1.;,; 
would hear him blow his horn, and be entertained viWirs ha 


the ſurprizing accidents of the laſt noble chaſe. 
ſooner had Flatus outdone all the world in the bie 
and education of his degs, built new kennels, new fla 
and bought a new hunting ſeat, but he immediately 
ſight of another happineſs, hated the ſenſeleſs noite 1 
hurry of hunting, gave away his dogs, and was 
ſome time aſter deep in the pleaſures of building. 
Now he invents new kinds of dove-cotes, and! 


ſuch contrivances in his barns and fables, as were Ne 
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Bur here a new project comes in to his relief. . 
is now living upon herbs, and running about the coy 
try, to get himſelf into .as good wind as any runnj 
fortman in the kingdom. 
I nave been thus circumſtantial in fo many fool 
particulars of this. kind of life, becauſe J hope, 
every particular folly that you here ſee, will natur 
tarn itſelf into.an argument for the wiſdom and hay 
.neſs of a religious life. 
Ir I could lay before you a particular account of 
the circumſtances. of terror and diſtreſs, that daily 
tend a life at ſea, the more particular I was in the 
count, the more I ſhould, make you feel and rejoice 
the happineſs of living upon the /and. 
In like manner, the more I enumerate the fall 
.anxieties, deluſions, and reſtleſs deſires which go ti 
every part ot a life. devoted to human paſſions, : 
worldly enjoyments, the more you muſt be affected 
that peace, and reſt, and ſolid content, which reli 
gives to the ſouls of men. 
Ir you but juſt caſt your. eye upon a madman, ( 
fool, it perhaps fignifies little or nothing to you; 
if you was to attend them ſome days, and obſervel 
lamentable madneſs and ſtupidity of all their ac 
this would be an affecting fight, and would make! 
often bleſs yourſelf for the enjoyment of your red 
and ſenſes. 
Josr fo, if you are only told in the groſs, of 
folly and madneſs of a life devoted to the worl 
makes little or no impreſſion upon you; but if you 
ſhewn how ſuch people live every day; if you fe 
continual folly, and madneſs of all their particular 
tions and deſigns, this would be an affecting fight, 
make you bleſs God, for having giving you a gt 
-happineſs to aſpire after. 
So that characters of this kind, the more folly Mtent 
ridicule they have in them, provided that they be 
natural, are moſt uſeful to correct our minds; and tit 
fore are no where more proper than in books of devo! 
and practical piety. - And as in ſeveral caſes, we 
learn the nature of things, by looking at that whid 
contrary to them; ſo perhaps we beſt apprehend 
excel 
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f len of wiſdom, by contemplating the v extra- 
e cou eancies 0 olly. © a | 
un | $1411 thefore continue this method a little farther, 
d endeavour to recommend the happineſs of piety to 
 ooiffWu ; by ſhewing you in ſome other inſtances, how mi- 
x, tWably and poor they live, who live without it. 
aturaW Bur you will perhaps ſay, that the ridiculous, reſt- 
| hand; life of Flatus, is not the common ſtate of thoſe who 
fon themſelves up to live by their own humours, and | 
it of Wzle& the ſtrict rules of religion; and that therefore it i 
laily ot ſo great an argument of the happineſs of a religi- 1 
the life, as I would make it. | V 
ejoiceJ! answeR, that I am afraid it is one of the moſt ge- [ 
ral characters in life ; and that few people can read it, 1 
e ſi bout ſeeing ſomething in it that belongs to them- | 
go es. For where ſhall we find that wiſe and happy [ 
ons, In, who has not been eagerly purſuing different ap- | 


Red u 


arances of happineſs, ſometimes thinking it was here, 
reli | | 


d ſometimes there ? | 

Ax if people were to divide their lives into particu- 
ſtages, and aſk themſelves what they were purſuing, 
what it was which they had chiefly in view, when 
y were twenty years old, what at twenty. ie, what | 
thirty, what at forty, what at fifty, and fo on, till | 
y were brought to their laſt bed; numbers of peo- | 
will find, that they bad liked and difliked, and pur- | i 
d as many different appearances of happineſs, as are | 
be ſeen in the life of Flatus. 

Axp thus it muſt neceſſarily be, more or leſs, with 
thoſe who propoſe any other happineſs, than that 
ich ariſes from a ſtrict and regular piety. 
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icula WBur ſecondly, Let it be granted, that the generality 
hg ht, 
b gre difference then is only this, Flatus is continually 


| 
| 

in 

people are not of ſuch reſtleſs, fickle tempers as Hatus; | i 
anging and trying ſomething new, but others are | 
| 
| 


folly ent with ſome one ſtate; they don't leave gaming, 

ey be d then fall to hunting. - But they have ſo much feadi- 

and tb in their tempers, that ſome ſeek after no other hap- 

* devoifels, but that of heaping up riches ; others grow old 

„ we the ſports of the field; others are content to drink 

t whichemſelves to death, without the leaſt enquiry after any | 1 

ehend er happineſs. ; | 4 i | 
excel i 
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Now is there any thing more happy and reaſon 
in ſuch a life as this, than in the life of Flatus Is itn, 
as great and defireable, as wiſe and happy, to be co 
ſtantly changing from one thing to another, as to 
nothing elſe but a gatherer of money, a hunter, a gan 
ler, or a drunkard, all your life? 


te ame 
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SHALL religion be looked upon as a burden, a; W'2""g 
dull and melancholy ſtate, for calling men from ſud Tux 
happineſs as this, to live according to the laws of G ician 
to labour after the perfection of their nature, and p n t 
pare themſelves for an endleſs ſtate of joy and gloryi theſe 
the preſence of God ? IT is 

Bur turn your eyes now another way, and let Mt to 
trifling joys, the gewgaw happineſs of Feliciana, teach en do. 
how wiſe they are, what deluſion they eſcape, whoglF'""8 * 
hearts and hopes are fixed u an happineſs in God ſuch 

Ir you was to live with Eliciana but one half yer Ir is 

ares Ni 


you would lee all the happineſs that ſhe is to have; 
long as ſhe lives. She has no more to come, but tight? he 


poor repetition of that which could never have pleas! ole jo 
once, but through a littleneſs of mind, and want e =_ 
T 


thought. | 

Sts is to be again dreſs'd fine, and keep her vil 
ing day. She is again to change the colour of he 
cloaths, again to have a new head, and again put patch 
on her face. She is again to ſee who acts beſt at th 


play-boyſe, and who ſings fineſt at the opera. She! uſt 21 
again to make ten viſits in a day, and be ten times it all þ 
a day trying to talk artfully, eaſily and politely, about oor 

| ves o 


nothing. 54 1 
SHE is to be again delighted with ſome new faſhion 
and again angry at the change of ſome old one. de 
is to be again at cards, and gaming at midnight, anc 
again in bed at noon. She is to be again pleaſed wit 
hypocritical compliments, and again diſturbed vil 
imaginary affronts, She is to be again;pleas'd with be! 
good luck at gaming, and again tormented with de 
loſs of ber money. She is again to prepare herſelf fo 
a birth-night, and again to ſee the town full of god 
company. She is again to hear the cabals and intrigue 
of the town, again to have ſecret intelligence of pt 
val 
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te amours, and early notice of marriages, quarrels; 
d partings. 

Ir you ſee her come out of her chariot more briſkly 
an uſual, converſe with more ſpirit, and ſeem fuller of 
y than the was laſt: week, it is becauſe there is ſome ſur- 
izing new dreſs, or new diverſion juſt come to town. 
Turss are all the ſubſtantial and regular parts of 
liciana's happineſs; and ſhe never knew a pleaſant 
ay in her life, but it was owing to ſome one, or more, 
theſe things. | 

Ir is for this happmeſs, that (ſhe has always been 
af to the reaſonings of religion, that her heart has 
en too gay and: chearful to conſider what is right or 
rong in regard to eternity; or to liſten to the found 
f ſuch dull words, as wiſdom, piety, and devotion. 

Ir is for fear of loſing ſome of this happineſs that ſhe 
ares not meditate on the immortality of her ſoul, con- 
der her relation to God, or turn her thoughts towards 
oſe joys, Which make ſaints and angels infinitely hap- 
y in the preſence and glory of God. 

BuT now let it here be obſerved, that as poor a 
dund of happineſs as this appears, yet moſt women 
hat avoid the reſtraints of religion for a gay life, muſt 
e content with very ſmall parts of it. As they have 
ot Feliciana's fortune and figure in the world, ſo they 
uſt give away the comforts of a pious life, for a very 
all part of her happineſs. 

Axp if you look into the world, and obſerve the 
es of thole women, whom no arguments can perſuade 
0 live wholly unto God, in a wiſe and pious employ- 
nent of themſelves, you will find moſt of them to be 
uch, as loſe all the comforts of religion, without gain- 
ng the tenth part of Feliciana's happineſs, They are 
uch as ſpend their time and fortunes only in mimicking 
he pleaſures of richer people; and rather look and long 
after, than enjoy thoſe deluſions, which are only to be 
purchas'd by conſiderable fortunes. 

Bur if a woman of High birth, and great fortune, 
paving read the goſpel, ſhould rather with to be an 
under-ſervant in ſome pious family, where wiſdom, 
piety, and great devotion, direQed all the actions of 
ery day : if ſhe ſhould rather wiſh this, than to live 
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at the top of Feliciana's happineſs; I ſhould think i 
neither mad, nor melancholy ; but that ſhe judged , 
rightly of the ſpirit of the goſpel, as if ſhe bad ratte 


leſs h 
phea, 
ALL 


wiſhed to be Lazarus at the gate, than the rich ny mace? 

cloathed in purple and fine linen, and faring ſumptuuWM®* 

every day. . x . 1 

Bor 10 proceed; Would you know what an bag e 

nels it is, to be governed by the wiſdom of religio tay 
| 


and be devoted to the joys and hopes of a pious li 


look at the poor condition of Succus, whoſe greateſt ite? 


pineſs is a good night's reſt in bed, and a good meal whe me C7 
he is up. When he talks of happineſs, it is always ii” ro 
ſuch expreſſions, as ſhew you, that he has only his kin = 
and his dinner in his thoughts. 201 atter 
Tais regard to his meals and repoſe, makes Sucu * 


order all the reſt of his time with relation to them. H 
will undertake no buſineſs that may hurry his fpir 
or break in upon his hours of eating and reff. If It 
reads, it ſhall only be for half an hour, becauſe that 
ſufficient to amuſe the ſpirits; and he will read one 
thing that may make him laugh, as rendering the bod 


er CC 
ten | 
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fitter for its food and reſt, Or if he has at any time _ 
mind to indulge a grave thought, he always has uf 
courſe to a uſeful treatiſe, upon the ancient cookery = 
Succus is an enemy to all party matters, having made long 


an obſervation, that there is as good eating amongſt ths 
-whiss as the tories. | 
H talks cooly and moderately upon all ſubjects, and 
is as fearſul of falling into a paſſion, as of catching cold; 
being very poſitive, that they are both equally injuriow 
to the fomach. If ever you ſee him more hot than or 
dinary, it is upon ſome provoking occaſion, when the 
diſpute about cookery runs very high, or in the de. 
fence of ſome beloved diſh, which has often made hin 
happy. But he has been fo long upon theſe ſubjets, “ 
ſo well acquainted with all that can be ſaid on both 
ſides, and has ſo often anſwer'd all objections, that be 
generally decides the matter with great gravity. 
Succus is very loyal, and as ſoon as ever he likes any 
wine, he drinks the king's health with all his beart- 


Nothing could put rebellious thoughts into his eg 
unlels 


Treat 
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pheaſants eggs. 
ALL the hours that are not devoted either to e, 


nouriſhment, are look'd upon by Succus as waſte or 
are time. For this reaſon he lodges near a coffee-heu/e 
d a tavern, that when he riſes in the morning he may 
> near the news, and when he parts at night, he may 
ot have far to bed. In the morning you always ſee 
im in the ſame place in the coffee-r20m, and if he ſeems 
jore attentively engag'd than ordinary, it is becauſe 


Je ve criminal is broke out of Newgate, or ſome lady 
* a as robb'd laſt night, but they can't tell where. When 
hy bas learnt all that he can, he goes home to ſettle the 


atter with the barber's boy, that comes to ſhave him. 
Taz next waſte-time that lies upon his hands, is 


er come into his head, it is at this time, when he is 
ſten left to himſelf for an hour or more, and that after 


ſleep, becauſe he has heard, it is not healthful at that 
Ime, ſo that he is forc'd to refuſe ſo welcome a gueſt. 
zur here he is ſoon relieved by a ſettled method of 


ice matter for ſupper. 

ArTER this, Succus takes his glaſs, talks of the ex- 
ellency of the Engliſh conflitution, and praiſes that mi- 
iter the moſt, who keeps the belt table. 

On a Sunday night you may ſometimes hear him con- 
Jemning the iniquity of the 7owwn rakes ; and the bitter- 
lt thing that he ſays againſt them, is this, that he ve- 


uri. ö 
ly believes, ſome of them are ſo abandon'd as not io 


a * ave a regular meal, or a ſound night*s ſleep in a werk. 
e de. Ar eleven Succus bids all good night, and paris in 
e bin eat friendſhip. He is preſently in bed, and ſleeps till 


It is time to go to the coffee - houſe next morning, 

lr you was to live with Succus for a twelve- month, 
bis is all that you would ſee in his life, except a few 
urſes and oaths that he uſes as occaſion offers. 

AnD now I cannot help making this reflection: 


Es, is 
both 
at be 


8 any 


bean. WP, ; 
ur world to inſpire a perſon with true piety, was to have 


leb ben the example of ſome eminent profeſſor of religion: 
F 4 


leſs be ſhould live too ſee a proclamation againſt eating . 


Mr ea. Oo 


om dinner to ſupper; . And if melancholy thoughts: 


e greateſt pleaſure he knows is juſt over. He is afraid 


laying at cards; till it is time to think of ſome little. 


Tuar as I believe the moſt likely means in the 
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o the next thing that is likely to fill one with the ſu 
2eal, is to ſee the folly, the baſeneſs, and poor ſai, 
fattions of a life deſtitute of religion. As the one u 
0 cites us to love and admire the wiſdom and greatneſ 
religion, ſo the other may make us fearful of livin 
without it. * | 
Fox who can help bleſſing God for the mean , 
grace, and for the hope of glory, when be ſees what; 
nety of folly they fink into, who live without it? W. 
would not heartily engage in all the labours and ene 
ciſes of a pious life, be /edfaſt, immoveable, and a 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord; when he ſe 
what dull ſenſuality, what poor views, what groſs enjo 
ments they are left to, who ſeek for happineſs in oth 
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ways. 

90 that whether we conſider the greatneſs of reli 
on, or the littleneſs of all other things, and the mea 
neſs of all other enjoyments, there is nothing tok 
found in the whole nature of things for a thought 
ful mind to reſt upon, but a happineſs in the hopes 
religion. 

ONSIDER now With yourſelf how unreaſonably | 
is pretended, that a life of rid piety mult be a 4 
and anxious ftate ? For can it with any reaſon be (a 
that the duties and reſtraints of religion mult rende 
dur lives heavy and melancholy, when they only de 
prive us of ſuch happineſs, as has been here laid betor 
you? | : | 
Must it be tedious and tireſome to live in the con 
tinual exerciſe of charity, deyotion and temperance 


to act wiſely and virtuouſly, to do good to the utmo S 
ot your power, te imitate the divine perfections, Heir 
prepare yourſelf for the enjoy ment of God? Muſt ee. 2 
be dull and tireſome, to be delivered from blindneſs am . 
vanity, from falſe hopes and vain fears, to improve me: 
holineſs, to feel the comforts of conſcience in all your ny 
aQions, to know that God is your friend, that all mull © 

work for your-gond, that neither life nor death, nM. ole 
ther men nor devils can do you any harm ; but that al = 
your ſufferings and doings, that are offered unto Go ber 
all your watchings and prayers, and labours of loten. 


and charity, all your improvements, are in a ſhort time 
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be rewarded with everlaſting glory in the preſence 
God; muſt ſuch a ſtate as this be % and tireſome, 
r want of ſuch happineſs as Flatus or Feliciana enjoys? 
Now if this cannot be ſaid, then there is no happi- 
ſs, or pleaſure loſt, by being ſtrictly pious, nor has 
e devout man any thing toenvy in any other ſtate of 
e For all the art and contriyance in the world, 
thout religion, cannot make more of human lile, or 
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4 Wh rry its happineſs to any greater height, than Hatus or 
** liciana have done. 
he f. Tus fineſt viz, the greateſt genius upon earth, if 


dt govern'd by religion, muſt be as fooliſh, and low, V 
d vain in his methods of happineſs, as the por 4 
ects. 

Ir you was to ſee a man dully endeavouring all Lis 
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reli e to ſatisfy his thirſt, by holding up one and the ſame | 
mean bg . . . | 

ply cup to his mouth, you would certainly deſpiſe his | 
4 to In : 
0uph norance. 


Bor if you ſhould ſee others of brighter parts, and 
er underflandings, ridiculing the dull ſatisfaction of 
cup, and thinking to ſatisfy their own thirſt by a va- 


opes ( 


wn ty — — and golden empty cups; would you think 
— GC. thele were ever the wiſer, or happier, or better em- 
ed. for their fner paris ? 


Now this is all the difference that you can ſee in the 
ppineſs of this life. 
Taz dull and heavy ſoul, may be content with ane 
ty appearance of happineſs, and be continually trying 
hold one and the ſame empty cup to his mouth all his 
But then, let the viz, the great ſcholar, the fins 
nius, the great flateſman, the polite gentleman, lay all, 
eir heads together, and they can only ſhew you 
re, and various, empty appearances of happineſs; give 
em all the world into their bands, let them cut and 
we as they pleaſe, they can only mak a greater va- 
ly of emply cups. 
do that if you don't Mink it hard to be depriv'd of 
e pleaſures of gluttony tor the ſake of. religion, you 
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7 we no reaſon to think it hard to be reſtrain'd from any 
F Jove ber worldly pleaſure. For ſearch as dcep, and look 


far as you will, there is nothing- here o be found, 
a is nobler, or greater, than high cating and diink- 


5 ing; 


t time 
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ing, unleſs you look for it in the wiſdom and lay 
religion. 

And if all that is in the world, are only ſo mam 
emply cups, what does it ſignify which you take, 9 
how many you take, or how many you have ? 

Ir you would uſe yourſelf to ſuch meditations 
theſe, to reflect upon the vanity of all orders of lj 
without piety, to conſider how all the ways of 1 
world, ate only ſo many different ways of err 
blindneſs, and miſtake; you would ſoon find 50 
heart made wiſer and better by it. "Theſe Meditation 
would awaken your ſoul into a zealous deſire of th; 
2 happineſs, which is only to be found in recourſe; 

od. 

ExaurLEs of great piety are not now common 
the world, it may not be your happineſs to live with 
ſight of any, or to have your virtue inflamed by the 
light and fervour. But the miſery and folly of wort 
ly men is what meets your eyes in every place, an 
you need not look far to ſee, how poorly, how vain 
men dream away their lives for want of religious wi 
dom, ; 

Tuis is the reaſon that J have laid before you 
many characters of the vanity of a worldly life, « 
teach you to make a benefit of the eorruption of tk 
age, and that you may be made wiſe, though not) 
the fight of what piety is, yet by ſeeing what miſe 
and folly reigns, where piety is not. 

Ie you would turn your mind to ſuch refleQions: 
theſe, your own obſervation would carry this inſtrue 
tion much farther, and all your converſation and 20 
quaintance with the world, would be a daily convich 
on to you, of the neceſſity of ſeeking ſome great 
happineſs, than all the poor enjoyments this world ci 
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give. th 
To meditate upon the perfection of the divine à ” 

tributes, to contemplate the glories of heaven, to co, 
ſider the joys of ſaints and angels, 9 for ever in e 
brightneſs and glory of the divine preſence; theſe “ 


the meditations of ſouls advanced in piety, and not f 
fuited to every capacity. 


Bur to ſee and conſider the emptineſs-and error : 
| | a 


(izr) 

law; Mn worldly happineſs; to ſee the groſſneſs of ſenſuality, 
he poorneſs of pride, the fupidity of covetouſneſs, the 
© marWhanity of dreſs, the deluſion of honour, the blindneſs of 
ake, Mor paſſions, the wncertainty of our lives, and the ſbort- 
eſs of all worldly projeQs ; theſe are meditations that 
ions re ſuited to all capacities, fitted to ſtrike all minds; 
of ey require no depth of thought, or ſublime ſpeculati- 
of s, but are forced upon us by all our ſenſes, and taught 
fem by almoſt every thing that we fee and hear, 

d youll 7 #15 is that wwi/dom that crieth, and 

itatn eth forth her voice in the ſtreets; that Prov. viii. 1. 
of u andeth at all our doors, that ap- 

ourſe Meale th to all our ſenſes, teaching us in every thing, 
nd every where, by all that we fee, and all that we 
mon ear, by births and burials, by ſickneſs and health, by 
wü e and death, by pains and poverty, by milery and 


y theory, and by all the changes and chances ot life; 
"wort there is nothing elſe for man to look after, no 
e, iber end in nature for him to drive at, but a happineſs. 
van bich is only to be found in the hopes and expectations, 


us Wk religion, 


fe, i | 
of Tt” is a very remarkable ſaying of our Lord and Sa- 


not b viour to his diſciples, in theſe Words; Bleſſed are 


miſe 07 eyes, for they ſee; and your ears, for they bear. They 
ach us two things: Firſt, I bat the dulne/s and heawz- 
ons / of mens minds with regard to ſpiritual matters, is 
altre great, that it may juſtly be compared to the want of 
1d e and ears. 

vita Secondly, That God has fo filled every thing, and 
rea very place, with motives and arguments for a godly 


le their eyes and their ears, mutt needs be affected 
ith them. ä | 
Now, tho' this was in a more ſpeci 
ale of thoſe whoſe ſenſes were witnefles ot the lite and 
Iracles, and doctrines of our bleſſed Lord; yet is it 
ks truly the caſe of all Chriſtians at this time. For the 
taſons of religion, the calls to piety, are ſo written 
 engray'd upon every thing, and * 

; ſo 


Ife, that they who are but ſo bleſs'd, ſo happy as to 
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( 132) 
fo ſtropgly and fo conſtantly to all our ſenſes, in eve 
thing that we meet; that they can only be diſregard 
by 7 that ſee not, and ears that hear not. 

HAT greater motive to a religious life, than 9 
vanity, the poorneſ; of all worldly enjoyments : And je 
N can help ſeeing and feeling this every day of h 
life 

Wuar greater call to look towards God, than th 
pains, the ſickneſs, the croſſes, and vexations of thi 
life; and yet whoſe eyes and ears are hot daily witne 
ſes of them ? 

War miracles could more ſtrongly appeal to o. 
ſenſes, or what meſſage from heaven ſpeak louder 
us, than the daily dying and departure of our felloy 
creatures does ? 

So that the one thing needful, or the great end of li 
is not left to be diſcovered by fine reaſoning, and det 
refleQtions ; but preſs d upon us in the plaineſt mant: 


by the experience of all our ſenſes, by every thing thy 
we meet with 1n life. 


Let us but intend to ſee and hear, and then the who 
world becomes a book of wiſdom and inſtruction to u 
all that is regular in the order of nature, all that is a 
cidental in the courſe of things, all the miſtakes ar 
diſappointments that happen to ourſelyes, all the mile 
res and errors that we ſee in other people, become 
many plain leflons of advice to us; teaching us wit 
as much aſſurance as an angel from heaven, that ut 
can no ways raile ourſelves to any true happineſs, but 
by turning all our thoughts, our wiſhes, and endes 
yours, after ihe happineſs of another life. 

Ir is this right uſe of the world, that I would lea 
you into, by directing you to turn your eyes upon ever 
ſhape of human folly, that you may thence draw fiel 
arguments and motives of living to the beſt and great 
eſt purpoſes of your creation, 

Aub if you would carry this intention about you, 0 
profiting by the follies of the world, and of learning 


the greatneſs of religion, from the littleneſs and ani! 


of every other way of life; if, you would carry th 
intention in your mind, you would find every da) 
every place, and every perſon, a fieſh proof CY 
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(4330) 
wiſdom, who chuſe to live wholly unto God. You 
would then often return home the witler, the better, 
and the more ſtrengthened in religion, by every thing 
that has fallen in your way. : 

Odavius is a learned, ingenious man, well vers'd in 
moſt parts of literature, and no ſtranger to any king- 
dom in Europe. The other day, being juſt recover d 
an thi from a lingring fever, he took upon him to talk thus to 
f thi his friends. | 
vine Mr g/s, ſays he, is almoſt run out; and your eyes ſee 
how many marks of age and death I bear about me : But 
| plainly feel myſelf ſinking away faſter than any ſtan- 
ders-by imagine. I fully believe, that one year more 
will conclude my reckoning. 

Taz attention of his friends was much rais'd by 
ſuch a declaration, expecting to hear ſomething truly 
excellent from ſo learned a man, who had but a year 
longer to live. When Ofavius proceeded in this man- 
ner : For theſe reaſons, ſays he, my friends, I have 
left off all zawerns, the wine of thoſe places is not good 
enough for me in this decay of nature. I, muſt now 
be nice in what I drink ; I can't pretend to do, as I have 
done; and therefore am reſolv'd to furniſh my own 
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es u cellarſwith a little of the very beſt, tho it coſt me ever ſo 
mie much. | 

ome i 1 MusT alſo tell you, my friends, that age forces a 
s wing man to be 2vi/e in many other reſpects, and makes us 
nat ui change many of our opinions and practices. 

s, buys You know how much I have lik'd a large acquain- 


enden tance; I now condemn it as an error. Three or four 
chearful, diverting companions, are all that I now deſire ; 
becauſe I find, that in my preſent infirmities, if I am 
left alone, or to grave company, I am not ſo eaſy to 
myſelf. | 

A rew days after Odavius had made this declaration 
to his friends, he relapſed into his former illneſs, was 


committed to a nurſe, who clos d his eyes before his 


d lead 
ever 
7 frelb 
great 


Ou, 0! 


arningy freſh parcel of wine came in. 

vai Young Eugenius, who was preſent at this diſcourſe, 
y coy went home a new man, with full reſolutions of devoting 
Cay bimſelf wholly unto God. ; 

tte [ never, ſays Eugenius, was ſo deeply affected with 
{dew : the 
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the wiſdom and importance of religion, as when I (ay 
how poorly and meanly the learned Odtavius was to leavelWioath 
the world, thro' the want of it. 

How . often had I envy'd his great learning, bis kiliferent 
in languages, his knowledge of antiquity, his addreſ, 
and fine manner of expreſſing himſelf upon all ſubjech home | 
But when I ſaw how poorly it all ended, what was to be 
the /2/? year of ſuch a life, and how fooliſhly the maſ 
ter of all thefe accompliſhments was then forc'd to talk 
for want of being acquainted with the joys and expe: 
tions of piety ; I was thoroughly convinced, that there 
was nothing to be envy'd or defir'd, but a /ife of true 
Piety ; nor any thing fo poor and comfortleſs, as a deal hute i 
without it. | 

Now as the young Eugenius was thus edify'd andin 
ſtructed in the preſent caſe ; ſo if you are 60 happy a 
to have any thing of his thoughtful temper, you vil 
meet with variety of inſtruction of this kind; you wil 
find that arguments for the wiſdom and happineſs of 
ſtri& piety, offer themſelves in all places, and appeal i 
all your ſenſes in the plaineſt manner. 

You will find, that all the world preaches to an at 
zentive mind; and that if you have but ears to hea 
almoſt eyery thing you meet, teaches you ſome leſſon 
of wiſdom. | 

Bur now, if to theſe admonitions and inſtruQions 
which we receive from our ſenſes, from an experience one of 
of the ſtate of human life; if to theſe we add the lighi s the 
of religion, thoſe great truths which the Son of Godf@rocui 
has taught us; it will be then as much paſt all doubi Coe 
that there is but one happineſs for man, as that there Mut & 
but one God, '4 

Fox ſince religion teaches us, that our ſouls are in-, 
mortal, that piety and devotion will carry them 10 ei 
eternal enjoyment of God; and that carnal worldly 
tempers will ſink them into an everlaſting miſery will 
damned ſpirits; what groſs nonſenſe and Rupidity is 
to give the name of joy or happineſs io any thing bit 
thar, which carries us to this joy and happinels i 
God? | 

Was all to die with our Bodies, there might be ſom! 


pretence for thoſe different ſorts of bappineſs that an 
non 
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ow ſo much talked of: but ſince our all begins at the 
leath of our bodies; fince all men are to be immortal 
ither in miſery or happineſs, in a world entirely dif- 


I ay 
leave 


is fei erent from this; ſince they are all haſtening hence at 
ſdreſi l uncertainties, as faſt as death can cut them down; 
jecthꝭ Nome in ſickneſs, ſome in health, ſome ſleeping, ſome 
to belfWÞuaking, ſome at midnight, others at cock-crowing, and 
> mall! at hours that they know not of; is it not certain, 
talk What no man can exceed another in joy and happineſs, 
peda hut fo far as he exceeds him in thoſe virtues which fit 
* im for a happy death? 

f true 


Cognatus is a ſober, regular Clergyman, of good re- 
ute in the world, and well eſteemed in his pariſh. All 
is pariſhioners ſay he is an Boneſt man, and very notable 
at making a bargain. The farmers liſten to him with 
great attention, when he talks of the propereſt time of 
elling corn. ; 


| deail 


nd in 


PPY 4 
u will 


2u wi He has been for twenty years a diligent obſerver of 
is of airarkers, and has raiſed a conſiderable fortune by good 
Deal ranage ment. 

Copnatus is very orthodox, and full of efteem for our 
1 h Liturgy ; and if he has not prayers on Wedneſ- 
near 


days and Fridays, tis becauſe his Predece ſſor had not 
ed the pariſh to any ſuch cuſtom. 


As he cannot ſerve both his /ivings himſelf, ſo he 


lefſon 


Qtion: $ it matter of conſcience to keep a ſober curate upon 
rienceone of them, whom he hires to take care of all the ſouls 
ligne the pariſh, at as cheap a rate as a ſober man can be 
God procured. 

doubt .Copnatus has been very profperous all his time; 
here Mut still he has had the uneaſineſs and vexations, that 


they have, who are deep in worldly buſineſs. Taxes, 
Mer, croſſes, bad mortgages, bad tenants, and the hard- 
nels of the times, are frequent ſubjects of his converſa- 


re im- 
10 1 


rorldlyition : and a good or a bad ſeaſon has a great effect upon 
y wills ſpirits. | 

y is i Cognatus has no other end in growing rich, but that 
1g bude may leave a conſiderable fortune to a niece, whom he 


els bas politely educated in expenſive finery, by what he 

has ſav'd out of the tithes of two living. 
Taz neighbours look upon Cognatus as an happy 
lerzyman, becauſe they ſee him (as they call it) in good 
circumſtances ; 
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circumflances z and ſome of them intend to dedicate ti the 


own ſons to the Church, becauſe they ſee how well if to t 
has ſucceeded with Cognatus, whoſe father was but a No 
ordinary man. ery 
Bur now if Cognatus, when he firſt enter'd ing it, 5 
holy orders, had perceiv'd how abſurd a thing it jay 
grow rich by the Goſpel ; if he had propoſed to hin wit! 
ſelf the example of ſome primitive father ; if he hu to 
had the piety of the great St, Au/tin in his eye, wid Loo 
durſt not enrich any of his relations out of the revenu o 
of the Church; if, inflead of twenty years care to Ng 
up treaſure upon earth, he had diſtributed the incom Me un 
of every year in the moſt Chriſtian acts of charity age 
compaſſion, r it 
Ir, inſtead of tempting his nicce to be proud, an{Wote f 
roviding her with ſuch ornaments, as the apo/tle for'*!P* 
Pids, he had cloathed, comforted, and aſſiſted numbered 0! 
of widows, orphans, and diſtreſs d, who were all to aa "© ; 
pear for him at the laſt day. © Wd: « 
Ir, inſtead of the cares and anxieties of bad bend co 
troubleſome mortgages, and ill bargains, he had had the de. 
conſtant comfort of knowing, that his treaſure was m 
eurely laid up, where neither moth corrupteth, en le 
thieves break thro' and ſteal ; could it with any rea an 
be ſaid that he had miſtaken the ſpirit and dignity of Hg 
order, or lefſen'd any of that bappineſs, which is tot Putior 
found in his ſacred employments ? I peas 
If, inſtead of rejoyeing in the happineſs of a ſeco e 2! 
living, he had thought it as unbecoming the office of W'* ſu 
clergyman to zraffick for gain in holy things, as to opere b 
op. ntry 
Ir he had thought it better to recommend ſome e tin 
neſt labour to his niece, than to ſupport her idlenefs ind ket-/ 
the labours of a curate; better that ſhe ſhould want the 
chaths, and a rich huſband, than that cures of ſu" 
ſhould be farm'd about, and brother clergy men not ſii Y 
fer'd to live by thoſe altars at which they ſerve. If Hi 
had been the ſpirit of Cognatus, could it with any ral fron 
ſon be (aid, that theſe rules of religion, this ſtrictuife F 
of piety, had robb'd Cognatus of any real happine\ « y 
0 


5, © 


Could it be ſaid, that a life thus govern'd by the {pi 
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the Goſpel, muſt be dull and melancholy, if compar. 
to that of raiſing a fortune for a niece ? 

Now as this cannot be {aid in the preſent caſe, ſo in 
ery other kind of life, if you enter into the particulars 
it, you will find, that however eaſy and proſperous 
may ſeem, yet you cannot add piety to any part of 


e the) 
well it 
2ut an 


] into 
It is U 


) bin WW without adding ſo much of a better joy and happi- 
).MM6 to it. os | 
G ** Loox now at that condition of life, which draws the 


vy of all eyes. 

Negotius is a temperate, honeſt man. He ſerved his 
neon e under a maſter of great trade, but has by bis own 
nagement made it a more conſiderable buſineſs than 
r it was before. For thirty years laſt paſt, he has 
ote fifty or ſixty letters in a week, and is buſy in 


Venue 


/- eſpopding with all parts of Europe. The general 
umben od of trade ſeems to Negatius to be the general good 
ton life; whomſoever he admires, whatever he com- 


nds or condemns, either in Church or State, is admi- 
I, commended, or condemned, with ſame regard to 
de. 

$ money is continually pouring in upon him, fo be 
Fen lets it go in various kinds of expence and genero- 


J bond, 
had thy 
was | 
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reaſal 2nd ſometimes in ways of charity. 
y of h epotius is always ready to join in any publick con- 
pution : if a purſe is making at any place where he 


is to 
Jess to be, whether it be to buy a plate for a horſe- 
e, ot ta redeem a priſoner out of jayl, you are al- 
s ſure of having ſomething from him. 

has given a fine ring of bells to a Church in the 


ſecon 
fice of 


5 

875 ntry ; and there is much expectation, that he will 
ome e time or other make a more beautiful front to the 
fs ind les · hauſe, than has yet been ſeen in any place. For 
vant fi be generous ſpirit of Negotius to do nothing in. a 
of way. 


you aſk what it is, that has ſecur d Negotius from 
candalous wices, it is the ſame thing that has kept 
| from all ftrianeſs of devotion, it is his great buſi- 


A He has always had too many important things 
ppi head, his thoughts have been too much _—_— 
the ſpü e ſuffer him to fall either into any courſes of 


'y, or to feel the neceſſity of an inward, ſolid 43A 
Fox 
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Fox this reaſon he hears of the pleaſures of deh; 
chery, and the pleaſures of piety, with the ſame 
differency ; and has no more deſire of living in the o 
than in the other, becauſe peither of them conſiſt wii 
that turn of mind, and multiplicity of buſineſs, whit 
are his happineſs. 

Ir Negotius was aſk d, What it is which he drives 
in life? he would be as much at a loſs for an anſyy 
as if he was aſk'd, What any other perſon is thinki 
of. For tho? he always ſeems to himſelf to know wh 
he is doing, and has many things in his head, whi 
are the motives of his actions; yet he cannot tell 
of any one general end of life, that he has choſen v. 
deliberation, as being truly worthy of all his labours a 

ains. 

4 He has ſeveral confus'd notions in his head, whit 
have been a long time there; ſuch as theſe, wiz, Th 
it is ſomething great to have more buſineſs than ot 
pores to have more dealings upon his hands than; 
hundred of the ſame profeſſion ; to grow continul 
richer and richer, and to raiſe an immenſe fortune h 
fore he dies. The thing, that ſeems to give Negui 
the greateſt life and ſpirit, and to be moſt in his though 
is an expectation that he ſhall die richer than any of 
buſineſs ever did. 

Tae generality of people, when they think of by 
pineſs, think upon Negotius, in whoſe life every inſtan 
of happineſs is ſuppoſed to meet ; ſober, prudent, rid 
proſperous, generous, and charitable. 

LeT-'us now therefore look at this condition in ant 
ther, but truer light. | 

Le it be ſuppoſed, that this ſame Negotius was 
painful, laborious man, every day deep in variet/ 
affairs; that he neither drank, nor debauched ; | 
was ſober and regular in his buſineſs. Let it be ſupp! 
ſed that he grew old in this courſe of trading; and ili 
the end and defign of all this labour, and care, and i 
plication, to buſineſs, was only this, that he might 9 
poſſeſſed of more than an hundred thouſand pair of la 
and ſpurs, and as many great coats. 

Lr it be ſuppoſed, that the ſober part of the 0 
ſay of him when he is dead, that he was a I 

— , am 


* 
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Lppy man, a thorough maſter of buſineſs, and bad 
quir'd an hundred thouſand pair of boots and ſpars 
hen he dy'd. | | 

Now if this was really the caſe, I believe it would 
readily granted, that a life of ſuch buſineſs was as 
jor and ridiculous, as any that can be invented: But 
would puzzle any one to ſhew, that a man that has 
at all his time and thoughts in buſineſs and hurry, 
at he might dye, as it is ſaid worth an hundred thou- 
nd pounds, is any whit wiſer than he, who has taken 
» (ame pains to have as many pair of boots and ſpurs 
en he leaves the world. 

For, if the temper and fate of our fouls be our whole 
te ; if the only end of life be to dye as free from fin, 
d as exalted tn virtue as we can ; if naked as we 
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wii me, ſo naked are we to return, and to ſtand a trial 
I bre Chriſt and his holy angels, for everlaſting hap- 
* eſs or miſery; what can it poſſibly ſignify, what a 


an had, or had not, in this world? What can it ſig- 
what you call thoſe things which a man has left 
ind him; whether you call them his, or any one's 
2; whether you call them trees or fields, or bird; and 
ubert; whether you call them an hundred thouſand 
nds, or an hundred thouſand pair of boots and ſpurs ? 
ay, call them; for the things ſignify no more to him 
an the names. ; 
Now it is eaſy to ſee the folly of a life thus ſpent, to 
niſh a man with ſuch a number of boots and ſpurs. 
It yet there needs no better faculty of ſeeing, no finer 
derſtanding, to ſee the folly of a life ſpent in making 
nan a poſſeſſor of ten towns before he dies. 
Fox if when he has got all bis towns, or all his boots, 
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eh foul is to go to his own place amongſt ſeparate ſpirits, 
: bis body be laid by in a coffin, till the laſt trumpet 
41 ls him to judgment; where the enquiry will be, how 
i * mbly, how dewoutly, how purely, how meelly, how 
%, bow charitably, how beavenly we have ſpoke, 


ght and afed, whilſt we were in the body; how 
n we fay, that he who has wore out his life in rai- 
gan hundred thouſand pounds, has aQed wiſer for 
ſelf, than he who has had the ſame care to procure 
hundred thouſand of any thing elle ? . 
ur 
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1{owlineſs ; that inſtead of great treats and full tables, 
houſe only furniſhed a fober refreſhment to thoſe 
ir wanted it. | 

zT it be ſuppos'd, That his contentment kept him 
e from all kinds of envy. That bis piety made him 
ful to God in all croſſes and diſappointments. That 
charity kept him from being rich, by a continual 
tribution to all objects of compaſſion. 

ow had this been the Chriſtian ſpirit of Negotius, 
any one ſay, that he had Joſt the true joy and hap- 
els dt life, by thus conforming to the ſpirit, and 
ng up to the of the Goſpel? 

aN it be ſaid, that a life made 2 by ſuch 
tes as theſe, which keep heaven always in our 
it, which both delight and exalt the ſoul here, and 
pare it for the preſence of God hereafter, muſt be 
and dull, if compared to that of heaping up riches, 
ich can neither ſtay with us, nor we with them? 

r would be endleſs to mojuply examples of this 
, to ne you how little is loſt, and how much is 


r ed, by introducing a ſtrict and exact piety into 
— ry condition of human life. 
ness! 


HALL now therefore leave it to your own medita- 
, to carry this way of thinking farther, hoping 


Ng Ag you are enough directed by what is here ſaid, 10 
Gol Bifvince yourſelf, that a true and exalted piety is ſo 
urſve rom rendering any life dull and tireſome, that it 
: dee only joy and happineſs of every condition in the 
ere id. wp? ' 4,4 I'S T4 

„ 3008 14c1xez7to yourſelf ſome perſon in a conſumption, 


ny other lingring diſtemper, that was incurable. 

? you was to ſee ſuch a man wholly intent upon 
g every thing in the ſpirit of religion, making the 
ſt uſe of all his time, fortune, and abilities. If he 
for carrying every duty of piety. to its greateſt 
tht, and ſtriving io have all the advantage that 
d be had from the remainder of his life. If he 
teme ed all buſineſs, but ſuch as. was neceflary ; if he 
averſe to all the follies and vanities of the world, 
no taſte for finery and ſbeav, but ſought for all his 


al in ort in the hopes and expectations of religion; you 
* d certainly commend his prudence, you would 


ſay, 


* 
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ſay that he had taken the right method to make h 
ſelf as joyful and happy, as any one can be in a ſtay 
ſuch infirmity. | 
Ox the other hand, if you ſhould ſee the ſame g 
ſon, with trembling hands, bort breath, thin jn 
and hollow eyes, wholly intent upon buſineſs and h 
gains, as long as he could ſpeak, If you ſhould ſee h 
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leas'd with fine cloaths, when he could ſcarce ſtanu ch i: 
drefled, and laying out his money in horſes and live 
rather than purchaſe the prayers of the poor for What a 
ſoul, which was ſo ſoon to be ſeparated from his bo weer 
you would certainly condemn him, as a weak lr is 
man. . d a ti 
Now as it is eaſy to ſee the reaſonableſs, the wiſk eter! 
and happineſs of a religious ſpirit in a conſumptive i] N Now 
ſo if you purſue the ſame way of thinking, you wil endl: 
eaſily perceive the ſame wiſdom and happineſs of , a 
ous temper in every other ſtate of of life. pporti 
Fox how ſoon will every man that is in health, d to 
in the ſtate of him that is in a conſumption © How enty- 
will he want all the fame comforts and ſatisfaQtionh:. 
religion, which every dying man wants ? Now 
AnD if it be wiſe and happy to live piouſly, beci it rel. 
we have not above a year to live, is it not being c dur; 
wiſe, and making ourſelves more happy, becau Wine m: 
may have more years to come ? if one year of piety; bu: 
fore we die, is ſo deſirable, are not more years of palihr yea 
much more deſirable? © Ir we 
Ir a man had five fixed years to live, he could ings, 
poſſibly think at all, without intending to make the "hed ces 
uſe of them all. When be ſaw his ſtay ſo ſhort in ird an 
world, he muſt needs think that this was not a 1 Now 
for him; and when be ſaw how near he was to ano out ti 
world, that was eternal, he muſt ſurely think it an 
neceſſary to be very diligent in preparing himſelf | 8 ver 
it. En Fri | we: 
Now as reaſonable as piety appears in ſuch a cio As th 
ſtance of life, it is yet more reaſonable in every Ii the / 
cumſtance of life, to every thinking man. hat tir 
Fox who but a madman can reckon, that he has WW" tat, 
years certain to come? Now 
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Anp if it be reaſonable and neceſſary to deny our 


idly tempers, and live wholly unto God, becauſe we 
certain that we are to die at the end of five years; 


ke h 
(tate 


me peel y it muſt be much more reaſonable and neceſſary 
n ju us to live in the ſame ſpirit, becauſe we have no 
nd H aincy, that we ſhall live fue weeks. ® 

ſee MAC AIx, if we were to add twenty years to the five, 
ſtand ich is in all probability more than will be added to 
nd lives of many people who are at man's eſtate ; 
r for What a poor thing is this ! how ſmall a difference is there 


11S DOC 


tween five, and twenty-five years ? 
ak 


Ir is ſaid that a day is with as a thouſand years, 
da thouſand years as one day; becauſe, in regard to 


wildly eternity, this difference is as nothing. 

ve Now as we ate all created to be eternal, to live in 
u wil endleſs ſucceſſion of ages upon ages, where thou- 
of, and millions of thouſands of years will have no 


portion to our everlaſting life in God; fo with re- 
d to this eternal ſtate, which is our real ſtate, 


enty-five years is as poor a pittance as twenty-five 
. 


ealth, 
low ( 
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beci it relates to us, without conſidering the true ſtate of 
ng r duration. If we are temporary beings, then a little 
Ca 


ie may juſtly be called a great deal in relation to 
; but if we are eternal beings, then the difference of a 
years is as nothing, | 

Ir we were to ſuppoſe three different ſorts of rational 
nes, all of different, but ſix d duration, one ſort that 
ed certainly only a month, the other a year, and the 
ind an hundred years. 

Now if theſe beings were to meet together, and talk 
out time, they muſt talk in a very different language; 
Fan hour ts thoſe that were to live but a-month, muſt 
a very different thing, to what it is to thoſe, who are 
live an hundred years. - ey 

As therefore time is thus different a thing with regard 
the ſtate of thoſe who enjoy it, ſo if we would know 
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Now ſince our eternal ſtate, is as certainly ours, as 
c preſent ſtate ; ſince we are as certainly to live for 
ever, 


e has 


Now we can never make any true judgment of time 


hat time is with regard to ourſelves, we muſt conſider 
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ever, as we now live at all; it is plain, that we cany 
judge of the value of any particular time, as to us, 
by comparing it to that eternal duration for whichy 
were created. 

Ir you would know, what five years ſignify to ah 
ing that was do live an hundred, you muſt compy 
five to an hundred, and ſee what proportion it bean 
it, and then you will judge right. 

So if you would know, what twenty years ſigniſy 
a ſon of Adam, you muſt compare it, not to a mill 
of ages, but to an eternal duration, to which no num, 


k upo 
had be 


THES 


of millions bears any proportion ; and then you ce 
judge right, by finding it nothing. ry par 
Cons1Dex therefore this; how would you conden ineſs, 
the folly of a man, that ſhould loſe his ſhare of ſuui to ce 
glory for the ſake of being rich, or great, or Wale 5 and 
delighted in any enjoyment, only one poor day before WP 74k 
was to die! ealth, 
Bur if the time will come, when a number of e tea 
will ſeem leſs to every one, than "a day does now's 2 C 
what a condemnation muſt it then be, if eternal ha na- 
neſsſhould _ to be loſt, for ſomething leſs than ii 
R — a day! Ne n. 
ay does a day ſeem a trifle to us now ? it 1s becaij in 
we have years to ſet againſt it. It is the duration , VV 
years that makes it appear as nothing. „ whe 
Wrar a trifle therefore muſt the years of [a n buſine 
age appear, when they are forced to be ſet againſt : ET th 
ty, where there ſhall be nothing but eternity to compuſſ=ult - 
them with! up ir 
Now this will be the caſe of every man, as ſoon Wi God 
he is aut of the body; he will be forced to forget ti ect 01 
diſtinctions of days and years, and to meaſure time, "hl ** it 
by the courſe of the ſun, but by ſetting it againſt eter 7 chi 
ry. ' n INS | 
As the fixed flars, by reaſon of our being placed ie h 
ſuch diſtance from them, appear but as ſo many ein b 
ſo when we, placed in eternity, ſhall look back ape 
all time, it will appear but as a moment. , , YE 
eſt er 


THEN, a luxury, an indulgence, a proſperity, à g't 
neſs of ff 9 y ears, will ſeem to every one that N 
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k upon it, as the ſame poor ſhort enjoyment, as if 
had been ſnatched away in his fir t /in. 

Tust few refleQtions upon time, are only to ſhew 
w poorly they think, how miſerably they judge, who 
es careful of an eternal ſtate, becauſe they may be 
mr:Mſome years diſtance from it, than thèy would be, 
ear; bey knew they were within a few weeks of it. 


CHAP. AV. 
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AVING in the foregoing chapters ſhewn the ne- 
ceſſity of a devout ſpirit, or habit of mind in 
ry part of our common lite, in the dilcharge of all our 
nels, in the uſe of all the gifts of God; I come 
to conſider that part of devotion, which relates to 
and hours of prayer. 

TAKE It for granted, that every Chriſtian, that is 
ealth, is up early in the morning; for it is much 
re reaſonable to ſuppoſe a perſon up early, becauſe 
Is a Chriſtian, than becauſe he is a /abourer, or a 
leſnan, Or a ſervant, or that his buſineſs wants 


Ve naturally conceive ſome abhorrence of a man 
is in bed, when he ſhould be at his /abour, or in his 
We can't tell how to think any thing good of 
„ who is ſuch a ſlave to drowſineſs, as to neglect 
buſineſs for it. 

of er this therefore teach us to conceive, how odious 
ompaW=ult appear in the ſight of heaven, if we are in bed, 
up in /leep and darkneſs, when we ſhould be prai- 
God; and are ſuch ſlaves to drowſinels, as to 
ect our devotions for it. 

ox if he is to be blamed as a /lothful drone, that 
er chuſes the lazy indulgence of fleep, than to per- 
n his proper ſhare of worldly buſineſs; how much 
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a bed, than be raiſing up his heart to God in acts 

raife and adoration ? 

RAYER is the neareſt approach to God, and the 

a grufelt enjoy ment of him, that we are capable of in this 

zt 100 : 
dais the nobleſt exerciſe of the ſoul, the moſt exalt- 

el 


e is he to be reproached, that had rather lie folded. 
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ed nſe of our beſt faculties, and the higheſt imitati 
of the bleſſed inhabitants of heaven. 

Wu w our hearts are full of God, ſending up hg 
deſires to the throne of Grace, we are then in oy 
higheit ſtate, we are upon the utmoſt heights of humy 
greatneſs ; we are not before kings or princes, but 
the preſence and audience of the Lord of all the wort 
and can be no higher, till death is ſwallowed up 
glory. 

On the other hand, ſeep is the pooreſt, dulleſt u 
freſhment of the body, that is ſo far from being inten 
ed as an enjoyment, that we are forced to receive 
either in a ſtate of inſenſibiliy, or in the folly 
dreams. 

Sleep is ſuch a dull, flupid ſtate of exiſtence, th 
even amongſt mere animals, we deſpiſe them moſt, whit 
are moſt drowſy. He therefore that chufes to enlag 
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the flothful indulgence of ſleep, rather than be eri ich : 
his devotions to God; chuſeſt the dulleſt refreſhment i vige 
the body, before the higheſt, nobleſt employment Wt leal 
the ſoul; he chuſes that ſtate, which is a reproach be! 
mere animals, rather than that . exerciſe, which is ie da 
glory of anpels. hat fi 

'You will perhaps ſay, though you riſe late, yet M No 
are always careful of your devotions when you are wMWnortit 

Ir may be ſo. But what then? Is it well done Might 
you to riſe late, becauſe you pray when you are b de: 
Iz it pardonable to waſte great part of the day in lence, 
becauſe ſome time after you ſay your prayers ? Fox 

IT is as much your duty to riſe to pray, as to pos 
. when you are riſen. And if you are late at your pray ot thi 
you offer to God the prayers of an idle, ſlochful w IT i 
;thipper, that riſes to prayers, as idle ſervants riſe Wevou! 
their labour, | ore hi 

FarTHER, if you fancy that you are careful of yo No! 
devotions, when you are up, though it be your cus mu; 
to riſe late, you deceive yourſelf; for you cave t 
perform your devotions as you ought. For be Herous 
cannot deny himſelf this drowſy indulgence, but mFelltic 
paſs away good part of the morning in it, is no md A p 
prepared for prayer when he is up, than he is prepaee! ſu; 
for faſting, abſtinence, or any other /elf-denial. He mu it 


ind 
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ndeed more eaſily read over a form of prayer, than 


tatig 
e can perform theſe duties; but he is no more diſpoſ- 


p holed to enter into the true ſpirit of prayer, than he is diſ- 
n o oled to fa/ting. For ſleep thus indulged, gives a ſoft- 
aum / and idleneſi to all our tempers, and makes us una- 
but ee to reliſh any thing, but what ſuits with an idle late 
wont f mind, and gratifies our natural tempers, as fleep: 
up oes. So that a perſon that is a ſlave to this idleneſs, 


in the ſame temper when he is up; and though he is 


le Hot aſleep, yet he is under the effects of it; and eve- 
intent thing that is ide, indulgent, or ſenſual, pleaſes him 
eive Nor the lame reaſon that ſleep pleaſes him; and on the 


ther hand, every thing that requires care, or trouble, 
pr ſelf-denial, is hateful to him; for the ſame reaſon 
hat he hates to riſe. He that places any happineſs in 


ih 


wich bis morning indulgence, would be glad to have all 
enlag de day made happy in the ſame manner; though not 
earl 8th ſleep, yet with ſuch enjeyments as gratify and in- 


julge the body in the ſame manner as ſleep does; or 
It leaſt, with ſuch as come as near to it as they can. 
The remembrance of a warm bed is in his mind all 
he day, and he is glad when he is not one of thoſe 
hat fit ſtarving in a Church. 

Now you don't imagine, that ſuch a one can truly 
ortify that body which he thus indulges; yet you 
ight as well think this, as that he can truly perform 
ls devotion ; or live in ſuch a drowſy ſtate of indul- 
pence, and yet reliſh the joys of a ſpiritual life. 

Fox ſurely np one will pretend to ſay, that he 
nows and feels the true happineſs of prayer, who does 
ot think it worth his while to be early at it. 

Ir is not poſſible in nature, for an Epicure to be truly 

levout ; he muſt renounce this habit of ſenſuality, be- 
ore he can reliſh the happineſs of devotion. 
Now he that turns ſleep into an idle indulgence, does 
ks much to corrupt and diſorder his ſoul, to make it a 
ave to bodily appetites, and keep it incapable of all 
evout and heavenly tempers, as he that turns the ne- 
elſities of eating into a courſe of indulgence. 

A perſon that eats and drinks too much, does not 
el ſuch effects from it, as thoſe do who live in 1576 
245 inſtances of gluttony and intemperance ; but yet 
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his courſe of indulgence, though it be not ſcandalyy 
in the eyes of the world, nor ſuch as torments his own 
conſcience, is a great and conſtant hindrance to his im. 
provement in virtue ; it gives him eyes that ſee not, and 


ears that hear not; it creates a ſenſuality in the ſoul, in. Yo 
creaſes the power of bodily paſſions, and makes him in. WW; is te 
capable of entring into the true ſpirit of religion. Jery i 
Now this is the caſe of thoſe who waſte their time ot ri 
in /lzep; it does not diſorder their lives, or wound their Hine 
conſciences, as notorious ads of intemperance do; but ot! 
like any other more moderate courſe of indulgence, Maat 1; 
filently, and by ſmaller degrees, wears away the ſpitt T;; 
of religion, and ſinks the ſoul into a ſtate of dulnes1ti; 
and ſenſuality. : Yo! 
Ir you conſider devotion only as a time of ſo mud bat 
prayer, you may perhaps perform it, though you liveMhntir 
in this daily indulgence : but if you conſider it as 4 y hat 
Hate of the heart, as a lively fervour of the ſoul, tbu anl. 
is deeply affected with a ſenſe of its own mifery and ile 0 
firmities, and deſiring the ſpirit of God more than | he 
things in the world, you will find that the ſpirit of i-; d. 
dulgence, and the ſpirit of prayer, cannot ſubſiſt w mic 
gether. Mortification, of all kinds, is the very lik brifli 
and ſoul of piety ; but he that has not ſo ſmall a d. pr: 
gree of it, as to be able to be early at his prayers, cu urch 
have no reaſon to think that he has taken up his cro, not 
and is following Chriſt. | eir h 
War conqueſt has he got over himſelf? WA % 
right hand has he cut off? What trials is he prepared Ayr 
for? What ſacrifice is he ready to offer unto God; wort © 
cannot be fo cruel to himſelf, as to riſe to prayer at oug} 
ſuch a time, as the drudging part of the world are con- at thi 
tent to rife to their labour. id the 
Some people will not ſcruple to tell you, that the, So 
indulge themſelves in ſleep, becauſe they have nbi ee a: 
to do; and that if they had either bu/ineſs or plcaſutWMue ſpi 
to riſe to, they would not loſe ſo much of their time s ang 
ſleep. But ſuch people muſt be told, that they mi-Wbut. 
take the matter; that they have a great deal of bul-Witcir de 
nels to do; they have a hardened heart to change; the proof 
have the whole ſpirit of Religion to get. For ſurely, e Wy: 
that thinks devotion to be of leſs moment than buſine® What is: 


es © 
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own Wor pleaſure ; or that he has nothing to do, becauſe no- 
im. wing but his prayers want him, may be juſtly ſaid io 
and Whave the whole ſpirit of religion to ſeck. 

| You muſt not therefore conſider, how ſmall a crime 
It is to riſe late, but you muſt conſider how great a mi- 
ſery it is to want the ſpirit of religion; to have a heart 
ot rightly affected with prayer; and to live in ſuch 


their oftneſs and idleneſs, as makes you incapable of the 
| but ost fundamental duties of a truly chriſtian and fpiri- 
= it val life. 

pit Tas is the right way of judging. of the crime of 


paſting great part of your time in bed. 
You muſt not conſider the thing barely in itfelf, but 


much bat it proceeds from; what virtues it ſhews to be 
u live Wanting ; what vices it naturally ſtrengthens. For eve- 
as babit of this kind diſcovers the „ate of the ſoul, and 


flainly ſhews the whole turn of your mind. 


nd in Ir our bleſſed Lord uſed to pray early before day; 
an be ſpent whole nights in prayer; if the devout Anna 
on 7 day and night in the temple ; if St. Paul and Silas 
iſt v midnight ſang praiſes unto God; if the primitive 
ry e hant, for ſeveral hundred years, beſides their hours 
a (ts prayers in the day-time, met publickly in the 
S, * burches at midnight, to join in pſalms and prayers, is 
crols, 


not certain that theſe practices ſhewed the /ate of 
eir heart? Are they not ſo many plain proofs of the 
bole turn of their minds. 


epate Avp if you live in a contrary ſtate, waſting great 
ben of every day in ſleep, thinking any time ſoon 
yer i Wouzh to be at your prayers ; is it not equally certain, 


bat this practice as much ſhews the ſtate of your heart, 
id the whole turn of your mind? 

do that if this indulgence is your way of life, you 
ave as much reaſon to believe yourſelf deſtitute of the 
lea/ur ue ſpirit of devotion, as you have to believe the apol- 
1me Ns and ſaints of the primitive church were truly de- 
but. For as their way of life was a demonſtration of 
eir devotion, ſo a contrary way of life is as ſtrong 
: ; ie proof of a want of devotion. 

Wen you read the ſcriptures, you fee a religion 
"at is all /ife, and ſpirit, and joy in God; that ſup- 
les our ſouls riſen from earthly deſires, and bodily 
G 3 indulgences, 
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indulgences, to prepare for another body, another 


Hab 


world, and other enjoyments. You ſee Chriſtians re. Neonſtiti 
pre ſented as temples of the Holy Ghoſt, as children ofen 1 
the day, 45 candidates for an eternal crown, as watch. 7111?) 
ful glas, that have their lamps always burning, in Water. 


Bur 
mal an 
accoun 


expectauon of ihe bridegroom. But can he be thought 
to have this joy in God, this care of eternity, this 
w:tchtul fpirit, who has not zeal enough to riſe to his 


prayers ? h, .f 
Wrrx you look into the writings and lives of the ur 
firſt Chriſtians, you ſee the ſame ſpirit that you ſee in ©” 


Dou! 
Ar r 
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the icriptures. All is reality, life, and action. Watch. 
ing and prayers, ſelf-denial and mortification, was the 
common buſineſs of their lives. 

From that time to this, there has been no perſon like 
them, eminent for piety, who has not, like them, been 
eminent for ſelf-denial and mortification. This is the 
only royal way that leads to a kingdom. 

Bor how far are you from this way of life, or ra- 
ther, how contrary to it, if, inſtead of imitating their 
auſterity and mortification, you can't ſo much as re- 
nounce ſo poor an indulgence, as to be able to riſe to 
your prayers ? If ſelf-denials and bodily ſufferings, it 
watchings and faſtings, will be marks of glory at the 


day of judgment, where muſt we hide our heads, that le | 
have ſlumber'd away our time in ſloth and ſoftneſs ? ſuffcie 

You perhaps now find ſome pretences, to excule ''* lat 
yourſelf from that ſeverity of faſting and ſelf- denial, inſtane 
which the firſt Chriſtians practiſed. You fancy that Au 
human nature is grown weaker, and that the difference yourle 
of climates may make it not poſſible for you to obſerve le 1 
their methods of ſelt-denial and auſterizy, in theſe cold- e? 
er countries. | not in 

Bur all this is but pretence ; for the change is not 7 luc 
in the outward ſtate of things, but in the inward {tate mn 
of our minds. When there is the ſame ſpirit in us, be 
that there was in the apoſtles and primitive Chriſtians, 42 
when we feel the weight of religion as they did ; whel = 
we have their faith and hope, we ſhall take up on 5 0 
croſs and deny ourſelves, and live in ſuch methods 0 "hes 


mortification as they did. 
Ha 
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Hap St. Paul lived in a cold country, had he had a 
onſtitution made weak, with a fichly [tomach, and of- 
ten infirmilies, he would have done as he advited 
Tingthy, he would have mixed a little wine with his 
Waler. 

But ſtill he would have lived in a ftate of ſelf- de- 
mal and mortification. He would have given this ſame 
account of himſelf: I therefore ſo run, nit as uncertain- 
„. fight I, not as one that beateth the air; but I keep 
under my body, and bring it into ſubjetion, left that 
by any means, when I have preached to others, I myſelf 
bould be a caft-away. | 

ArTER all, let it now be ſappoſed, that you ima- 
gine there is no neceſſity for you to be fo ſober and vi- 
gilant, fo fearful of yourſelf, ſo watchful over your 
paſſions, ſo apprehenſive of danger, fo careful of your 
ſalvation as the apoſtles were. Let it be ſuppos'd, that 
you imagine that you want leſs ſelf-denial and mortifi- 

ation, to ſubdue your bodies, and purity your fouls, 
than they wanted; that you - e fot nave your loffls 
girt, and your lamps burning as they had, will you 
therefore live in a quite contrary ſtate ? Will you make 
your life as conſtant a courſe of ſoftneſs and indul- 
gence, as theirs was of ſtrictneſs and ſelf-denial. 
Ir therefore you ſhould think that you have time 
ſufficient, both for prayer and other duties, though you 
nie late; yet let me perſuade you to riſe early as an 
Inſtance of /elf-denial. It is ſo ſmall a one, that if you 
cannot comply with it, you have no reaſon to think 
yourſelf capable of any other, 

le Iwas to'defire you not to ſtudy the gratifications of 
your palate, in the niceties of meats and drinks, I would 
not inſiſt much upon the crime of waſting your money 
in ſuch a way, though it be a great one; but I would 
deſire you to renounce ſuch a way of life, becauſe it 
ſupports you in ſuch a ſtate of ſenſuality, and indul- 
gence, as renders you incapable of reliſhing the 
moſt eſſential doctrines of religion. 

Fox the ſame reaſon, I don't infiſt much on the 
crime of waſting ſo much of your time in ſleep, tho 
it de a great one; but I deſire you to renounce this in- 

G 4 dulgence, 
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dulgence, becauſe it gives a ſoftneſs and idleneſs to em yo! 


ſoul; and is fo contrary to that /ively, zealous, war Will reſre 
ful, ſelf-denying ſpirit, which was not only the ſpitu u (ay 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, the ſpirit of all the ſaints e me: 
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martyrs which have ever been amongſt men, but m 
be the ſpirit of all thoſe who would not fink in the co 
mon corruption of the world, 

Here therefore we muſt fix our charge againſt i 
practice, we mult blame it, not as having this or th 
particu/ar evil, but as a general habit, that extends; 
ſelf through our whole ſpirit, and ſupports a ſlate ( 
mind that is wholly wrong. 

Ir is contrary to piety ; not as accidental flips ; 
miſtakes in life are contrary to it, but in ſuch a mz 


ner, as an ili habit of body is contrary to health. f lile. 
Ox the other hand, if you was to riſe early eve Hor! 
morning, as an inſtance of ſelf-denial, as a method hnced « 
Tenouncing indulgence, as a means of redeeming yo all pre 
time, and fitting your ſpirit for prayer, you wou vo 
find mighty advantages from it. This method, thou e of a 
it ſeems ſuch a ſmall circumſtance of life, would in oo the 
probability be a means of great piety. It would key man 
it conſtantly in your head, that ſoftneſs and idleneſ You 
were to be avoided, that ſelf-denial was a part if wi. 
Chriſtianity. It would teach you to exerciſe po e.. 
over yourſelf, and make you able by degrees to ev 
nounce other pleaſures and tempers that war again en la 
the foul, owed 
Tunis one rule would teach you to think of others WI Fon 
it would diſpoſe your mind 16 exactneſs, and be ve edi 
likely to bring the remaining part of the day undeiipetter 
rules of prudence and devotion. han b 
Bur above all, one certain benefit from this metho ect ag 
you will be ſure of having, it will beſt fit and pte ed tt 
pare you for the reception of the Holy Spirit. Wee Tn 
you thus begin the day in the ſpirit of renouncing#ty of 


iieep, becauſe you are to renounce ſoftneſs, and It 
deem your time ; this diſpoſition, as it puts your hea! 
into a good ſtate, fo it will procure the aſſiſtance of tnt 
Holy Spirit; what is ſo planted and watered, will cet 


tainly have an increaſe from God, You will then 10 
ron 
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om your heart, your ſoul will be awake, your prayers 
il refreſh you like meat and drink, you will feel what 
pu ſay, and begin to know what ſaints and holy men 
ve meant, by fervours of devotion. 

He that is thus prepared for prayer, who riſes with 
eſe diſpoſitions, is in a very different ſtate trom him, 
ho has no rules of this kind; who riſes by chance, 
be happens to be weary of his bed, or is able to ſleep 
d longer. If ſuch a one prays only with his mouth; 
his heart feels nothing of that which he ſays ; if his 
ayers are only things of courſe ; if they are a lifeleſs 
im of words, which he only repeats becauſe they are 
on ſaid, there's nothing to be wondered at in all this: 
r ſuch diſpoſitions are the natural effect of ſuch a ſtate 
f life. 

HoyinG therefore, that you are now enough con- 
nced of the neceſſity of riſing early to your prayers, I 


g yo proceed to lay before you a method of daily prayer. 
wou 1 dox'T. take upon me. to. preſcribe to you the 
houſe of any particular forms of prayer, but only to ſhew- 
d in WFov the neceſſity of praying at ſuch times, and in ſuch 
d kee manner. 


If with ſuch forms of prayer, as ſhall be uſeful to 
ou. And if you are ſuch. a proficient in the ſpirit of 
evonon, that your heart is always ready to pray in its 
wn language, in this caſe I preſs: no neceſlity of bor- 
owed forms. 

Fox tho? L thick a form of prayer very neceſſary and 
xpedient for public] worſhip, yet it any one can find a. 
ſetter way of railing his heart unto God in private, 
han by prepared forms of prayer, | have nothing to ob- 
ect againſt. it; my deſign being only to aſſiſt and di- 
ect thoſe: who ſtand in need of athittance 

Tuus much, I believe, is certain, that the genera- 
ty of. Chriſtians ought to ute forms of prayer, at all 
Ihe regular times of prayer. It ſeems right for every 
one tio begin with a form of prayer; and if, in the 
midſt of devotions, he finds his heart ready to break. 
nth into new and higher (trains of devotion, he ſhould 
Rave bis form for a while, and follow thoſe fervours 
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of his heart, till it again wants the aſſiſtance of h;; 
uſual petitions. 

Tuis ſeems to be the true liberty of private dey 
tion; it ſhould be under the direction of ſome fory 
but not ſo tied down to it, but that it may be free 
take ſuch new expreſitons, as its preſent fervours ha 
pen to furniſh it with; which ſometimes are more 35 
fecting, and carry the foul more powerfully to G00 
than any expreſſions that were ever uſed before, 

ALL people that have ever made any reflections ups 
what paſſes in their own hearts, muſt know that the 
are mighty changeable in regard to devotion. Some 
times our hearts are ſo awakened, have ſuch ſirong ap 
prehenſions of the divine preſence, are ſo full of 4 
compunctions for our fins, that we cannot confels the 
in any language, but that of tears. 

SOMETIMES the light of God's countenance ſhines { 
bright upon us, we fee fo far into the viſible worl 
we are ſo affected with the wonders of the love an 
goodneſs of God, that our hearts worſhip and adore 
a language higher than that of words, and we feel tran 
ſports of devotion, which only can be felt. 

On the other hand, ſometimes we are fo ſunk int 
our bodies, ſo dull and unaffeFed with that which con 
cerns our fouls, that our hearts are as much too 0 
for our prayers ; we cannot keep pace with our for 
of confeſſion, or feel half of that in our hearts, whic 
we have in our mouths; we thank and praile G0 
with forms of words, but our hearts have little or nt 
ſhare in them. 

Ir is therefore highly neceſſary, to provide aguini 
this inconſtancy of our hearts, by having at hand luc 


forms of prayer, as may beſt ſuit us when our hea! 
are in their be/? ſtate, and alſo be moſt likely to rai 


and ſtir them up, when they are ſunk into dulneſs. 10 
as words have a power of affecting our hearts on all 0 
caſions, as the ſame thing differently expreſſed has dl 


ferent effects upon our minds; fo it is reaſonable, th 


we ſhould make this advantage of language, and pri 


vide ourfelves with ſuch forms of expreſſions, as at 


moſt likely to move and enliven our ſouls, and fill thet 
with ſentiments ſuitable to them, 
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of Tae firſt thing that you are to do, when you are 

pon your &nees, is to ſhut your eyes, and with a 
dero ort Vence let your foul place itſelf in the preſence of 
forn God; that is, you are to uſe this, or ſome other bet- 


er method, to ſeparate yourſelf from ali common 


tee t 

s bah boughts, and make your heart as ſenſible as you can of 
Ire be divine preſence. 

Go Now if this recolleQion of ſpirit is neceſſary, as 


yho can ſay it is not? then how poorly muſt they per- 


up erm their devotions, who are always in a hurry ; who | 

t the egin them in haſte, and hardly allow themſelves time 441 
Some o repeat their very form, with any gravity or atten- 17 
Nen? Theirs is properly ſaying prayers, inflead of in 


raying. 32 
Wuen you begin your petitions, uſe ſuch various 
zpretſions of the attributes of God, as may make you 
ore ſenſible of the greatneſs and power of the divine 
ature, 

Becix therefore in words like theſe : O Being of all 
rings, Fountain of all light and glory, gracious Vather of 
en and angels, whoſe univerſal Spirit is every where 
relent, giving life, and light, and joy, to all angels in 


in ven, and all creatures upon earth, &c. | 

h coil for theſe repreſentations of the divine attributes, 
0 lo ich ſhew in ſome degree the majeſty and greatneſs of 
fend, are an exceilent means of raiſing our hearts into - 
Which rely acts ot worſhip and adoration. | 

Go War is the reaſon that moiſt people are ſo much 


ffected with this petition in the Burial ſervice of our 
hurch: Yet, O Lord God maſt holy, O Lord moſt mighty, 


Or IN 


gun % and moſt merciful Saviour, deliver us not into the 
uc er pains of eternal death It is, becauſe the joining 
heanWge ther ſo many great expreſſions, gives ſuch a deſctip— 


Ion of the greatneſs of the Divine Majeſty, as natural- 
affe cts every ſenſible mind. 


) raik 
T0 


all oof Aurno' therefore prayer does not conſiſt. in fine - 
is dd, or fudied expreſſions ; yet as words ſpeak to 
„ thaſ®® foul, as they have a certain power of raiſing 
pro oughts in the foul ; fo thoſe words which ſpeak of 
15 ar" in the Yigheſt manner, which moſt fully expreſs 


theu de power and preſence of God, which raiſe thoughts 


in 


Tat 
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in the ſoul moſt ſuitable to the greatneſs and provide No 
of God, are the moſt uſeful, and moſt edifying in oMrſt, a 
Pra ers. by we 

HEN you direct any of your petitions to our H bat tw 
ſed Lord, ha it be in ſome expreſſions of this kind: Mor wor 


Saviour of the world, God of God, Light of Light, 1 
that art the brightneſs of thy Father's Glory, and the expr 
Image of his Perſon ; thou that art the Alpha and Ony 
the Beginning and End of all things; thou that haſt 4 
flrayed the power of the devil; thou that haſt overc 
death; thou that art entered into the Holy of holies, t 
ſitteſt at the right hand of the Father, that art high ab- 
all thranes and principalities, that makeſt Interceſſion for 6 
the world; thou that art the judge of the quick and ded 
thou that awilt ſpeedily come down in thy Father's glory, 
reward all men according to their works, be thou my lip 
and my peace, &c. 

For ſuch repreſentations, which deſcribe ſo min 
characters of our Saviour's nature and power, are n 
only proper acts of adoration, but will, if they are repes 
ed with any attention, fill our hearts with the hight 
tervours of true devotion. 4 ; 

Acaln, If you aſk any particular grace of our b 
ſed Lord, let it be in ſome manner like this: 

O holy Jeſus, Son of the moſt high God, thou that u 
ſcourged at a pillar, flretched and nailed upon a croſs| 
the fins of the world, unite me 19 thy croſs, and fill ny ſi 
with thy holy, humble, and ſuffering ſpirit. O Fountain 


mercy, thou that didſ/t ſave the thief upon the croſs, ſave Vor 
from the guilt of a finful life ; thou that didit caji ſe ani 
devils out of Mary Magdalene, caſt out of my beart partici 


evil thoughts, and wicked tempers. O giver of life, H tien 


that didjt raiſe Lazarus from the dead, rays up my ſu For 
from the death and darkneſs of fin. Thou that didſ gi ing o 
to thy Apoſtles power over unclean ſpirits, give me pruWjoyn 
over my own heart.” Thou that didſt appear unis 'orld, 
diſciples when the doors 2were ſhut, do thou appear uni ould 
in the ſecret apartment of my heart. Thou that didji clean Wew cr 


and 
is ſer1 

Rec 
eath, 


the lepers, heal the fick, and give fight to the blind, clean 
mm heart, heal the diſorders of my ſoul, and fill me wil 

beavenly light, i 
* 
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Now theſe kinds of appeals have a double advantage; 
6rſt, as they are ſo many proper acts of our faith, where- 
by we not only ſhew our belief of the miracles of Chriſt, 
but turn them at the ſame time into ſo many inſtances 
of worſhip and adoration. 

Secondly, As they ſtrengthen and increaſe the faith 
of our prayers, by preſenting to our minds ſo many in- 
ſtances of that power and goodneſs, which we call upon 
for our own aſſiſtance. 

For he that appeals to Chriſt, as caſting out dewils, 
and raiſing the dead, has then a powerful motive in his 
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) abnind to pray earneſtly, and depend faithfully upon his 
for d&lſiſtance. 

d Ac Aix, in order to fill your prayers with excellent 
lory, Wrains of devotion, it may be of uſe to you to obſerve 


his farther rule : 
Wren at any time, either in reading the Scripture, 


muß rr any book of piety, you meet with a paſſage, that 
are M rore than ordinarily affects your mind, and ſeems as it 
repei ere to give your heart a new motion towards God, 
higte ou ſhould try to turn it into the form of a petition, and 


hen give it a place in your prayer» 

By this means, you would often improve your pray- 
rs, and ſtore yourſelf with proper forms of making 
he defires of your heart known unto God. 

Ar all the fated hours of prayer, it will be of great 
enefit to you, to have ſomething fix d, and ſomething 


nant liberty, in your devotions. 


ſave You ſhould have ſome fx'd ſubject, which is con- 
ji ſeutantly to be the chief matter of your prayer at that 
heart articular time; and yet have liberty to add ſuch other 
ife, 08W-1itions, as your condition may then require. 

my [0 For inſtance; as the morning is to you the begin- 
aft ging of a new life ; as God has then given you a new 
e prunj0y ment of yourſelf, and a freſh entrance into the 
an orld, it is highly proper, that your fit devotions 
unio ould be a praiſe and thankſgiving to God, as for a 
cleaner creation; and that you ſhould offer and devote b9- 
clean and ſoul, all that you are, and all that you have, to 
me wih ſervice and glory. 


Receive therefore every day, as a reſurrection from 
eath, as a new enjoyment of life; meet every riſing 
fun 


Nos 
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fun with ſuch ſentiments of God's goodneſs, as if yoy 
had ſeen it, and all things, new created upon your ac. 
count; and under the ſenſe of ſo great a bleſſing, |; 
your joyful heart praiſe and magnify ſo good and pg, 
rious a Creator. 

Lr therefore praiſe and thankſgiving, and oblatis 
of yourſelf unto God, be always the d and certain 
ſubjeR of your fit prayers in the morning; and then 
take the liberty of adding ſuch other devotions, as th 
accidental difference of your 2 or the accidental dif. 
ference of your heart, ſhall then make moſt needful and 
expedient for you, 

Fox one of the greateſt benefits of private devotion, 
conſiſts in rightly adapting. our prayers to theſe tw 
conditions, the difference of our fate, and the difference 
of our heart. 

By the difference of our ſtate, is meant the differenc 
of our external ate or condition, as of fickneſs, health 
pains, loſſes, diſappointments, troubles, particular merci 
or judgments from God; all forts of kindneſſes, injuri 
or reproaches, from other people. 

Now as theſe are great parts of our ſtate of life, a 
they make great ditterence in it, by continual changing 
ſo our devotion will be made doubly beneficial to u 
when it watches to receive and ſanctify all thele change 
of our ate, and turns them all into ſo many occaſion 
of a more particular application to God, of ſuch tharkl 
giving, ſuch reſignation, ſuch petitions, as our preſent 
{tate more eſpecially requires. 

Ap he that makes every change in his ſtate, a rea 
ſon of preſenting unto God ſome particular petitions 
ſuitable to that change,. will ſoon find, that he has 
taken an excellent means, not only of praying with fel 
vour, but of living as he prays. | 

Tur next condition, to which we are always 10% 
dapt ſome part of our prayers, is the difference of 01 
hearts ; by which is meant the different {tate of th 
tempers of our hearts, as of love, joy, peace, trarquili 
ty; dulneſs and drineſs of ſpirit, anxiety, diſcontent, nt 
tions of envy and gmbition, dark and diſconſolate thoughts 
reſentments, fretfulneſs, and peeviſh tempers. 


Now as theſe tempers, thro' the weakneſs of our i 
le, 
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Me, will have their ſucceſſion more or leſs, even in 
pious minds ; fo we ſhould conſtantly make the preſent 
late of our heart, the reaſon of {ome particular applica- 
tion to God. 

le we are in the delightful calm of ſweet and eaſy 
afſions, of love and joy in God, we ſhould then offer 
he grateful tribute of thankſgiving to God, for the 
oſſe ſſion of ſo much happineſs, thankfully owning and 
acknowledging him as the bountiful Giver of it all. 
le on the other hand, we feel ourſelves laden with 
heavy paſſions, with dullneſs of ſpirit, anxiety and unea- 
neſs, we muſt then look up to God in acts of humility, 
onfeſſing our unworthineſs, opening our troubles to 
im, beſeeching him in his good time to leſſen the weight 
pf our infirmities,. and deliver us from ſuch paſſions 
zs oppoſe the purity and perfection of our ſouls. 

Now by thus watching, and attending to the preſent 
ute of our hearts, and ſuiting ſome of our petitions 
uactly to their wants, we ſhall not only be well ac- 
zuainted with the diſorders of our ſouls, but alſo be 
Pell exercis'd in the method of curing them. 

By this prudent and wiſe application of our prayers, 
e ſhall get all the relief from them that is poſſible ;. 
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to ad the very changeableneſs of our hearts, will prove a 
bange ears of exerciſing a greater variety of holy tempers. 

afin Now by all that has here been ſaid, you will eafily 
bank erceive, that perſons careful of the greateſt benefit of 
reſent rayer, ought to have a great ſhare in the forming and 


ompoſing their own devotions. 

As to that part of their prayers, which is always 
xd to one certain ſubject, in that they may uſe the 
elp of forms compos'd by other perſons; but in that 
art of their prayers, which they are always to ſuit to 
ie preſent fate of their /iſe, and the preſent flate of 
beir heart, there they mult let the ſenſe of their own 
ondition help them to ſuch kinds of petition, thankſgiv- 
ke, Or reſignation, as this preſent ſtate more eſpecially 
Q11Tres. | 

Hippy are they, who have this buſineſs and employ- 
ent upon their hands. F 

Axp now, if people of leiſure, whether men or wo- 
tn, who are ſo much at a loſs how to diſpoſe of their 
time, 
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time, who are forc'd into poor contrivances, idle viſs 
and ridiculous diverſions, meerly to get rid of hour 
that hang heavily upon their hands; if ſuch were 1 
appoint ſome certain ipaces of their time, to the ſtud 
of devotion, ſearching after all the means and helps i 
attain a devout ſpirit. If they were to collect the be 
forms of devotion, to uſe themſelves to tranſcribe ti 
fineſt paſſages of ſcripture prayers ; if they were to co 
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lect the devotions, confeſſions, petitions, praiſes, Mis mc 
ſignations, and thankſgivings which are ſcattered i o by 
and down in the Pſalms, and range them under prop e the 
heads, as fo much proper fuel for the flame of their o Av 
devotion. If their minds were often thus emplo) Meir pa- 
ſometimes meditating upon them, ſometimes ge tin ci. 
them by heart, and making them as habitual as te ben an 
own thoughts, how fervently would they pray, wir; an 
came thus prepar'd to- prayer ? dw litt 
Ap how much better would it be, to make this ie and 
nefit of leiſure- time, than to be dully and idly loſt in thi Muna 
poor impertinences of a playing, viſiting, auandrii ebenſi 
life ? | great | 
How much better would it be, to be thus furni es th: 
with hymns and anthems of the ſaints, and teach eHent fre 
fouls to aſcend to God; than to corrupt, hewwilder anWery me 
confound their hearts, with the wild fancies, the /u/iW'ght. 
thoughts of lewd poets ? ry thit 
Now tho? people of leiſure ſeem call'd more partei juſt \ 
larly to this ſtudy of devotion, yet perſons of men rer 
buſineſs or labour, muſt not think themſelves excn3W He tt 
from this, or ſome better method of improving ine com 
devotion. Iprovit 
For the greater their buſineſs is, the more need ength 
have of ſome ſuch method as this, to prevent its povwgllPprovir 
over their hearts; to ſecure them from ſinking en dig 
worldly tempers, and preſerve a ſenſe and taſte of hei thing 
venly things in their minds. And a little time regula olt cor 
and conflantly employ'd to any one uſe or end, will Wi Tnu 
great things, and produce mighty effects. = aL 
AnD it is for want of conſidering devotion in H Tus 
tight, as ſomething that is to be nurs'd and chern Prove: 
with care, as ſomething that is to be made part of us mi 
buſineſs, that is to be improv'd with care and cone it u 
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vine ace, by art and method, and a diligent uſe of the 
houeMet helps; it is for want of conſidering it in this light, 
re ¶ uit ſo many people are fo litttle benefited by it, and 


{tudWMhe and die ſtrangers to that ſpirit of devotion, which 
ps a prudent uſe of proper means, they might have en- 
e befWy'd in a high degree. 


Fox though the ſpirit of devotion is the gift of God, 
d not attainable by any mere power of our own, yet 
is moſtly given, and never with-held, from thoſe, 
ho by a wiſe and diligent uſe of proper means, pre- 
ne themſelves for the reception of it. 

Axp it is amazing to ſee, how eagerly men employ 
eit parts, their ſagacity, time, fludy, application, and 
rciſe ; how all helps are call'd to their aſſiſtance, 
hen any thing is intended-and defir'd in worldly mat- 
s; and how dull, negligent, and unimprov'd they are, 
pw little they uſe their parts, ſagacity, and abilities, to 
iſe and increaſe their devotions. 

Mundanus is a man of excellent parts, and clear ap- 
chenfion, He is well advanc'd in age, and has made 
great figure in buſineſs. Every part of trade and bu- 
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rig es that has fallen in his way, has had ſome improve- 
h tbeßent from him; and he is always contriving to carry 
ler anWery method of doing any thing well, to its greateſt 
l bt. Mundanus aims at the greateſt perfection in e- 


ry thing, The ſoundneſs and ſtrengtb of his mind, and 
$jult way of thinking upon things, makes him intent 
bon remoying all imperfections. 

He that can tell you all the defects and errors in all 
e common methods, whether of trade, building, or 
proving land or manu facturen: The clearneſs and 
ſength of his underſtanding, which he is conſtantly 
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 povlW'proving, by continual exerciſe in theſe matters by 
ig en digeſting his thoughts in writing, and trying eve- 
of be thing every way, has render'd him a great maſter of 
gulanWolt concerns in human life. 


will i ſus bas Mundanus gone on, increaſing his know- 
ge and judgment, as faſt as his years came upon him. 
Tue one only thing, which bas not fallen under his 
provement, or received any benefit from his judi- 
dus mind, is his devotion : This is juſt in the ſame poor 
ne it was, when he was only ſix years of age; * 
the 
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the old nan pravs now, in that little form of wer! 


; : , la ſſicu 
which his mother us'd to hear him repeat night; aff 


has do! 


morning. h 
= that 

Tris Mundanus, that hardly ever ſaw the poof... re: 

utenſil, or ever took the meaneſt zri//e into bis hai.” wit 

without conſidering how it might be made, or 1b oming 

better advantage, has gone all his lite long praying, an ty 

the ſame manner, as when he was a child; without H 


conſidering how much better, or eftner he might yr; 
without conſidering how improveable the ſpirit of 
votion is, how many helps a wiſe and reafonable m 
may call to his aſſiſtance, and how neceſſary it is, 
our prayers ſhould be enlarg'd, vary'd, and ſuite 
the particular ſtate and condition of our lives, 

Is Mundanus ſees a book of devotion, he paſſes it 
as he does a /pelling-book, becauſe he remembers tha 
learn'd to pray ſo many years ago under his mai 
when he learnt to /pell. 

Now how poor and pitiable is the conduct of i 
man of ſenſe, who has ſo much judgment and und 
ſtanding in every thing, but that which is the u 
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wiſdom of man ? all oth 
AnD how miſerably do many people, more or Ot ch. 
imitate this conduct? Zur it 
ALL which ſeems to be owing to a ſtrange infa 781. 
ted ſtate of negligence, which keeps people from i that 
ſidering what devotion is. For if they did but ot: an 
proceed ſo far, as to refle# about it, or aſk themlei t you 
any queſtions concerning it, they would ſoon Wy co 
that the ſpirit of devotion was like any other /en/: efary 
underſtanding, that is only to be improv'd by /fudy, c es it 
application, and the «ſe of ſuch means and helps, 1 of y 
neceſſary to make a man a proficient in any ail, Wi /,, 
ſcience. 5 = | ow 
Claſſicus is a man of learning, and well vers'd inn Ci. 
the beſt authors of antiquity. He has read them pel? 
much, that he has enter'd into their ſpirit, and ca" ien 
ry ingeniouſly imitate the manner of any of them. m; 
their thoughts are his thoughts, and he can expire, ; 
himſelf in their language. He is ſo great a friend be 
this improvement of the mind, that if he lights Ho 
uſt no 


young ſcholar he never fails to adviſe him conceri 
is ſtudies. Caf 
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laſicus tells his young man, he muſt not think that 
bas done enough, when he has only learnt languages; 
that he muſt be daily converſant with the beſt au- 
rs, read them again and again, catch their ſpirit by 
1g with them, and that there is no other way of 
oming like them, or of making himſelf a man of 
eand judgment. 

ow wiſe might Claſſicus have been, and how much 
od might he have done in the world, if he had but 
ght as juſtly of devotion, as he does of learning? 
never, indeed, ſays any thing ſhocking or offen- 
about dewotion, becauſe he never thinks, or talks a- 
tit, It ſuffers nothing from him, but neglect and 
egard. 

ur two teſtaments would not have had ſo much 
a place among{t his books, but that they are both to 
had in Greek. 
laſicus thinks that he ſufficiently ſhews his regard 
the holy ſcriptures, when he tells you, that he has 

außer books of piety beſides them. 
© Yr is very well, Clafficus, that you prefer the Bible 
ill other books of piety ; he has no judgment, that 
bot thus far of your opinion. 
But if you will have no other book of piety, beſides 
Bible, becauſe it is the beſt ; How comes it, Claſſi- 
that you don't content yourſelf with one of the beff 
dis amongſt the Greeks and Romans? How comes it 
bout are ſo greedy and eager after all of them? 
n I comes it that you think the knowledge of one is a 
70 efſary help to the knowledge of the other? How 
„es it that you are fo earneſt, ſo laborious, ſo expen- 
© "IWF of your time and money to reſtore broken periods, 
rats of the ancients ? 
How Comes it that you read ſo many Commentators 
dn Cicero, Horace, and Homer, and not one upon the 
ſpel? How comes it that your love of Cicero, and 
id, makes you love to read an author that writes like 
Mm ; and yet your eſfeem for the goſpel, gives you no 
re, nay, prevents your reading ſuch books, as 
= athe the very ſpirit of the goſpel ? 
ern ov comes it that you tell your young ſcholar, he 
af ſt not content himſelf with barely underſtanding bis 
"A authors, 
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authors, but muſt be continually reading them a1 


the only means of entering into their | ns and form 
his own judgment according to them 


upon e 
0 J. 

xD it 
ur are 


Wu then muſt the Bible lie alone in your (if; ſo ne 
Is not the ſpirit of the ſaints, the piety of the Nous of 
followers of Jeſus Chriſt, as good and neceſſaWpht it a 
means of entering into the ſpirit and za/te of the ge tur- 
as the reading of the ancients is of entering into the Y Go 
rit of antiquity ? | io yet, 

Is the ſpirit of poetry only to be got by much e cont 
ing of poets and orators ? And is not the ſpirit of . that 
tion to be got in the ſame way, by frequent readi e if | 
holy thoughts, of devout men? nan of 

s your young poet to ſearch after every line, Wi'sbelt 
may give new wings to his fancy, or direct his im ment 
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ation? And is it not as reaſonable for him, who de 
to improve in the divine life, that is, in the low 
heavenly things, to ſearch after every ſtrain of devo 
that may move, kindle, and inflame the holy ardon 
his ſoul.? 

Do you adviſe your Orator to tranſlate the beſt. 
tions, to commit much of them to memory, to be 
quently exerciſing his talent in this manner, that ha 
of thinking and ſpeaking juſtly may be formed in 
mind? And is there not the ſame benefit and advant 
to be made by books of devotion ? Should not at 
uſe them in the ſame way, that habits of devotion, 
aſpiring to God in holy thoughts, may be well io 
in his ſoul ? 

Now the reaſon why Clafficus does not think 
judge thus reaſonably of devotion, is owing to hi 
ver thinking of it in any other manner, than as the 
prone a form of words. It never in his life enterd! 

is head, to think of devotion as a fate of the heart 
an improveable talent of the mind, as a temper that! 
you and increaſe like our reaſon and judgment, and i 

orm'd in us by ſuch a regular diligent uſe of pf 
2 as are neceſſary to form any other wiſe had 
mind. 

AND it is for want of this, that he has been con 
all his life with the bare letter of prayer, and eag! 
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upon entering into the ſpirit of heathen poets and 


N J. 
zo it is much to be lamented, that numbers of 
are more or 1. chargeable with this exceſſive 


n al, 
for b; 


dab negligent of improving their devotion, and fo 
the Nas of other poor accompliſhments, as if they 
-efaWeht it a nobler talent, to be able to write an epigram 


e turn of Martial, than to live, and think, and 
to God, in the ſpirit of St. Auſtin. 

d yet, to correct this temper, and fill a man with 
te contrary ſpirit, there ſeems to be no more re- 
g, than the Fare belief of the truth of Chriſtianity. 
w if you was to aſk Mundanus and Claſſicus, or 
nan of buſineſs or learning, whether pzety is not 
gbeſt perfection of man, or devotion the greateſt 
ment in the world, they muſt both be forc'd to 
rin the affirmative, or elſe give up the truth of 
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0 lov oſpel. ' : a 
dero to ſet any accompliſhment againſt devotion, or 
ardod rk any thing, or all things in the world, bears 


roportion to its excellency ; is the ſame abſurdity 
iriſtian, as it would be in a philoſopher to prefer 
; meat, to the greateſt improvement in know- 
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ell fo 


a5 philoſophy profeſſes purely the ſearch and en- 
after knowledge; ſo Chriſtianity ſuppoſes, in- 
defires, and aims at nothing elſe, but the rai- 
allen man to a divine life, to ſuch habits of ho- 
ſuch degrees of devotion, as may fit him to 
amongſt the holy inhabitants of the kingdom of 


think 
to his that does not believe this of Chriſtianity, may 
as the oned an infidel ; and he that believes thus much, 
nter d enough to give him a right judgment of the 
Henri of things, to ſupport him in a ſound mind, and en- 
that im to conquer all the temptations which the 
and H ball lay in his way. 

pi conclude this chapter. Devotion is nothing 


i right apprebenſions and right affections towards 


en con practices therefore that heighten and improve 
ue apprehenſions of God, all ways of life that 
| tend 
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tend to nouriſh, raiſe, and fix our affections upot 
are to be reckoned ſo many helps and means t0 f 


hour 
ne ſole 


with devotion. | | Or t 
We muſt uſe all our care and contrivance to WM to in 
prayer its full power; as by alms, ſelf-denial, fre on 
retirements, and holy readings, compoling forms for e firſt 
ſelves, or uſing the beſt we can get, adding len thi 
time, and obſerving hours of prayer; changing, in r bu! 
ing, and ſuiting our devotions to the condition of grea! 
lives, and the ſtate of our hearts. tions 
Tuos who have moſt leiſure, ſeem more eſpedWur it 
called to a more eminent obſervance of theſe holy Win yo! 
of a devout life. And they, who by the neceſiſi our, 
their ſtate, and not through their own choice, hauWing » 
little time to employ thus, muſt make the beſt i lince 
that little they have. b you | 
For this is the certain way of making devoticniſed by 
duce a devout life. . ob if 
b of 

CHAP. XV. draw: 

be re 

AM now come to another hour of prayer, wi of p. 
Scripture is called the third hour of the den 
according to our way of numbering the hours, ator « 
called the ninth hour of the morning. in one 
Tut is indeed no expreſs command in Sci offer . 
to repeat our devotions at this hour. But then e piou 
be conſider'd alſo, that neither is there any e 
command to begin and end the day with prayer /.;: 
that if that be looked upon as a reaſon for nege that 
devotion at this hour, it may as well be urge to 
reaſon, for neglecting devotion both at the beg 512 
and end of the day. | „ ast 
Bur if the practice of the ſaints in all ages i devo 
world, if the cuſtom of the pious Fews and pris be 
Chriſtians be of any force with us, we have au,, 
enough to perſuade us, to make this hour a c, 
ſeaſon of devotion. at judy 
Tus Scriptures ſhew us how this hour was Gilte 
ſecrated to devotion both by Jews and Chriſtina vic 
that if we deſire to number ourſelves among WF "othi 
whoſe hearts were devoted unto God, we mult r pray 
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pon I bour paſs, without preſenting ourſelves to him in 
0 e folemnities of devotion. And beſides this autho- 
for this practice, the reaſonablenets of it is ſuffici- 
to invite us to the obſervance of it. 


2 f0 
fred os it you was up at a good time in the morning, 
s for Wir firſt devotions will have been at a proper diſtance 


this hour; you will have been long enough at 
xr buſineſs, to make it proper for you to return to 
greateſt of all buſineſs, the riſing your ſoul and 
ions unto God. 


eſped{Wur if you have riſen ſo late, as to be hardly able to 
holy n your firſt devotions at this bour, which is proper 
celui our ſecond, you may thence learn, that the in- 


have 
eſt u 


ping „ourſelf in the morning ſleep is no ſmall mat- 
; ſince it ſets you ſo far back in your devotions, and 
you of thoſe graces and bleſſings, which are-ob- 
ed by frequent prayers. 

0x if prayer has wer with God, if it Jooſes the 
I; of fin, if it purifies the ſoul, reforms our hearts, 
draws down the aids of divine grace ; how can 
be reckon'd a ſmall matter, which robs us of an 


0110n 


bi of prayer ? 
day ein yourſelr ſomewhere placed in the air, as a 
our of all that paſtes in the world; and that you 
in one view, the devotions which all Chriſtian peo- 
1 Sci offer unto God every day. Imagine, that you ſaw 
hen i: WF prouſly dividing the day and night, as the primi- 
ny e C ftians did, and conſtant at all hours of devo- 
rayer A V Pſalms, and calling upon God, at all thoſe 
negeſ i chat Saints and Martyrs, received their gifts and 
uroed es om God. | 
 beginW'+ 51s that you ſaw others living without any 
as to times and frequency of prayer, and only at 
ages 0 devotions ſooner or later, as ſleep and lazineſs hap- 
d ping permit them. 


0” agu was to ſee this, as God ſees it, how do 
a coil de you ſhould be affected with this fight ? 
at judgment do you imagine you ſhould paſs upon 


- was different ſorts of people? Could you think, that 
riſtianWe no were thus exact in their rules of devotion, 
onglt nothing by their exa&tneſs Could you think, that 
nuſt pray ers were received juft in the fame manner, 


and 
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and procured them no more bleſſings, than their, 
who prefer lazineſs and indulgence to times and ru}, 
devotion ? ' 

CouLD you take the one to be as true ſervant 
God, as the other? Could you imagine, that 1 
who were thus different in their lives, would find 
difference in their ſtates after death ? Could you th 
it a matter of indifferency, to which of theſe people 
were moſt like? 

Ir not, let it be now your care to join yourſl 
that number of devout people, to that ſociety of ſai 
among whom you deſire to be found, when you | 
the world. 

And although the bare number and repetition of( 
prayers is of little value, yet ſince prayer rightly 
attentively performed, is the moſt natural mean 
amending and purifying our hearts; ſince import 
and frequency in prayer is as much preſs'd upon us 
Scripture, as prayer itſelf ; we may be ſure, thatw 
we are frequent and importunate in our prayers, 
are taking the be/t means of obtaining the higheſt 
fits of a devout life. | 

And on the other hand, they who thro' neglige 
lazineſs, or any other indulgence, render theme 
either unable, or uninclin'd to obſerve rules and h 
of devotion, we may be ſure, that they deprive tit 
ſelves of thoſe graces and bleſſings, which an exa#? 
fervent devotion procures from God. 

Now as this frequency of prayer is founded in 
doctrines of Scripture, and recommended to us by 
practice of the true worſhippers of God; ſo we oj 
not to think ourſelves excuſed from it, but where wel 
ſhew, that we are ſpending our time in ſuch buſin 
as is more acceptable to God, than theſe return 
prayer. 

Leasr of all muſt we imagine, that dulneſs, ' 
ligence, indulgence, or diverſions, can be any paid 
able excuſes, for our not obſerving an exact and 
quent method of devotion. | 

Ir you are of a devoyt ſpirit, you will rejoiC 
theſe returns of prayer, which keep your ſoul | 
holy enjoyment of God ; which change your pal 

| 
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divine love, and fill your heart with ſtronger joys 
| conſolations, than you can poſſibly meet with in 
y thing elſe. 

vo if you are not of a devout ſpirit, then you are 
reover obliged to this frequency of prayer, to train 
j exerciſe your heart into a true ſenſe and feeling of 
'otion. 

ow ſeeing the holy ſpirit of the Chriſtian Religion, 
| the examples of the ſaints in all ages, calls upon 
thus to divide the day into hours of prayer; fo it 
| be highly beneficial to you, to make a right choice 
hoſe matters, which are to be the ſubject of your 
yers, and to keep every bour of prayer appropriated 
ome particular ſubject, which you may alter or en- 
ge, according to the ſtate you are in requires, 

r this means, you will have an opportunity of be- 
large and particular in all the parts of any virtue 
grace, Which you then make the ſubject of your 
yers. And by aſking for it in all its parts, and 
ing it the ſubſtance of a whole prayer once every 
, you will ſoon find a mighty change in your heart; 
that-you cannot thus conſtantly pray for all the 
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lige of any virtue every day of your life, and yet live 
* reſt of the day contrary to it. | 
elch minded man was to pray every day a. 


ſt all the inſtances of a worldly temper ; if he ſhould 
e a large deſcription of the temptations of covetouſ- 
and defire God to aſſiſt him to rejeQ them all, and 
ſappiont him in all his covetous deſigns, he 
Id find his conſcience ſo much awahken'd, that he 
d be forc'd either to forſake ſuch prayers, or to 
ike a worldly life. | | 

ae ſame will hold true in any other inſtance. And 
e aſk and have not, tis becauſe we aſk amiſ;. Becaute 
aſk in cold and general forms, ſuch as only name the 
ves, without deſcribing their particular parts, ſuch 
re.not enough particular to our condition, and there- 
make no change in our hearts. Whereas, when a 
enumerates all the parts of any virtue in his pray- 
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rey bis conſcience is thereby awakened, and he is 
ov" "ed at ſeeing how far ſhort he is of it. And this 
1 | H ſtirs 
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ſtirs him up to an ardor in devotion, when he ſees n pr 
much he wants of that virtue which he is praying nd fr: 

I nave, in the laſt chapter, laid before you ths + 
cellency of praiſe and thankſeiving, and recomme;gif ourle 
that as the ſubject of your firſt devotions in the mom er t 
Ax becauſe an humble flate of foul is the very H ruth 
of religion, becauſe hynulity is the e and ſoul of q our * 
the foundation and ſupport of every virtue and d 
work, the beſt guard and ſecurity of all holy affect 
I ſhall recommend humility to you, as highly pm do a. 
to be made the conſtant ſubject of your devoi are « 
earneſtly deſiring you: to think no day /afe, or lie bei 
end well, in which you have not thus early put yd 
ſelf in this poſture of humility, and called upon MWE! 
to carry you through the day in the exerciſe of a | 
and lowly ſpirit. | 


Tuis virtue is ſo eſſential to the right tare ofWJlelve: 


ſouls, that there is no pretending; to a reaſmable oi de 
ous life without it. We may as well think to ſee b o 
out eyes, or live without breath, as to live in the e a 
of religion, without the ſpirit of humility. er, 

Av although it is thus the ſoul and eſnce of iir mo 
ligious duties, yet is it, generally ſpeaking, the As it 


m to 
God 1 
We it 


under tod, the leaſt regarded, the leaſt intended, 
leaſt deſired, and ſought after, of all other vir 
amongſt all forts of Chrſtians. 

No people have more occaſion to be afraid of the WF alive 
proaches ofpride, than thoſe who have made ſome ad aWyovr o. 
in a pious life. For pride can grow as well upon { 415 
virtues as our wices, and ſteals upon us on all occa e; w 

Evexy good thought that we have, every good neith. 
tion that we do, lays-us open to pride, and expoki 
to the aſſaults of vanity and ſelf-ſatisfaQtion. ul we e 
It is not only the beauty of our perſons, the gie thir 
fortune, our natural talents, and the diſt inctioꝶ 
life; but even our devotions and alms, our faſtings 
humiliations, expole us to freſh and ſtrong temptat 
of this evil ſpirit. 

AnD it is for this reaſon, that I fo earneſiiy ac 
every devout perſon to begin every day in this exe 
of humility, that he may go on in ſafety under thef 
tection of his good guide, and not fall a ſacrifice !0 
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n progreſs in thoſe virtues, which are to ſave man- 
ad from deſtruction, 

Humility does not confilt in having a worſe opinion 
ourſelves than we deterve, or in abaſing ourſelves 
wer than we really are. But as all virtue is founded 
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Vb, ſo humility is founded in a true and juſt ſenſe 
pe our weakneſs, miſery, and /in. He that righily feels 
d lives in this ſenſe of his condition, lives in humility. 
ec Tur weakneſs of our ſtate appears from our inability 


do any thing as of ourſelves. In our natural ſtate 


' pro 
„ona are entirely without any power z we are indeed ac- 
lite beings, but can only act by a power, that is every 
at „ent lent us from God. | 


We have no more power of our own to move a hand, 
ſtir a foot, than to move the /n, or itop the clouds. 
Wurx we ſpeak a word, we feel no more power in 
rlelves to do it, than we feel ourſelves able to raiſe 
e dead, For we act no more within our own power, 
by our own ftrength, when we ſpeak a word, or 
ke a ſound, than the Apo/iles ated within their own 
wer, or by their own ftrength, when a evrd from 
ir mouth caſt out devils, and cured diſeaſes. 

As it was ſolely the power of God that enabled 
m to ſpeak to ſuch purpoſes, ſo it is ſolely the power 
God that enables us to ſpeak at all. 

We indeed find that we can ſpeak, as we find that we 


Yon 


f aq 


of the WT alive ; but the actual exerciſe of ſpeaking is no more 
 advWour own power, than the actual enjoyinent of lite. 

upon WY | 15 is the dependent, helpleſs poverty of our 
occage; which is a great reaſon for tumility, For ſince 
g000 neither are, nor can do any thing of ourſelves, to 
-x poli proud of any thing that we are, or of any thing 


it we can do, and to aſcribe glory to ourſelves for 
le things, as our own ornaments, has-the guilt both 
action /fealing and lying. It has the guilt of ſtealing, as it 
es to ourſelves thoſe things which only belong to 
dd. It has the guilt of lying, as it is the denying the 
th of our ſtate, *and pretending to be ſomething that 
are not. | 

is exerecond!y, Another argument for humility is founded 
er the the miſery of our condition. 

fice 0 H 2 Now 
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"Now the miſery of our condition appears in jk 
that we uſe theſe borrowed powers of our nature, tot 
torment and -vexa;ion of ourſelves, and our fellow. 
tures. 
Gop Almighty has entruſted us with the uſe of x 
ſon, and we ule it to the diſorder and corruption ofq 
nature. We reaſon ourſelves into all kinds of 6 
and miſery, and make our lives the ſport of fooliſh 
extravagant paſſions : Seeking after imaginary hay 
neſs in all kinds of.ſhapes, creating to ourſelves a th, 
ſand wants, amuſing our hearts with falſe hopes 
fears, uſing the world worſe than irrational animz 
envying, vexing and tormenting one another with x 
leſs paſſions; and unreaſonable contentions. 
Let any man but look back upon his own lite, 
fee what uſe he has made of his reaſon, how litth 


has conſulted it, and how leſs he has followed it. Wi bis h 
fooliſh paſſions, what vain thoughts, what needleß Wi) 

bours, what extravagant projects, have taken up Wii: tot 
greateſt part of his life. How fooliſh he has be . 01 
his 2vords and converſation; how ſeldom he has Mo cre 
well with judgment, and how often he has been H eby : 
from doing ill by accident; how ſeldom he bas been ue : 
to pleaſe himſelf, and how often he has di/pleaſed oi: Go, 
how often he has changed his counſels, hated wha WW: i; « 
loved, and loved what he hated; how often he Hor it 
been enraged and tranſported at rifles, pleaſed and i ure o 
pleaſed with the very ſame things, and conſtantly ch ing n. 


ing from one vanity.to another. Let a man take! 
view of his own life, and he will ſee reaſon enoug ends 
.confeſs, that pride was not made for. man. 

Ler him but conſider, that if the world knen 
that of him, which he knows of himſelf; if they 
what wanity and paſſions govern his inſide, and what 
eret tempers ſully and corrupt his beſt actions, he wol 
have no more pretence to be honoured and adm 
for his goodneſs and wiſdom, than a rotten and diſten 
ed body to be loved and admired for its beauty and a 
lineſs. 

Tate is ſo true, and ſo known to the hearts of 
moſt all people, that nothing would appear more die 
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to them, than to have their hearts thus fully diſco- 
ed to the eyes of all beholders. | 
Axp perhaps there are very few people in the world, 
» would not rather chuſe to die, than to have all 
ir ſecret follies, the errors of their judgments, the 
nity of their minds, the falſeneſs: of their pretences, 
frequency of their wain and diſorderly paſſions, their 
aſineſs, hatreds, envies, and vexations, made known. 
10 the world, 

Wo ſhall pride be entertained in a heart thus can- 
us of its own miſerable behaviour ? 

SHALL a creature in ſuch a condition, that he could 
ſupport himſelf under the-ſhame of being known to 
world in his real ſtate; ſhall ſuch a creature, be- 
je his ſhame is only known to God, to holy angels, 
| his own conſcience ;- ſhall he, in the fight of God 
| his holy angels, dare to be vain and proud of him- 


dlef; 

up er to this we add the /bame and guilt of fin, we ſhall 
{ ben; till greater reaſon for humility. 
145 Mo creature that had lived in innocence, would have 
een 


reby got any pretence for ſelf-honour and eſteem ; 
eng zuſe as a Creature, all that it 7s, or has, or does, is 
1 God, and therefore the honour of all that belongs 
t, is only due to God. 

zur if a creature that is a /inner, and under the 4i/- 


and q (ure of the great Governor of all the world, and de- 
y chan ing nothing from him but pains and puniſhments for 
ake | ſhameful abuſe of his powers; if ſuch a creature 
0U20WWtends to ſelf- lory for any thing that he is, or does, 


can only be ſaid to glory in his ſhame. 


knen Wow how monſtrous and ſhameful the nature of fin is, 
they uhciently apparent from that great atonement that is 
what gear y to cleanſe us from the guilt of it. 

1e wol 


oTHING leſs has been required to take away the 
it of our ſins, than the ſufferings and death of the 
of God. Had he not taken our nature upon him, 


nd c nature had been for ever ſeparated from God, and 
pable of ever appearing, before him. 

8 6 \nD is there any room for pride or ſe!f-glory, whilſt 

e dre | 


are partakers of ſuch a nature as this? . 
Hav our fins rendered us ſa,abominable and odious 
H 3 5 * to 
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to him that made us, that he could not fo much as, 
ceive our prayers, or admit our repentance, till the $ 
of God made himſelf man, and became a ſuffering 4 
vocate for our whole race; and can we in this ſtate yr 
tend to high thoughts of ourſelves ? Shall we preſun 
to take delight in our own work, who are not worth 
lo much as to 4ſt pardon for our fins, without the nx 
diation and interceſſion of the Son of God? 

Tnvs deep is the foundation of humility laid, 
theſe deplorable circumſtances of our condition ; whi 
ſhew, that it is as great an offence againſt truth, ar 
the reaſon of things, for a man in this ſtate of thing 
to lay claim to any degree of glory, as to pretend i 
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the Honour of creating himſelt. If man will boaſt of aq" Y0- 

thing as his own, he muſt boaſt of his miſery and in of t 

for there is nothing elſe but this, that is his own profit © les 

perty. eat d 

Turn your eyes towards heaven, and fancy thi ly thi 

you ſaw what is doing there; that you faw cherui PI0ct 

and ſeraphims, and all the glorious inhabitants of 1h g afte 

place, all united in one work; not ſeeking g/ry of! 

one another, not labouring their own advancement, eden. 

contemplating their own perfections, not ſinging tit You 

own praiſes, not valuing themſelves, and deſpiſing other ule ir 

| but all employed in one and the ſame work, all ha en d 

5 in one and the fame joy; caſting down their crown H m. 

| fore the throne of God, giving glory, and honour, ang” © 

| power to him alone. Rev. iv. 10, 11. Umilit 
| THew turn your eyes to the fallen 2world, and con ride ? 

j ſider how unreaſonable and odious it muſt be, for ſuit Cc: 
poor 2v2rms, fuch miſerable ſinners, to take delight ps: 

their own fancy'd glories, whillt the higheſt and mog the 

i glorious ſons of heaven, ſeek for no other greatneſs a aught 

4 honour, but that of aſcribing al! honour and greatnel fever 

48 and glory to God alone ? oi 

| Paro is only the diſorder of the fallen world, Wi" be 

has no place amongſt other beings ; it can only ſubli_ghF' Y0u! 

= where ignorance and ſenſuality, lies and falſbood, e ch. 

and impurity reign. pay 

1 LeT a man, when he is moſt delighted with his 088" . 

=! figure, contemplate our bleſſed Lord fretched out, 4" * 

| 


nailed upon a Croſs, and then let him conſiders i 
1 abſul 
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ſurd it muſt be, for a heart fall of pride and wanity; 
pray to God, through the ſufferings of ſuch a meek 
d crucified Saviour ? 4 

Tusk are the reflections that you are often to me- 
tate upon, that you may thereby be difpoſed to walk 
fore God and man in ſuch a fpirit of humility, as be- 
mes the weak, miſerable, ſinful ſtate of all that are 
ſcended from fallen Adam. | 
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aid, Was x you have by ſuch general reflections as theſe, 
vMWnvinced your mind of the reaſonableſs of humility, 
h, Wu muſt not content yourſelf with this, as if you was 
thing cerefore humble, becaule your mind acknowledges the 
tend Falonableneſs of humilicy, and declares againſt pride. 
of unt you muſt immediately enter yourtelt into the prac- 
e of this virtue, like a young beginner, that has all of 
mh e learn, that can learn bur little at a time, and with 


eat difficulty. You muſt conſider, that you have not 
ly this virtue to learn, but that you muſt be content 
proceed as a learner in it all your time, endeavour- 
g after greater degrees of it, and practiſing every day 
fs; of humility, as you every day practiſe acts of de- 
otion. | | 
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g tel Lou would not imagine yourſelf to be devout, be- 
oben ale in your judgment you approved of prayers, and 
happen declared your mind in favour of devotion. Yet 
vn; eo many people imagine themſelves humble enough, 


Ir no other reaſon, but becauſe they often commend 


umility, and make vehement declamations againſt 
ide ? 


r, al 


d con 


r ud Cæcus is a rich man, of good birth, and very fine 
ght rs. He is fond of dreſs, curious in the ſmalleſi mat- 
d moers that can add any ornament to his perſon. He 1s 
fs naughty and imperious to all his inferiors, is very full 
atneb every thing that he ſays or does, and never imagines 


poſſible for ſuch a judgment as his to be miſtaken. He 
an bear no contradiction, and diſcovers the weakneſs 
your underſtanding; as ſoon as ever you oppoſe him. 
e changes every thing in his houſe, his habit, and his 
wpage, as often as any thing more elegant comes in 
8Way. Cgcus would have been very religious, but 
hat he always thought he was fo. 
Taere is nothing ſo odious to Czcus as a proud 
H 4 man; 
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man; and the misfortune is, that in this he is ſo wi it in « 
quick- ſighted, that he diſcovers in almoſt every bo er /#- 
ſome ſtrokes of vanity. | ſons. 
On the other hand, he is exceeding fond of hun No w- 
and modeſt perſons. Humility, ſays he, is fo ami: pride 
a quality, that it forces our eſteem where-ever we nl as th 
with it. There is no poſſibility of deſpiſing the m d nor 
perſon that has it, or of eſteeming the greaze/? man Mn hear 
wants It. ; [as | 
Cæcus no more ſuſpects himſelf to be proud, than Whantag 
ſuſpects his want of ſenſe. And the reaſon of it is, bi thou 
cauſe he always finds himſelf fo in love with humiling hatin 
and ſo enraged at pride. ou, b 
Ir is very true, Cæcis, you ſpeak fincerely when n you 


ſay you love humility,. and abhor pride. You are Wow 


hypecrite, you ſpeak the true ſentiments of your mia of h. 
but then take this along with you, Cæcus, that you off proud 
ly love humility, and hate pride, in other people. \tted \ 
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never once in your life thought of any other humili 
or of any other pride, than that which you have ſeen! 
other people. 

Tux caſe of Cæcus, is a common caſe ; many peop 
live in all the inſtances of pride, and indulge every \ 
nity that can enter into their minds, and yet never 
= themſelves to be govern'd by pride and vanit 

ecauſe they know how much they diſlike proud pe 
ple, and how mightily they are pleas'd with humility at 
modeſty, where-ever they find them. 

ALL their ſpeeches in favour of humility, and 
their railings againſt pride, are look'd upon as ſo man 
true exerciles, and effects of their own bumble ſpirit 

Wurnras in truth, theſe are ſo far from being pit 
per acts, or proofs of humility, that they are great? 
guments of the want of it. 

Fox the fuller of pride any one is himſelf, the mo 
impatient will he be at the ſmalleſt inſtances of it int 
| ther people. And the leſs humility any one has in it 
own mind, the more will he demand, and be delights 
with it in other people. | 

You muſt therefore act by a quite contrary meaſuſ 
and 1eckon yourſelf only ſo far humble, as you impc 
every inſtance of humility upon yourſelf, and never c 


T 
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ble enough. He that thinks he loves God enous 
ſhews himſelf to be an entire ſtranger to that holy g 
ſion ; ſo he that thinks he has humility enough, ſhey 
that he is not ſo much as a beginner in the practice 


rable, 
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true humility, nende 
| our 
SHA XVI. dur fel 
| nce Ol 
VERY perſon, when he firſt applies himſelf e oe 
the exerciſe of this virtue of humility, muſt, tog 
taid before, conſider himſelf as a learner, that i; ee 
learn ſomething that is contrary to former tempers M. 
habits of mind, and which can only be got by 4 heſe a 
and conflant practice. whic 
He has not only as much to do, as he that has eople. 
new art or ſcience to learn; but he has alſo a great ¶ no 
to unlearn : He is to forget, and lay aſide his on end 
which has been a long while fixing and forming uu. 
he muſt forget, and depart from abundance of paſſiofip""i!t' 
and opinions, which the faſbion, and wogue, and (pi umbe 
of the world, has made natural to him. ſho fc 
He muſt lay aſide his own ſpirit ; becauſe, as eis 
born in /in, ſo in pride, which is as natural to us as il 7 © 
love, and continually ſprings from it. And this 1s « * 
reaſon why Chriſtianity is ſo often repreſented as a; orld, 
birth, and a new ſpirit. | hinge 
He muſt lay aſide the opinions and paſſions a C 
he has receiv'd from the world, becauſe the wopur 3 ew * 
faſbion of the world, by which we have been care ar 
away, as in a forrent, before we cou'd paſs right jus 0 the 
ments of the value of things, is in many reſpects co briſt, 
trary to humility ; ſo that we mult unlearn what Bur 
ſpirit of the world has taught us, before we can beg heſe. « 
vern'd by the ſpirit of humility. Feat r 
Tur Devil is called in Scripture the prince of Nd tes 
world, becauſe he has great power in it, becauſe mi Ho) 
of its rules and principles are invented by this evil , it 
the father of all lies and falſhood, to ſeparate us f ut th 
God, and prevent our return to happineſs. Wo 
Now according io the ſpirit and vogue of this wo els u 
whoſe corrupt air we have all breathed, there are ma 1 
* 


things that paſs for great and honourable, and mol 


fire? 
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able, which yet are ſo far from being ſo, that the u 
reatneſs and honour of our nature conſiſts in the not 
firing them. 

To abound in wealth, to have rich cloaths, to be 
tended with ſplendor and equipage, to be beautiful 
our perſon, to have titles of dignity, to be above 
dur fellow-creatures, to command the bows and obei- 
ance of other people, to be looked on with admiration, 
o overcome our enemies with power, to ſubdue all 
hat oppoſe us, to ſet ourſelves in as much ſplendor as 
s we can, to live highly and magnificently, to eat and 
fink, and delight ourielves in the moſt coftly manner, 
heſe are the great, the honourable, the deſirable things, 
which the ſpirit of the world turns the eyes of all 
eople. And many a man is afraid of ſtanding ſtill, 
nd not engaging in the purſuit of theſe things, leſt the 
orld ſhould take him for a fool. 
Tur hiſtory of the goſpel, is chiefly the hiſtory of 
briſt's congueſt over this ſpirit of the world. And the 
umber of true Chriſtians, is only the number of thoſe 
bo following the Spirit of Chriſt, have liv'd contrary 
d this ſpirit of the world. 

If any man hath not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of 
u. Again, M ho ſoe ver is born of God, overcometh the 
old, Set your affetions on things above, and not on 
bings on the earth ; for ye are dead, and your life is bid 
ith Chrift in Cod. This is the language of the whole 
ew Teſtament. This is the mark of Chriſtianity ; 
'ou are to be dead, that is, dead to the ſpirit and temper 
= world, and live a new life in the Spirit oi Jeſus 
riſt, 
Bur notwithſtanding the clearneſs and pla'nneſs of 
heſe. doctrines, Which thus renounce the world, yet 
eat part of Chriſtians live and die flaves to the cuſtoms, 
nd temper of the world. F 

low many people ſwell with pride and wanity, for 
uch things as they would not know how to value at all, 
ut that they are admir'd in the world ? 
OULD a man take zen years more drudgery in buſi- 
Neſs to add two horſes more to bis coach, but that he 
Knows, that the world-moſt of all admires a coach and 
x? How fearfyl are many people of having their 
houſes 
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houſes poorly furniſh'd, or themſelves meanly clog 
for this only reaſon, left the world ſhould make no: 
count of them, and place them amongſt /ozw and my 
people. ? 

How often would a man have yielded to the haugiiſfpirit o 
tineſs and ill nature of others, and ſhewn a ſubmiſh 
temper, but that he dares not paſs for ſuch a poor fy 
rited man in the opinion of the world? 

Many a man would often drop a reſentment, an 
forgive an affront, but that he is afraid, if he ſhould 
the world would not forgive him. 

How many would practiſe Chrſtian temperance ani 
ſobriet / in its utmoſt per ſection, were it not for the cet 
ſare which the world paſſes upon ſuch a life ? 

OTHaexs have frequent intentions of living up 
the rules of Chriſtianity, which they are frighted fron 
by conſidering what the world would ſay of them. 

Truvs does the impreſſion which we have receiy' 
from living in the world enſlave our minds, that 
dare not attempt to be eminent in the fight of God, ant 
holy Angels, for fear of being little in the eyes of met 
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From this quarter ariſes the greateſt difficulty of h A; 
mility, becauſe it cannot ſubſiſt in any mind, but ſo ſii Non o 
as it is dead to the world, and has parted with all dE 
fires of enjoying all greatneſs and honours. So that i t 
order to be truly humble, you muſt unlearn all to b. 
notions which you have been all your life learning from Yo! 
this corrupt ſpirit of the world. liſtinE 


You can make no fand againſt the aſſaults of pride 
the meek affections of humility can have no place | 
your ſoul, till you ſtop the power of the world over you 
and reſolve againſt a blind obedience to its laws. 

Ao when you are once advanc'd thus far, as to be 
able to ſtand ſtill in the torrent of worldly faſhions and 
opinions, and examine the worth and value of thing 
which are moſt admir'd and valued in the world, yo 
have gone a great way in the gaining of your ſreedom, 
and have laid a good ſoundation for the amendment ot 


Fox as great as the power of the world is, it 1 g 
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es, to get rid of its power, 

Asx who you will, learned or unlearned, every one 
ems to. know and confeſs that the general temper and 
pirit of the world, is nothing elſe but humour, folly, 
ind extravagance. 

Wno will not own, that the wiſdom: of Philoſophy, 
he piety of Religion, was always confin'd to a ſmall 
umber ? And is not this expreſly owning and confeſ- 
ng, that the common ſpirit and temper of the world, is 
ther according to the wiſdom of. Philoſophy, nor the 
ety of Religion. 


y itſelf, to make it very eaſy for a thinking man to be 
the ſame judgment. 


wing, that in order to be humble, you muſt withdraw 
your obedience from that vulgar ſpirit which gives laws 
o Fops and Coquets, and form your judgments accord- 
ng to the wiſdom of Philoſophy, and the piety of Reli- 
pron. Who would be afraid of making ſuch a change 
u this ? 

Acain, To leſſen your fear and regard to the opi- 
mon of the world, think how ſoon the world will diſre- 
ard you, and have no more thought or concern about 
* about the pooreſt animal that dy d in a 
litch: 

Your friends, if they can, may bury you with ſome 
liſtinQion, and ſet up a monument to let poſterity ſee 
bat your du lies under ſuch a /one ; and. when that is 
done, all is done. Your place is fill'd up by another, 
be world is juſt in the ſame ſtoic it was, you are blotted 
out of its fight, and as much forgotten by the world as 
It you had never belong'd to it. 

Tainx upon the rich, the great, and the learned 
rſons, that have made great figures, and been high 
n the eſteem of the world; many of them died in your 
ume, and yet they are ſunk, and loſt, and gone, and as 
much diſregarded by the world, as if they had been 
valy ſo many bubbles of water. 


ad lie now expecting a miſerable eternity, for their 
ſervice 


gilt upon a blind obedience, and we need only open our 


Tae world therefore ſeems enough condemned even 


Aup therefore L hope you will not think it a hard 


Tring again, how many poor ſouls ſee heaven loſt, 
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ern his actions by the principles of a wiſdom revealed 
om God by Chriſt Jeſus. 
St. Paul takes it for a certainty ſo well known to 
hriſtians, | that they are no longer to be confider'd as 
wing to this world, that he thus argues from it, as 
om an undeniable principle, concerning the aboliſhing 
he rites of the Jewiſh law: Wherefore if ye be dead 
ib Chrift from the rudiments of the world, why, as 
hugh living in the world, are ye ſubjef to ordinances ? 
ol. ii. 20, Here could be no argument in this, but 
n the apoſtle's taking it for undeniable, that Chriſtians 
new, that their profeſſion required them to have done 
ith all the tempers, and paſſions of this world, to live 
citizens of the new Jeruſalem, and to have their con- 
erſation in heaven. 
Our Lord himſelf has fully determined this point, 
n theſe words: They are not of this world, as I am not 
this world. This is the ſtate of Chriſtianity with 
ezard to this world. If you are not thus out of, and 
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ntrary to the world, you want the diſtinguiſhing 
there ark of Chriſtianity; you don't belong io Chriſt, but 
nd hey being out of the world as he was out of it. 
ever 


We may deceive ourſelves, if we pleaſe, with vain 
and ſoftning commenis upon theſe words, but they are 
and will be underſtood in their firſt ſimplicity and plain- 
eſs, by every one that reads them in the {ame ſpirit 
bat our Lord ſpoke them. And to underſtand them in 
any lower, leſs ſignificant meaning, 1s to Jet worldly 


ers ogg idom explain away that doctrine, by which itſelf was 
to beſo be deſtroyed. | 
* Taz Chriſtians great conqueſt over the world, is all 


contain'd in the myſtery of Chriſt upon the Croſs. It 


eth vas there, and from thence, that he taught all Chri- 


n 10 ſians how they were to come out of, and conquer the 
[0c world, and what, they were to do in order to be his 
dont Liſciples. And all the docfrines, ſacraments, and inſti- 
Toon of the Goſpel,” are only ſo many explications of 
"I the meaning, and applications of the benefit of this 


dreat myſtery. 
Axp the ſtate of Chriſtianity implieth nothing elſe 
but an entire, abſolute conformity io that ſpirit 8 5 
4 -NT1 
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Chriſt ſhew'd in. the myſterious ſacrifice'of himſelf upon 
the Croſs. 

Evexy-man therefore, is only ſo far a Chriſtian, as Secon 
he partakes of this ſpirit of Chriſt, It was this that Weld man 
made St. Paul [o paſſionately expreſs himſelf, God forbid Wke Chr 
that I ſhould glory, ſave in the Croſs of our Lord Jeſus man be 
Chriſt : But why does he glory ? Is it becauſe Chriſt Will pre 
had ſuffer'd in his ſtead, and had excus'd bim from ſuf. Thir, 
8 No, by no means. But it was becauſe his this; 7 
Chriſtian profeſſion: had calF'd him to the honour of . lo 
ſuffering with Chriſt, and of dying to the world under Whit we at 
reproach and contempt, as he had done upon the Croſs, 


of our b 
all alſ 


For he immediately adds, by whom the world is crucified Laſil 
unto me, and I unto the world. Gal. vi. 14. This you Wihewett 
ſee was the reaſon of glorying in the Croſs of Chriſt, Nhe be ri 
becauſe it had call'd him to a like ſtate. of death and bere ( 
crucifixion to the world. 3 Tar 
Tuvs was the Croſs of Chriſt, in St. Paul's days, Neur Lo 
the glory of Chriſtians ; not as it ſignified their not be- {ſour na 
ing aſham'd to own a Maſter that was crucified, but as {What he 
it fignified their glorying. in Religion, which was no- IT 1 
thing elſe but a doctrine of the Crofs, that call'd them iples, 
to the ſame ſuffering ſpirit, the ſame ſacrifice of them- bis 
ſelves, the ſame renunciation of the world, the ſame Wtrue be 
humility and meekneſs, the ſame patient bearing of in- Wrath a 
juries, reproaches and contempts, and the ſame dying {Wpirit a 
to all the greatneſs, honours: and happineſs. of this Cb: 
world, which Chriſt ſhew'd upon the Croſs. Tr 
To have a true idea of Chriſtianity, we muſt not {Wwhich 
conſider our Lord as ſuffering in our ftead, but as our Jo far i 
repreſentative, acting in our name, and with ſuch par- {by the 
ticular merit, as to make our joining with him accepta- Nuuly a 
ble unto God. And it 
He ſuffer d, and was a facrifice, to make our ſuffer- cis gr. 
ings and ſacrifice of ourſelves fit to be receiv'd by God. "res, : 
And we are to ſuffer, to be crucified, to die, and riſe Hand ri, 
with Chriſt; or elſe his crucifixion, death and reſur— Ho) 
rection, will profit us nothing. ways « 
Tux neceſſity of this conformity to all that Chriſt Paul it 
did, and ſuffer d upon our account, is very plain from n 
the whole tenor of Scripture. 7 el 
7 any 


Firfl, As to his ſufferings, this is the only n 
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of our being ſav'd by them; if we ſuffer with him, abe 
all alſo reign with him. 
Secondly, As to his Crucifixion. Knowing this, that our 
old man is crucified with him, &c. Rom. vi. 6. Here you 
ſe Chriſt is not crucihed in our ſead; but unleſs our old 
man be really crucified with him, the Croſs of Chriſt 
will profit us nothing. 

Thirdly, As to the death of Chriſt, the condition is 
this; 1f we be dead with Chriſt, we believe that we ſhall 
alſo live with him. If therefore Chriſt be dead alone, 
it we are not dead with. him, we are as ſure, from this 
Scripture, that we ſhall not live with him, 

Laſihy, As to the reſurrection of Chriſt, the Scripture 
heweth us how we are to partake of the benefit of it: If 
e be riſen with Chriſt, ſeek thoſe things which are above, 
lere Chrift ſitteth on the right hand of God. Col. iii. 1. 

Txvs you ſee how plainly the Scripture ſets forth 
pur Lord, as our 5 acting and ſuffering in 


our name, binding and obliging us to conſorm to. all 


hat he did and ſuffered for us. 

Ir was for this reaſon, that less ſaid of his diſ- 
iples, and in them of all true believers, They are not 
F this world, as I am not of this world. Becauſe all 
rue believers conforming to the ſufferings, crucifixion, 
death and reſurrection of Chriſt, live no longer after the 


ſpirit and temper of this world, but their /ife is hid with 


brift in God. 
Tunis is the ſtate of ſeparation from the world, to 


which all orders of Chriſtians are called. They muſt 


ſo far renounce all worldly tempers, be ſo far governed 
y the things of another life, as to ſhew, that they are 
truly and really crucify'd, dead, and riſen with Chriſt. 
And it is as neceſſary for all Chriſtians to conform. to 
this great change of ſpirit, to be thus in Chriſt neu crea- 
tures, as it was neceſſary that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, die, 
and riſe again for our ſalvation. FT: 

How high the Chriſtian life is placed. above the 
ways of this world, is wonderfully deſcrib'd by St. 
Paul in theſe words : Wherefore henceforth know we no. 
man after the feſb ; yea, tho we have known Chriſt after 
the fleſh ; yet henceforth know wwe him no more. Therefore 
if any man be in Chriſt, be is a new creature: old things 

are 


as he was. 
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are paſs d away ;, behold, all things are become neu tos tl 
2 Cor. v. 16. | yt its o 

He that feels the force and ſpirit of theſe words, en Hontrarie 
hardly bear any human interpretation of them. Hence Wu 
forth, ſays he, that is, ſince the death and reſurrectia a by v 
of Chriſt, the ſtate of Chriſtianity is become ſo glori-WMl her ce: 
ous a ſtate, that we don't even conſider Chriſt himſeſi tem; b 
in the fleſu upon earth, but as a God of glory in he- He it, 7 
ven; we know and confider ourſelves not as men in the tying, 
fleſh, but as fellow- members of a noble ſociety, that n of h. 


to have all our hearts, our tempers, and caonverſau Hays we 


in heaven. You 
Tuvus it is that Chriſtianity has placed us out me Ct 
and above the world; and we fall from our calling, nd ther 
ſoon as we fall into the tempers of the world. at ſtat 
No as it was the ſpirit of the world that nailed orW.::/err. 
Lord to the Croſs ; fo every man that has the Spirit Ir is 
Chriſt, that oppoſes the world as he did, will certainly Wu will 
be crucify'd by the world ſome way or other. dirit of 
Fox Chriſtianity ſtill lives in the fame world thi Chri 
Chriſt did; and theſe two will be utter enemies, till ti ride, 
kingdom of darkneſs is entirely at an end. ontrar' 
Hap you lived with our Saviour as his true diſcipe, ongſt 
you had then been hated as he was; and if you novfhens ? 
live in his Spirit, the world will be the ſame enemy tf the k 
you now, that it was to him then. Con 
If ye were of the world, ſaith our bleſſed Lord, his is 
evorld would love it's own ; but becauſe ye are not of Hat is 
avorld, but I have choſen you out of the world, therefore iu Mes, a: 
world hateth you. John xv. 19. n exad 
Wes are apt to loſe the true meaning of theſe word ou ſay 
by conſidering them only as an hiſtorical deſcription bis ſtil 
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ſomething that was the ſtate of our Saviour and | 
diſciples at that time. But this is reading the Scripture 
as a dead letter: for they as exactly deſcribe the ſtate d 
true Chriſtians at this, and all other times to the end 
of the world. | 

For as true Chriſtianity is nothing elſe but the Spi 
Tit of Chriſt, ſo whether that ſpirit appear in the pet 
{on of Chriſt himſelf, or his apoſtles, or followers ' 
any age, it is the ſame thing; whoever hath his Spiri. 
will be hated, deſpiſed, and condemned by the * 
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new WW For the world will always love its own, and none 
1* its own: this is as certain and unchangeable, as the 
 caWontrariety betwixt /ight and —_— 
ence. Wren Jeſus ſaith, If the world hate you, he does not 
ad by way of conſolation, that it may ſome time or 
ther ceaſe its hatred, or that it will not always hate 
hem ; but he only gives this as a reaſon for their bear- 
g it, You know that it bated me before it hated you : ſig- 
tying, that it was he, that is, his ſpirit, that by rea- 
a En of his contrariety to the world, was then, and al- 
ang ys would be hated by it. 
You will perhaps ſay, that the world is now be- 
ome Chriſtian, at leaſt that part of it where we live; 
nd therefore the world is not now to be conſider'd in 
at ſtate of oppoſition to Chriſtianity, as when it was 
eathen. ; 
mt 088 lis granted the world now profeſſeth Chriſtianity, 
ut will any one ſay, that this Chriſtian world is of the 
pirit of Chriſt ? Are its general tempers ; ctr, 


f Chriſt? Are the paſſions of ſenſuality, ſelf-love, 
ride, covetouſneſs, ambition, and vain-glory, lefs 
ontrary to the ſpirit of the Goſpel, now I a- 
ongſt Chriſtians, than when they were amongſt hea- 
bens ? Or will you ſay, that the tempers and paſſions 
fthe heathen world are loſt and gone? 

Cons1DER, what you are to mean by the world. 
This is fully deſcribed to our hands by St. John. All 
bat is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the 
yes, and the pride of life, &c. 1 John ii. 16. This is 
n exact and full deſcription of the world. Now will 
0; ou ſay, that this world is become Chriſtian ? But if all 
" 08his (till ſubſiſts, then the ſame world is now in being, 

"1s Wind the ſame enemy to Chriſtianity, that was in St. 
ture fob n's days. 
ea lr was this world that St. John condemn'd, as being 
end Wot of the Father; whether therefore it outwardly pro- 

eſſeih, or {openly perſecuteth Chriſtianity, it is ſtill in 
pe ſame ſtate of contrariety to the true ſpirit and holi- 
bel. ess of the Goſpel. 

Av indeed the world by profeſſing Chriſtianity, is - 
o far from being a leſs dangerous enemy than it me be- 
ore, 
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world as in a ſtate of leſs enmity and oppoſition y 
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fore, that it has by its favours deſtroy'd more Chriſti; 


than ever it did by the moſt violent perſecution, 
We muſt therefore be ſo far from conſidering thy 
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Chriſtianity, than it was in the firſt times of the Gy 
pel, that we muſt guard againſt it as a greater an 
more dangerous enemy now, than it was in thok 
times. 

IT is a greater _ becauſe it has greater pour 
over Chriſtians by its favours, riches, honours, rewari 
and protections, than it had by the fire and fury of 
perſecutions, | | 

Ir is a more dangerous enemy, by having loſti 
appearance of enmity. Its outward profeſſion of Chi 
ſtianity makes it no longer conſider'd as an enemy, an 
therefore the generality of people are eaſily perſuadi 
to reſign themſelves up to be govern d and directed byit 

How many conſciences are kept at quiet, upon: 
other foundation, but becauſe they fin under the auibo 
rity of the Chriſtian world? 

ow many directions of the Goſpel lie by unregar! 
ed; and how unconcernedly. do particular perſons rel 
them; for no other reaſon, but becauſe they ſeem unn 
garded by the Chriſtian world ? 

How many compliances do people make to the Chi. 
ſtian world, without any: heſitation, or remorſe ; which, 
if they had been requir'd of them only by heathenz 
would have been refus'd,. as contrary to the holineſs d 
Chriſtianity ? | 

WHro could be eontent with ſeeing how contrary bi 
life is to the Goſpel; but becauſe he ſees that he lives a 
the Chriſtian world.doth ?- 

Wuo that reads the Goſpel, would want to be per- 
ſuaded of the neceſlity of great /elf-denial, humility and 
poverty: of ſpirit, but: that the authority. of the world 
has baniſh'd this doQrine of the croſs ?: 

THrexe:is nothing therefore, that a good Chriſtian 
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ought to be more ſuſpicious of, or more conſtantly” * 
guard againſt, than the authority of the Chriſtia N 
world. | * 


Axp all the paſſages. of Scripture, which repreſent 
the world as contrary to Chriſtianity, which require 
| out 
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r ſeparation from it as from a nammon of wnrighte- 
ſneſs, a monſter of iniquity, are all to be taken in the 
eric ſenſe, in relation to the preſent world. 

Fox the change that the world has undergone, has 
ly alter'd its methods, but not leſſen'd its power of 
ſtroy ing Religion. 

CukisriAxs had nothing to fear from the heathen 
ld, but the loſs of their lives; but the world be- 
me a friend, makes it difficult for them to ſave their 


112100. 

Water pride, ſenſuality,,covetouſneſs and ambition, 
d only the authority of the heathen world, Chriſtians 
ere thereby made more intent upon the contrary vir- 
es. But when pride, ſenſuality, covetouſneſs and 

bition, have the authority ot the Chriſtian world, 
jen private Chriſtians are in the utmoſt danger, not 
ly of being ſham'd out of the practice, but of loſing 
e very notion of the piety of the Goſpel: 

THeRE is therefore hardly any poſlibility of ſaving 
urſelf from the preſent world, but by conſidering it 
the ſame wicked enemy to all true bolineſs, as it is re- 
eſented in the Scripture ; and by aſſuring yourſelf, 
at it is as 14. to conform to its tempers and pa ſ- 
im, now it is Chriſtian, as when it was heathen. 

For only aſk yourſelf, :Is the piety, the humility, the 
briety of the Chriſtian world, the piety, the humility, 
d ſobriety of the Chriſtian ſpirit ? If not, how can you 
more undone by any world, than by conforming to 
at which is Chriſtian ? 

Neep a man do more to make his foul unfit for the 
tercy of God, than by being greedy and ambitious of 
onour ? Yet how can a man renounce this temper, 
per ithout renouncing the ſpirit and temper of the world 
„d which you now live? 
onde How can a man be made more incapable of the ſpi- 

tof Chriſt, than by a wrong value for money? and 
tian et how can he be more wrong in his value of it, than 
following the authority of the Chriſtian world? 

Nav in every order and ftation of life, whether of 
arning or buſineſs, either in Church or State, you can- 
ot act up to the ſpirit of religion, without renouncing 
the 


. 
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the molt general temper and behaviour of thoſe, who oil Now 
of the ſame order and buſineſs as yourſelf, Hundec 
Ax p tho' human prudence ſeems to talk mighty vid fats 
ly about the neceſſity of avoiding particularities, yet M., (© t 
that dares not be ſo weak as to be particular, vi nich; 
often obliged to avoid the moſt ſubſtantial duties Mon, is 
Chriſtian piety. = T1 
Trese reflexions will, I hope, help you to breMudy o 
through thoſe difficulties, and reſiſt thoſe temprationlf,:e. 
which the authority and faſhion of the world h; ALL 
rais d againſt the practiceof Chriſtian humility. he fulle 
mprov. 
C HAP. XVII. he nec 
| heir 4. 
Nother difficulty in the practice of humility, ati Miey of 
A from our education. We are all of us, for s, at 


molt part, corruptly educated, and then committed: 
take our courſe in a corrupt world; fo that it is1 


wonder, if examples of great piety are fo ſeldom (ce1 WF Tat 
GrEar part of the world are undone, by being bon: pa 
and bred in families that have no religion; where Hole. 
are made vicious and irregular, by being like thoſe vi As e 
whom they firſt liv'd. | Ws as mm 
Bur this is not the thing I now mean; the ecucaiad litt 
that I here intend, is ſuch as children generally rec} Tre 
from virtuous and ſober parents, and learned tutors, Pla 
governors.  Wvery « 
Hap we continued perſect, as God created the in ures u 
man, perhaps the perfection of our nature had been Whizhr u: 
ſufficient, for ſelf inſtruction every one. But as ful, it 
and diſeaſes have created the neceſſity of medicine: iforeeal 
phyficians, ſo the change and diſorder of our rational f reaſc 
ture bas introduced the neceſſity of education and tutr{Weenerof 
AxD as the only end of the phyſician is, to reliogWaſſions 
nature to its own ſtate ; ſo the only end of education Now 


wal a 


to reſtore our rational nature to its proper ſtate. Ed 
eaſona 


cation therefore is to be conſidered as reaſon borrow 


at ſecond hand, which is, as far as it can, to ſupply f ligh: 
Joſs of original perfection. And as phy ſick may julWouth 

be called the art of reſtoring health, ſo education ſhovriſti 
be conſidered in no other light, than as the art of recomende 
vering to man the uſe of his reaſon, As i 


Non 
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Now as the inſtru{tion of every art or ſcience is 
unded upon the di/comeries, the wiſdom, experience and 
maxim] of the feveral-grcai men that have laboured in 
; fo that human wiſdom, or ritt ſe of our reaſon, 
zhich young people thould be called to by their educa- 
jon, is nothing elfe but the beft experience, and fineſt 
eaſonings of men, that have devoted themſelves to the 


ved udy of wiſdom, and the improvement of human na- 
(10K ure. 
na AL therefore that great ſaints, and dying men, when 


he fulleſt of light and conviction, and after the higheſt 

mprovement of their reaſon, all that they have ſaid of 
he neceſſity of piety, of the excellency of virtue, of 
heir duty to God, of the emptineſs of riches, of the va- 

ity of the world ; all the ſentences, judgments, reaſon- 
nes, and maxim of the wiſeſt of philoſophers, when in 

heir higheſt ſtate of wiſdom, ſhould con'titute the com- 
non lefſons of inſtruction for youthful minds. 

Tais is the only way to make the young and igno- 
ant part of the world the better for the wi ſdom and 
Inwtetorot the wile and ancient. 

Ax education which is not wholly intent upon this, 
3 25 much be ſide the point, as an art of Phyſick, that 
bad little or no regard to the reſtoration of health. 

Tue youths that attended upon Pythagoras, Socra- 
, Plato, and Epictetus, were thus educated. Their 
very day leſſons and inſtructions were ſo many lec- 


e aures upon the nature of man, his true end, and the 
been Might uſe of his faculties; upon the immortality of the 
coul, its relation to God, the beauty of virtue, and its 
0; iWoreeableneſs to the divine nature; upon the dignity 
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ff reaſon, the neceflity of temperance, fortitude and 
generoſity, and the ſhame and folly of indulging our 
paſſions. 
Now as Chriſtianity has, as it were, new created the 
wal and religious world, and ſet every thing that is 
ealonable, wite, holy, and deſitable, in its true point 
of light; ſo one would expect, that the education of 
youth ſhould be as much better'd and amended by 
-hriſtianity, as the faith and doctrines of Religion are 
amended by it. | 
As it has introduced ſuch a new ſtate of things, and 
ſo 
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ſo fully informed us of the nature of man, the eng; d 
his creation, the ſtate of his condition; as it has fixes 
all our goods and evils, taught us the means of refining 


our ſouls, pleaſing God, and becoming eternally hy. 


Py 3 one might 3 ſuppoſe, that every Chriſta 
Country abounded with ſchool for the teaching, nd 
only a few queſtions and anſwers of a Catechiſm, but 
for the forming, training and practiſing youths in ſu 
a courſe of life, as the higheſt precepts, the frriay 
rules, and the ſublimeſt doctrines of Chriſtianity requir, 

Ax education under Pythagoras, or Socrates, had t 
other end, but to teach youth to think, judge, ad, ad 
— * ſuch rules of life, as Pythagoras and Socrat 

AND is it not as reaſonable to [ſuppoſe, that a Chr. 
ſtian education ſhould have no other end, but to teac 
youth how to think, and judge, and act, and live . 
cording to the /azvs of Chriſtianity ? 

Ar leaſt one would ſuppoſe, that in all Chriſt 
ſchools, the teaching youth to begin their lives in th 
ſpirit of mon in ſuch ſeverity of behaviour, ſuch 
abſtinence, 3 umility, and dewotion, as Chriſtianity 
requires, thould not only be more, but an hundred tin 
more regarded, than any, or all things elſe. 

Fox our education ſhould imitate our guardian ar 
gels, ſuggeſt nothing to our minds but what is wil 
and holy; help us to diſcover and ſubdue every war 
paſſion of our hearts, and every falſe judgment of oi 
minds, 

Axv it is as ſober and reaſonable to expect andre 
quire all this benefit of a Chriſtian education, as tot 
quire that phyſick ſhould ſtrengthen all that is right u 
our nature, and remove that which is fickly and diſeaſes 

Bur alas! our modern education is not of this kind 

Tas firſt temper that we try to awaken in children, 
is pride; as dangerous a paſſion as that of /u/?. Vt 
ſtir them up to vain thoughts of themſelves, and © 
every thing we can, to puff up their minds with a ſent 
of their own abilities. 

WHATEVER way of life we intend them for, we ap 

ply to the fire and vanity of their minds, and exbof 


them to every thing from corrupt motives : 1. 
the 
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them up to action from principles of rife and ambition, 
from glory, envy, and a deſire of diſtinction, that they 
may excel others, and ſhine in the eyes ot the world. 
We repeat and inculcate theſe motives upon them, 
till they think it a part of their duty to be proud, envi- 
, and vain-glorious of their own accompliſhments, 
And when we have taught them to ſcorn to be out- 
done by any, to bear no rival, to thirſt after every in- 
ance of applauſe, to be content with nothing but the 
gheſt diſtinctions; then we begin to take comfort in 
dem, and promiſe the world ſome mighty things from 
ouths of ſuch a glorious ſpirit. 
Ie children are intended for ho/y orders, we fn before 
hem ſome eminent orator, whoſe ne preaching has 
ade him the admiration of the age, and carried hin 
ext brough all the dignities and Sreferments of the Church. 
We encourage them to have theſe honours in their 
ye, and to expect the reward of their Rs from 
nem. 
Ir the youth is intended for a trade, we bid him 
ook at the rich men of the ſame trade, and conſider 
ow many now are carried about in their /tately coaches, 
ho began in the fame low degree as he now does. 
e awaken his ambition, and endeavour to give his 
nind a right turn, by often telling how very rich ſuch 
nd ſuch a tradeſman died. | 
Valk Ir he is to be a layer, then we ſet great Selle, 
out Lords Judges, and Chancellors, before his eyes. We 
ll him what great fees, and great applauſe attend fine 
d- eading. We exhort him to take fire at theſe things, 
0 fe. raiſe a ſpirit of emulation in himſelf, and to be con- 
nt 10 Went with nothing leſs than the higheſt honours of the 
al mg Robe. 
1nd, Tr this is the nature of our beft education, is too 
ren lain to need any proof; and | believe there are few 
VelWarents, but would be glad to fee theſe mitrodicus 
day given to their children. 
(en Arp after all this, we complain of the effects of 
ride; we wonder to ſee grown men acted and govern- 
e 3} WF] by ambition, envy, ſcorn, and a defire of glory; not 
no Wonſidering that they were all the time of their youth 
| fix I called 
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. called upon to all their action and induſtry upon thy 
ſame principles. 

You teach a child to ſcorn to be outdone, to thi 
for diſtinction and applauſe ; and is it any wonder th; 
he continues to act all his life in the ſame manner? 

Now if a youth is ever to be ſo far a Chriſtian, ; 
to govern his heart by the dofrines of humility, 
would fain know at what time he is to begin it; or 
he is ever to begin it at all, why we train him up 
tempers quite contrary to it ? 

How dry and poor muſt the doctrine of humili 
ſound to a youth, that has been ſpurred up to all þ 
induſtry by ambition, envy, emulation, and a deſire, 
glory and diſtinction? And if he is not to act by thei 
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ople, 
principles when he is a man, why do we call him to —* 
by them in his youth ? oying 
Enzy is acknowledged by all people to be the nulfways | 
ungenerous, .baſe and wicked paſſion, that can enter K xc 
to the heart.of man. dition, 
AnD is this a temper to be inſtilled, nouriſhed ſary 1 
.eſtabliſhed in the minds of young people? e were 
I xnow it is ſaid, that it is not envy, but emulaiilWe ſhou 
that is intended to be awakened in the minds of you$/; and 
men. Bor 
Bur this is vainly ſaid. For when children Mis rea 
taught to bear no rival, and to ſcorn to be outdone ſaint | 
any of their age, they are plainly and directly tag, lei 
to be envious. For it is impoſſible for any one to h dulne 
this ſcorn of being .outdone, and this contention wi Fox 1 
rivals, without burning with envy againſt all thoſe Huch th 
feem to excel him, or get any diſtinction from him. ¶ ſpur t 
that what children are taught, is rank envy, and ond it i 
covered with a name of a leſs odious ſound. e mor. 
Secondly, If envy is thus confeſſedly bad, and it WWievou: 
only emulation that is endeavoured to be awakened Wem, t 
children, ſurely there ought to be great care taken, H Tuts 
children may know the one from the other. That !1Would n 
may abominate the one as a great crime, whillt My, is: 
give the other admiſſion into their minds. ver be 
Bur if this were to be attempted, the finens/s of Le r 


diſtinction betwixt envy and emulation, would * 
| (bd 
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it it was eaſier to divide them in words, than to ſe- 
rate them in action. 
For emulation, when it is defined in its beſt manner, 
nothing elſe but a refinement upon envy, or rather the 
olt plauſible part of that black and venomous paſſion. 
Avp though it is eaſy to ſeparate them in the no- 
, yet the moſt acute Philoſopher, that underſtands 
e art of diſtinguiſhing ever ſo well, if he gives himſelf 
to emulation, will certainly find himſelf Jeep in envy. 
For envy is not an original temper, but the natural, 
ceſſary, and unavoidable effect of emulation, or 
defire of glory. 
So that he who eſtabliſhes the one in the minds of 
ople, neceſſarily fixes the other there. And there is 
other poſlible way of deſtroying envy, but by de- 
oying emulation, or a deſire of glory. For the one 
ways riſes and falls in proportion to the other. 
El xNow it is ſaid in defence of this method of edu- 
tion, that ambition, and a deſire of glory, are ne- 
ſſary to excite young people to induſtry ; and that if 
& were to preſs upon them the doctrines of humility, 


{ale ſhould deject their minds, and fink them into dul- 
vou / and 7dleneſs. 

Bur theſe people who ſay this, don't conſider, that 
en Mis reaſon, if it has any ſtrength, is full as ſtrong 
One 


zainſt preſſing the doQrines of humility upon grown 
n, leſt we ſhould deject the mind, and fink them in- 
dulneſs and idleneſs. | 

Fox who does not ſee, that middle-aged men want as 
uch the aſſiſtance of pride, ambition, and vain-glory, 
ſpur them up to action and induſtry, as children do? 
nd it is very certain, that the precepts of humility 
e more contrary to the deſigns of ſuch men, and more 
ievous to their minds, when they are preſſed upon 


ned em, than they are to the minds of young perſons. 

n, Tuts reaſon therefore that is given, why children 
at (1Would not be trained up in the principles of true humi- 
ſt the 


y, is as good a reaſon why the ſame humility ſhould 
ver be required of grown men. 

Let thoſe people, who think that children would 
> ſpoiled, if they were not thus educated, conſider 
s: | 
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Cours they think, that if any children had been edu i; wh 
cated by our Lord, or his holy Apoſtles, that theidWwhom 7 
minds would have been ſunk into dulneſs and idleneſs, Nobo de 

Ox could they think, that ſuch children would nofWfoyptia: 
have been trained up in the proſoundeſt principles of H, 
ſtrict and true humility ? Can they fay that our Lord pdets in 
who was the meekeſt and humbleſt man that ever uva edeem 
on earth, was hindered by his humility from being te great t. 
greateſt example of worthy and glorious aQions, tha nen, w 
ever were done by man ? whom | 

Can they ſay that his Apoſtles, who lived in ite Hie, no 
humble ſpirit of their Maſter, did therefore ceaſe to befMWyorthip 


ſublime and active inſtruments of doing good to all e Hot wor! 


world ? 


A FEw ſuch reflections as theſe, are ſufficient to ex. 
pole all the poor pretences for an education in pride 


and ambition. 
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Paternus lived about two hundred years ago; be ba I un 
but one fon, whom he educated himſelf in his own Wunder | 
Houſe. As they were fitting together in the garden, Mider its 
when the child was ten years old, Paternus thus ſpoke o turn, t 
him. | us lean 

Tur little time that you have been in the world, You 
my child, you have ſpent wholly with me; and my {Mover © 
love and tenderneſs to you, has made you look upon Cars a 
me as your only friend and benefactor, and the caule Nup to- 
of all the comfort and pleaſure that you enjoy: your {Wyou we 
heart, I know, would be ready to break with grief, it Wihe Sea 
you thought this was the laſt day that I ſhould live with Nou to 
you. YOU. W 

Bur, my child, tho' you now think yourſelf mighty che fat 
happy, becauſe you have hold of my hand, you are An 
now in the hands, and under the tender care of a much ¶ bodies 
greater Father and Friend than I am, whoſe love to you Ml ght. 
is far greater than mine, and from whom you receive Wl God © 
ſuch bleſſings as no mortal can give. | had ni 

Tuar God whom you have ſeen me daily worſhip; t lov 
whom I daily call upon to bleſs both you and me, and Pairs 
all mankind ; whoſe wondrous acts are recorded in ng, 
thoſe Scriptures which you conſtantly read. That God whict 
who created the heavens and the earth; who brought Ho 
a flood vpon the old world; who ſaved Noad in the do fo! 
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ark ; who was the God of Abraham, Iſaze; and Jace; 
whom Job bleſſed and praiſed in the greatelt afflictions ; 
who delivered the Jſraelites out of the hands of the 
Foyptians ; who was the Protector of righteous Joſeph, 
Moſes, Joſbua, and holy Daniel, who ſent-ſo many pro- 
phets- into the world, who lent his Son Jeſus Chriſt to. 
redeem mankind : This God, who has done all theſe 
great things, who has created ſo many millions ot 
men, who lived and. died before you was born, with 
whom the ſpirits of good men that are departed this 
ite, now live, whom infinite numbers of Angels now 
worthip in Heaven; this great God who is the Creator 
of worlds, of angels, and men, is your loving Father 
and Friend, your good Creator and Nouriſher, from 
whom, and not from me, you received your being ten 
years ago, at the time that I planted that little tender 
Elm which you. there ſee: 

I MYSELF am not half the age of this ſhady Oak, 
under which we fit - many of our fathers have fat un- 
der its boughs, we have all of us called it ours in our. 
turn, though it ſtands, and drops its maſters, as it drops 
us leaves: 

You ſee, my fon, this wide and large Firmament 
over our heads, where the Sun and Moon, and all the 
Stars appear in their turns. If you was to be carried 
up to any of theſe bodies at this vaſt diſtance from us, 
you would (till diſcover others as much above you, as 
the Stars that you ſee here are above the Earth, Were 
you to go up or down, Eaſt or Ne, North or South, 
you would find the ſame height without any zop, and 
the ſame depth without any bottom. 

AnD yet, my child, fo great is God, that all theſe 
bodies added together are but as a grain of ſand in his 
ſight. And yet you are as much the care of this great 
God and Father of all worlds, and all ſpirits, as it he 
had no ſon but you, or there were no creature for hin. 
to love and protect but you alone. He numbers the 
hairs of your head, watches over'you ſleeping and wak- 
ing, and has preſerved you from a thouſand dangers, 
which neither you nor I know any thing of. 

How poor my power is, and how little I am able to 
do for you, you have often ſeen, Your late /ickneſs has 
I 3 ſhewn 
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thewn you how little I could do for you in that ſtate; 
and the frequent pains in your head are plain proof, 
that J have no power to remove them. 
I ca bring you food and medicines, but have ng 
power to turn them into your relief and nouriſhment ; 
it is God alone that can do this for you. 

'THererORE, my child, fear, and worſhip, and love 
God. Your eyes indeed cannot yet fee him, but every 
thing you ſee, are ſo many marks of his power and pre- 
ſence, and he is nearer to you, than any thing that 
you can ſee. 

Take him for your Lord, and Fatber, and Friend, 
inok up unto him as the fountain and cauſe of all the 
good that you have received through my hands, and 
reverence me only as the bearer and miniſter of Gud's 
good things unto you. And he that bleſſed my father 
before I was born, will bleſs you when I am dead. 

Your youth and little mind is only yet acquainted 
with my family, and therefore you think there is n 
bappineſs out of it. 

Bur, my child, you belong to a greater family than 
mine, you are a younger member of the Family of this 
Almighty Father of all nations, who has created inf- 
nite orders of angels, and numberleſs generations of 
men, to be fellow-members of one and the ſame ſociety 
in heaven. 

You do well to reverence and obey my authority, 
becauſe God has given me power over.you, to bring 
vou up in his fear, and to do for you, as the holy fa 
thers, recorded in ſcripture, did for their children, who 
are now in reſt and peace with God. 

I 8441, in a ſhort time die, and leave you to God, 
and yourſelf; and if God forgiveth my fins, I ſhall go 
to his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and live amongſt Patriarchs 
and Prophets, Saints and Martyrs, where I ſhall hope 
for your fafe arrival at the ſame place. 

Tusks TORE, my child, meditate on theſe great 
things, and your ſoul will ſoon grow great and noble 
by ſo meditating upon them. 

Ler your thoughts often leave theſe gardens, theſe 


fields and farms, to contemplate upon God and Heaven, 
| . 10 
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to conſider upon Angels, and the ſpirits of good men 
living in light and glory. BY 

As you have been uſed to look to me in all your ac- 
tions, and have been afraid io do any thing, unleſs 
ou firſt knew my will; ſo let it now be a rule of your 
life, to look up to God in all your actions, to do every 
thing in his fear, and to abſtain from every thing that 
is not according to his will; 

Keegy him always in your mind, teach your thoughts 
to reverence him in every place, for there is no place 
where he 1s not; 

Gop keepeth a V of life, wherein all the actions 
of all men are written ; your name 1s there, my child, 
and when you-die, this book- will be Jaid open before 
men and angels,. and according as your actions are 
there found, you will either be received to the happi- 
neſs of thoſe holy men who have died before you, or 
be turned away amongſt wicked ſpirits, that are never 
to ſee God any more. 

Neves forget this book, my ſon, for it is written, 
it muſt be opened, you muſt ſee it, and you mult be 
tried by it. Strive therefore to fill it with your good 
deeds, that the hand-writing of God may not appear 
againſt you. 

Gop, my child; is all love, and wiſdom, and good- 
neſs; and every thing that he has made, and every ac- 
tion that he does, is the effect of them all. Therefore 
you cannot pleaſe God, but ſo far as you ſtrive to walk 
in love, wiſdom, and goodneſs. As all wiſdom, love, 
and goodneſs proceed from God, fo nothing but love, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, can lead to God. 

Waen you love that which God loves, you act 
with him, you F yourſelf to him; and when you 
love what he diſlikes, then you oppoſe him, and ſepa- 
rate yourſelf from him, This is the true and the right 
way; think what God loves, and do you love it with 
all your heart. 

FizxsT of all, my child, worſhip and adore God, 
think of him magnificently, ſpeak of him reverenily, 
magnify his providence, adore his power, frequent his 
ſervice, and pray unto him frequently and conſtantly. 

NzxT to this, love your neighbour, which is all 
I 4 mankind, 
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mankind, with ſuch tenderneſs and affection, as yy 


love yourſelt. Think how God loves all mankind, how 
merciful he is to them, how tender he is of them, hoy 
carefully he preſerves them, and then ſtrive to love the 
world as God loves it. b 

 Gop would have all men to be happy, therefore do 
you will, and defire the ſame. All men are great in. 
ſtances of divine love, therefore let all men be inſtance, 
of your love. 

Bur above all, my fon, mark this, never do any 
thing through ftrife, or envy, or emulation, or vai 
glory. Never do any thing in order to excell other 
people, but in order to pleaſe God, and becaule it x 
his will, that you ſhould do every thing in the bet 
manner that you can. 

For if it is once a pleaſure to you to excell other 
people, it will by degrees be a pleaſure to you, not u 
tee other people ſo good as yourſelf, 

Ban15sH therefore every thought of pride, and 
felf-diftintion, and accuſtom yourſelf to rejoice in all 
the excellencies and perfections of your fellow crez 
tures, and be as glad to fee any of their good actions, 
as your own. | 

Fox as God is as well pleaſed with their well de 
ings, as with yours; fo you ought to defire, that every 
thing that is wiſe, and holy, and good, may be pe 
jormed in as high a manner by other people, as by 
yourtelf. 

Lr this theforere be your only motive and ſpur 19 
all good actions, honeſt induſtry, and buſineſs, to do 
every thing in as perfect and excellent a manner as you 
can, for this only reaſon, becauſe it is pleaſing to God, 
who deſires your perfection, and writes all your actions 
in a book. When I am.dead, my ſon, you will be 
maſter of all my eſtate, which will be a great deal 
more than the neceſſities of one family require. T here- 
ſore, as you are to be charitable toe fouls of men, 
and wiſh them the ſame happineſs with you in heaven, 
10 be charitable to their bodies, and endeavour to mak: 
them as happy as you upon earth. 

As God has created all things for the common good 
of all men, ſo let that part of them, which is fallen to 
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you Mvour (hare, be employ'd, as God would have all em 
how MW ploy'd, for the common good of all. 
how WM Do good, my ſon, firſt of all to thoſe that moſt de- 
e the W ſerve it, but remember to do good to all. The great- 
eſt ſinners receive daily inſtances of God's goodneſs to- 
e do wards them, he nouriſhes and preſerves them, that they 
t in. Wmay repent, and return to him; do you therefore imi- 
nces Wtate God, and think no one too bad to receive your re- 
lief and kindneſs, when you ſee that he wants it. 
any [ am teaching you Latin and Greek, that at proper 
times you may look into the hiſtory of palt ages, and 
Jearn the methods of God's providence over the world. 
[That reading the writings of the ancient Sages, you 
may ſee how wiſdom and virtue have been the pratle 
of great men of all ages, and fortify your mind by their 
Iwiſe ſayings. - 
| Let truth and plainneſs therefore be the only orna- 
ment of your language, and ſtudy nothing but how to- 
think of all things as they deſerve, to chuſe every thing 
What is beſt, to live according to reaſon and order, and 
rea · ¶ io act in every part. of your life in conformity to the 
Will of God. 
| STUDpy. how to fill your heart full of love to God, 
and the love of your neighbour. As true Religion 1s. 
pothing elle but ſimple nature governed by light reaſon, 
Jo it loves and requires great plainneſs and ſimplicity of 
by Wife. Thefore avoid all ſuperfluous ſhews of finery and 
£quipage:. Don't conſider what your eſtate can af- 
13 Word, but what right reaſon requires. 
| Let your dreſs be ſober, clean, and modeſt, not to» 
Jet off the beauty of your perſon, but to declare the ſo- 
priety of your mind, that your outward garb may re- * 
ſemble the inward plainneſs and ſimplicity of your heart, 
For it is highly reaſohable, that you ſhould be ane man, 
cal Nell of a piece, and appear outwardly ſuch, as you are. 
inwardly: | : 
| As. to your meat. and drink, in them obſerve the 
Wighe/t rules of Chriſtian temperance and ſobriety ; con- 
Wider your body only as the ſervant of your foul ; and 
gonly ſo nouriſh it, as it may beſt perform an humble 
on obedient ſervice to it. | 
Bur, my ſon, obſerve this as a moſt principal thing, 
ur 15 which 
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which 1 ſhall remember you of as long as 1 live win 
ou. 

15 Harz and deſpiſe all human glory, for it is nothing 

elſe but human folly. It is the greateſt ſnare, and the 

greateſt betrayer that you can poſſibly admit into your 

heart, 

Love humility in all its inftances, practiſe it in al! 
its parts, for it is the nobleſt ſtate of the ſoul of man; 
it will ſet your heart and affections right towards Goc, 
and fill you with every temper that is tender and affec. 
tionate towards men, 

Leer every day therefore be a day of humility, con. 
deſcend to all the weakneſs, and infirmities of your fel. 
low-creatures, cover their frailties, love their excellen- 
cies, encourage their virtues, relieve their wants, re- 
Joice in their proſperities, compaſſionate their diſtreß, 
receive their friendſhip, overlook their unkindneſs, for 
give their malice, be a fervant of ſervants, and condeſcent 
to do the loweſt offices to the loweſt of mankind. 

ASPIRE after nothing but your own improvement 
and perfection, and have no ambition but to do every 
thing in fo reaſonable and religious a manner, that you 
may be glad that God is every where preſent, and ſees 
and obſerves all yours actions. The greateſt trial d 
humility, is an humble behaviour towards your equals 
in age, eſtate, and condition of life. Therefore be car. 

ful of all the motions of your heart towards these 
people. Let all your behaviour towards them be ge- 
verned by unfeigned love. Have no defire to put any 
of your equals below you, nor any anger at thoſe thai 
would put themſelves above you. If they are proud, 
they are ill of a very bad diſtemper, let them therefor: 
have your tender pity, and perhaps your meekneſs ma 
prove an occaſion of their cure. But if your humili 
ould do them no good, it will however be the grealel 
good that you can do to yourſelf. 

RememBEex that there is but one man in the world, 
with whom you are to have perpetual contention, and 
be always ſtriving to exceed him, and that is yourſelf 

Tus time of praQtifing theſe precepts, my child, 
will ſoon be over with you, the world will ſoon fl 
through your hands, or rather you will __ ly 
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through it; it ſeems but the other day ſince I received 
theſe ſame inſtructions from my dear father, that 1 am 
now leaving, with you. And the God that gave me 
ears to hear, and a heart to receive what my father 
faid unto me, will, I hope, give you grace to love and. 
follow the ſame inſtructions. 

Tavs did Paternus educate his ſon. 

Can any one now think that ſuch an education as 
this would weaken and deject the minds of young 
people, and deprive the world of any worthy and rea- 
ſonable labours ? 

Ir is fo far from that, that there is nothing ſo likely 
to enoble, and exalt the mind, and prepare it for the 
moſt heroical exerciſe of all virtues. 

Fox who will ſay, that a love of God, a deſire of 
pleaſing him, a love of our neighbour, a love of truth, 
of reaſon, and virtue, and contemplation of eternity, 
and the rewards of piety, are not ſtronger motives to 
great and good actions, than a little uncertain popular 
praiſe ? | 

On the other hand, there is nothing in reality that. 
more weakens the mind, and reduces it to meanneſs and 
ſlavery, nothing that makes it leſs maſter of its own 
actions, or leſs capable of following reaſon, than a love 
of praiſe and honour. 

For as praiſe and honour are often given to things 
and perſons, where they are not due; as that is generally 
moſt prais'd and honour'd, that moſt gratifies the Hu- 
mours, faſhions, and vicious tempers of the warld: ſo 
he that acts upon the defire of praiſe and applauſe, mull 


part with every other principle; he muſt fay Slack is 


white, put bitter for ſweet, and ſweet for bitter, and do 
the meaneſt, baſeſt things, in order to be applauded. 

Fox in a corrupt world, as this is, worthy actions 
are only to be ſupported by their own worth, where, 
inſtead of being prais'd and honour'd, they are moſt 
often reproach'd and perſecuted. | 

90 that to educate children upon a motive of emula- 
tion, or a deſire of glory, in a world where glory itfclt 
is falſe, and moſt commonly given wrong, is to deſtroy 
the natural integrity. and forditcode of their minds, and 
give them a Bat, which will oftener carry them to baſe 
aud mean, than great and worthy actions. CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


HAT turn of mind which is taught and encor- 

rag'd in the education of daughters, makes it ex- 
ceeding difficult for them to enter into ſuch a ſen 
and praQtice of humility, as the ſpirit of Chriſtianity 
iequireth, 

Tus right education of this ſex is of the utmok 
importance to human life. "There is nothing that iz 
more deſirable for the common good of all the world, 
For tho' women don't carry on the trade and buſineſs of 
the world, yet as they are mothers and miſtreſſes ot ta 
mflies, that have for ſome time the care of the educaticn 
ot their children of both ſorts, they are entruſted with 
that which is of the greateſt conſequence to human lit: 
For this reaſon, good or bad women are likely to do a 
much good or harm in the world, as good or bad men 
in the greateſt buſineſs of life. ; 

Fox as the health or Rtrength, or weakneſs of out 
bodies is very much owing to their methods of treating 
us when we were young, ſo the ſoundneſs or folly d 
our minds are not leſs owing to thoſe firſt tempers and 
ways of thinking, which we eagerly received from the 
love, tenderneſs, authority, and conſtant converſation! 
our mothers. 1 

As we call our firſt language our mother tongue, 0 
we may as juſtly call our firſt tempers our mother ten- 
pers; and perhaps, it may be found more eafy to forge! 
the language, than to part entirely with thole temper 
which we learnt in the nurſery. 

IT is therefore much to be lamented, that this % 
on whom ſo'much depends, who have the firſt form: 
ing both of our bodies and our minds, are not only edu- 
cated in pride, but in the fillieſt and moſt contemptibi 
part of it. 


Tuxv are not indeed ſuffered to diſpute with us tle 1 
proud prizes of arts and ſciences, of learning and %,, van 
quence, in which, I have much ſuſpicion they wou viev 
often prove our ſuperiors ; but we turn them over to te and 

ſtudy of beauty and dreſs, and the whole world con, war; 
ſpites io make them think of nothing elſe, Fetbers audi ther 
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mothers, friends, and relations, ſeem to have no other 
with towards the little girl, but that ſhe may have a fair 
ſhin, A fine ſhape, dreſs well, and dance to admiration. 
cov. Now if a fondneſs for our perſons, a deſire of beauty, 
tex - a love of dreſs, be a part of pride (as ſurely it is a 
ſene moſt contemptible part of it) the firſt ſtep towards a 
nity avoman's bumility, ſeems to require a repentance of her 
education, 
mot For it muſt be owned, that, generally ſpeaking, 
at good parents are never more fond of their daughters, 
old than when they ſee them too fond of themſelves, and 
ia dreſſed in ſuch a manner as is a great reproach to the 
t f underftanding of the parent. 
ation AxD what makes this matter (till more to be lament- 
will ed, is this, That women are not only ſpoiled by this 
1 lit. education, but we ſpoil that part of the world, which 
Jo «MW would otherwiſe furniſh oft inſtances of an eminent and 
men exalted piety. 
For I believe it may be affirmed, that for the moſt 
ou part there is a finer ſenſe, a clearer mind, a readier appre- 
atins benſion, and gentler diſpoſitions in that ſex, than in the 
ily WW other. 
$ and ALL which tempers, if they were duly improved by 
n ite proper ftudies, and ſober methods of education, would in 
ion o all probability carry them to greater heights of piety, 
than are to be found amongſt the generality of men. 
e, bo Fox this reafon I ſpeak to this matter with ſo much 
ien. openneſs and plainneſs, becauſe it is much to be lament- 
orgetiW ed, that perſons ſo naturally qualified to be great ex- 
men amples of piety, ſhould, by an erroneous education, be 
made poor and gaudy ſpectacles of the greateſt vanity. 
en Tus Church has formerly had eminent ſaints in that 
form ſex; and it may reaſonably be thought, that it is purely 
edu - owing to their pr and wain education, that this ho- 
vibe nour of their ſex is for the moſt part confined to former 
ages, : | 
1s the Tae corruption of the world indulges them in great 
1 e vanity, and mankind ſeem to conſider them in no other 
voull i view, than as ſo many painted idels, that are to allure 
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o tte and gratify their paſſions; ſo that if many women are 
con. Vain, light, gewgaw creatures, they have this to excuſe 
and themſelves, that they are not only ſuch as their education 


ther), has 
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bas made them, but ſuch as the generality of the world 
allows them to be. 

Bur then they ſhould conſider, that the friend; tg 
their wanity are no friends of theirs ; they ſhould conf. 
der, that they are to live for themſelves, that they have 
as great a ſhare in the rational nature as men have; that 
they have as much reaſon to pretend to, and as much ye. 
ceſſity to aſpire after, the highe/t accompliſhments of a 
Chriſtian and ſolid virtue, as the graveſt and wiſe 
amongſt Chriſtian Philoſophers. 

Tux ſhould conſider, that they are abuſed and in. 
jured, and betrayed from their only perfection, whenever 
they are taught, that any thing is an ornament in them, 
that is not an ornament in the wiſeſt amongſt mankind, 

Ir is generally ſaid, that zvomen are naturally of i 
tle and vain minds ; but this I look upon to be as fal/ 
and unreaſonable, as to ſay, that butchers are natural) 
cruel ; for as their cruelty is not owing to their nature, 
but to their way of life, which has changed their nature; 
fo whatever /ittleneſs and wanity is to be ebſerved in the 
minds of women, it is like the cruelty of butchers, 1 
temper that is wrought into them by that life which 
they are taught and accuſtomed to lead. 

Ar leaſt thus much muſt be ſaid, that we cannot 
charge any thing upon their nature, till we take care 
that it is not perverted by their education. 

AND on the other hand, if it were true, that they 
were thus naturally vain and light, then how much 
more blameable is that education, which ſeems con- 
trived to ftrengthen and increaſe this folly and weaknels 
of their minds? 

For if it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and 
vain in herfelf, we could hardly take better means to 
raiſe this paſſion in her, than thoſe that are now uſed in 
their education. 

Matilda is a fine woman, of good breeding, great 

fenſe, and much religion. She has three daughters that 
are educated by herſelf. She will not truſt them with 
any one elſe, or at any ſchool, for fear they ſhould leam 
any thing ill. She ſtays with the Dancing- maſter all ibe 
time he is with them, becauſe ſhe will hear every thing 
that is faid to them, She has heard them read the 
Scriptures 
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Scriptures ſo often, that they can repeat great part of it 
without book : And there 1s ſcarce a good book of de- 
volion, but you may find it in their cloſets. 

Hap Matilda liv'd in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, 
when it was praQtis'd in the falneſs and plainneſs of its 
doctrines, ſhe had in all probability been one of its 
oreateſt ſaints, But as ſhe was born in corrupt times, 
where ſhe wants examples of Chriſtian perfection, and 
hardly ever ſaw a piety higher than her on; ſo ſhe has 
many defects, and communicates them all to her daugh- 
ters. 
Matilda never was meanly dreſs'd in her life; and no- 
thing pleaſes her in dreſs, but that which is very rich, 
and beautiful to the eye. 

Hex daughters ſee her great zeal for Religion; but 
then they ſee an equal earneſtneſs for all forts of finery. 


They ſee ſhe is not negligent of her devotion ; but then 
| they ſee her more careful to preſerve her complexicn, and 


to prevent thoſe changes, which time and age threaten 


. her with. 


Tuv are afraid to meet her if they have miſs'd the 
Church; but then they are more afraid to ſee her, if they 
are not /ac'd as ſtrait as they can poſſibly be. 

Sax often ſhews them her own picture, which was 


taken when their father fell in love with her. She tells 

| them, how diſtracted he was with paſſion at the firff 

| fight of her ; and that ſhe had never had fo fine a com- 
Pp 


exion, but for the diligence of her good mother who 


| took exceeding care of it. 


_ Matilda is fo intent upon all the arts of improving 
their dreſs, that ſhe has ſome new fancy almoſt ever 
day, and leaves no ornament untry'd, from the richeld 


jewel to the pooreſt flower. She is fo nice and critical 


in her judgment, fo ſenſible of the ſmalleſt error, that 
the maid is often forced to dreſs and undreſs her daugh- 
ters three or four times a day, before ſhe can be ſatisfied 
with it. | 
As to the patching, ſhe referves that to herſelf ; for 
the ſays, if they are not ſtuck on with judgment, they 
are rather a prejudice than an advantage to the face. 
Tus children ſee fo plainly the temper of their mo- 
ther that they even affect to be more pleaſed with * 
a 
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and to be more fond of every little ornament, than they 
really are, merely to gain her favour. 

THey faw their eldeſt ſiſter once brought to her in 
tears, and her perwerſeneſs ſeverely reprimanded, for 
preſuming to ſay, that ſhe thought it was better to co- 
ver the neck, than to go /o far naked as the modern dreſ 
requires. 

Sus ſtints them in their meals, and is very ſcrupy. 
lous of what they eat and drink, and tells them how 
many fine /hapes ſhe has ſeen ſpoiled in her time for want 
of ſuch care. If a pimple riſes in their faces, ſhe is in 4 
great fright, and they themſelves are as afraid to ſee her 
with it, as if they had committed ſome great fin. 

WueNnevex they begin to look ſanguine and health. 
ful, ſhe calls in the aſſiſtance of the doctor; and if phy- 
fick, or iſſues, will keep the complexion from inclining 
to coarſe or ruddy, ſhe thinks them well employed. 

By this means they are poor, pale, fickly, infirm cres- 
tures, wapoured through want of ſpirits, crying at the 
ſmalleſt accidents, /wwoon:ng away at any thing that 
frights them, and hardly able to bear the weight of their 
beſt cloaths. 

THe eldeſt daughter lived as long as ſhe could under 
this diſcipline, and died in the twentieth year of her 
age. | 
Tas her body was opened, it appeared that her 
ribs had grown into her iber, and that her other entrails 
were.much hurt, by being cruſhed together with her 
Hays, which her mother had ordered to be twitched (0 
ſtrait, that it often- brought tears into her eyes, hilft 
the maid was dreſſing her. 

Hes youngelt daughter is run away with a game/ter, 
a man of great beauty, who in dreſſing and dancing has 
no ſuperior: | | | 

Matilda fays, the ſhould die with grief at this acci- 
dent, but that her conſcience tells her, {he has contribu- 
ted nothing to it herſelf. She appeals to their cloſets, to 
their books of devotion, to teſtify what care ſhe has ta- 
ken to eſtabliſh her children in a life of ſolid piety ard 
devotion. 151 

Now, though I don't intend to ſay, that no daugb- 
ters are brought up in a better way than this, for | Ny 
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there are many that are; yet thus much I believe may 
be ſaid, that the much greater part of them are not 
brought up ſo well, or accuſtomed to ſo much religion, 
a5 in the preſent inſtance. 

Turi minds are turned as much to the care of their 
beauty and drefs, and the indulgence of vain defires, as 
in the preſent caſe, without having ſuch rules of devoti- 
on to ſtand againſt it. So that it /i piety, humility, 
and a ſober ſenſe of themſelves, is much wanted in that 
ſex, it is the plain and natural conſequence of a vain 
and corrupt education. 

AnD if they are often too ready to receive the firſt 
fops, beaus, and fine dancers, for their huſbands, tis no 
wonder they ſhould like that in men, which they have 
been taught to admire 1n themſelves, 

AxD if they are often ſeen to loſe that little Religion 
they were taught in their youth, *tis no more to be won- 
dered at, than to ſee a little flower choaked and killed 
amongſt rank weeds. 

Fox perſonal pride, and affeftation, a delight in beau- 
ty, and fondneſs of finery, are tempers that muſt either 
kill all Religion in the foul, or be themſelves killed by 
it; they can no more thrive together, than health and 
ſickneſs. 

SoME people that judge haſtily, will perhaps here 
lay, that I am exerciſing too great a ſeverity againſt the 
lex. | 

Bur more reaſonable perſons will eaſily obſerve, that 
| entirely ſpare the /ex, and only arraign their education; 
that I not only ſpare them, but plead their intereſt, aſſert 
their Honour, ſet forth their perfections, commend their 
natural tempers, and only condemn that education which 
is ſo injurious to their intereſt, ſo debaſes their honour, 
and deprives them of the benefit of their excellent natures 
and tempers. 

Taz1R education, I profeſs, I cannot ſpare ; but the 
only reaſon is, becauſe it is their greateſt enemy, becauſe 
It deprives the world of ſo many bl/effings, and the 
Church of ſo many ſaints, as might reaſonably be ex- 
pected from perſons, ſo form'd by their natural tempers 
to all goodneſs and tenderneſs, and fo fitted by the 
Clearneſs and brightneſs of their minds, to contemplate, 

love, 
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love, and admire every thing that is holy, virtuous, and opinic 
divine. 


ourſel 


Ir it ſhould here be ſaid, that I even charge 700 hig Al 
upon their education, and that they are not ſo much hun yer at 
by it, as I imagine. 80 if 2 

Ir may be anſwered, that though I don't pretend u (he w 
ſtate the exact degree of miſchief that is done by it, yet opinio 
its plain and natural tendency to do harm, is tufficiendſſ $9 
to juſtify the moſt abſolute condemnation of it. too m 

Bur if any one would know, how generally women Bu 
are hurt by this education; if he imagines there may h more 
no perſonal pride, or vain fondneſs of themſelves, Clare. 
thoſe that are patch'd and dreſs'd out with ſo much gli Eu 
ter of art and ornament : and | 

Lr him only make the following experiment wher bring 
ever he pleaſes. .me k 

LzT bim only acquaint any ſuch woman with h gulat 
opinion of her: I don't mean that he ſhould tell hei the ſi 
to her face, or do it in any rude publick manner; SH 
but let him contrive the moſt civil, ſecret, friendly way all th 

that he can think of, only to let her know his opinion, their 


that he thinks ſhe is neither handſome, nor dreſſes wel WM ment 
nor becomes her finery ; and I dare ſay, he will fin gn 
there are but very few fine dreſs d women, that will rever 
like him never the worſe for his bare opinion, thou on fa 
known to none but themſelves ; and that he will not be SH 
long without feeling the eſſects of her reſentment, 

Bur if ſuch an experiment would ſhew him tha 
there are but few ſuch women that could bear with bi 


friendſbip, after they knew he had ſuch an opinion o Eu 
them, furely it is time to complain of, and accuſe a prop 
education, which ſo generally corrupts their hearts. other 


Fox though it is hard to judge of the hearts of peo: but t 
ple, yet where they declare their reſentment, and ur 
_eafineſs at any thing, there they paſs the judgment up- 


on themſelves. If a woman can't forgive a man will Sx 
thinks ſhe has no beauty, nor any ornament from IM the 
dreſs, there ſhe infallibly diſcovers the fate of her dM work 


heart, and is condemned by her own, and not another; bour 
judgment. e 
For we never are angry at others, but when tber will 
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opinions of us are contrary to that which we have of 
ourſelves. 

A Man that makes no pretences to ſcholarſhip, is ne- 
ver angry at thoſe that don't take him to be a ſcholar : 
So if a woman had no opinion of her own perſon and dreſs, 
ſhe would never be angry at thoſe who are of the ſame 
opinion with herſelf. 

So that the general bad effects of this education are 
too much known, to admit of any reaſonable doubr. 

Bur how poſſible it is to bring up daughters in a 
more excellent way, let the following character de- 
clare. 

= is a pious widow, well born, and well bred, 
and has a good eſtate for five daughters, whom ſhe 
brings up as one intruſted by God to fit five virgins for 
the kingdom of heaven. Her family has the ſame re- 
gulation as a religious houſe, and all its orders tend to 
the ſupport of a conſtant r2gular-devotion. 

SHE, her daughters, and her maids, meet together at 
all the hours of prayer in the day, and ſpend the reſt of 
their time in ſuch good works, and innocent amuſe- 
ments, as render them fit to return to their Prayers. 

SHE loves them as her ſpiritual children, and they 
reverence her as their ſpiritual mother, with an affecti- 
on far above that of the fondeſt friends. 

SHE has divided part of her eſtate amongſt them, 
that every one may be charitable out of their own 
ſtock, and each of them take it in their turns to pro- 
vide for the poor and fick of the pariſh. 

Euſebia brings them up in all employments that are 
proper for women, as ſowing, knitting, ſpinning, and 
other parts of houſewifery ; not for their amuſement, 
but that they may be ſerviceable to themſelves and 
others, and be ſaved from thoſe temptations which at- 
tend an idle life. 

SHE tells them, ſhe had rather ſee them rednced to 
the neceſſity of maintaining themſelves by their own 
work, than to have riches to excuſe themſelves from la- 
bour. For though, ſays ſhe, you may be able to aſſiſt 
the poor without your labour, yet by your labour you 
vill be able to aſſiſt them more. 

Ir Euſebia has liv'd as free from fin as it is * 

or 
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for human nature, it is becauſe ſhe is always watching W Yor 
and guarding againſt all inſlances of pride. And if ber Winto w. 
virtues are ſtronger and higher than other people's, it is Wcendec 
becauſe they are all founded in a deev humility. my ch 

My children, ſays the, when your father dy'd, I MWg ye 
was much pity'd by my friends, as having all the cares Mhimſelt 


of a family, and the management of an eltate fallen For 
upon me. bear yi 

But my own grief was founded upon another prin- ſpirits. 
ciple; I was griev'd to fee myſelf depriv'd of fo taith- Want + 
ful a friend, and that ſuch an eminent example of CH. % th: 


ſtian virtues ſhould be taken from the eyes of his chil. 
dren, before they were of an age to love and toll it 

Bur as to worldly affairs, which my friends thought 
ſo heavy upon me, they are moſt of them of our on 
making, and fall away as ſoon as we know ourſetve;, 

Ir a perion in a dream is diſturbed with ſtrange ap- 
pearances, his troubles are over as ſoon as he is awate, 
and ſees that it was the folly of a dream. 

Now, when a right knowledge of ourſelves enten 
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into our minds, it makes as great a change in all our Whe uſe 
thoughts and apprehenſions, as when we awake fron Wear 
the zwandrings of a dream. laat hi 
We acknowledge a man to be mad or melanchiy, Bu- 
who fancies himſelf to be g/, and ſo is afraid of flit. NMpirits 
ring, or taking himſelf to be wax, dare not let the Sun Win a 
{hine upon him. nd p: 


Bur, my children, there are things in the world uind, 
which paſs for wiſdom, politeneſs, grandeur, Dappineſ WW Vo 
and fine breeding, which ſhew as great ignorance of out- Wloath 
ſelves, and might as juſtly paſs for thorough madneſs, % With i 
when a man fancies himſelf to be glaſs or ice. th f 

A Woman that dares not appear in the world with. So 
out fine cloaths, that thinks it a happineſs to have à it wer 
face finely coloured, to have a ſkin delicately fair, that Wnd ta 
had rather die than be reduced to poverty, and be ſhe ot 
forced to work for a maintainence, is as ignoram eligh 
of herſelf to the full, as he that fancies himſelf to be TI 

laſs. | 1 | 
: ox this reaſon, all my diſcourſe with you, has been 
to acquaint you with yourſelves, and to accuſtom you 
to ſuch books and devotions, as may. beſt inſtruct yo! 
in this greateſt of all knowledge. You 
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ing You would think it hard, not to know the family 
ber N into which you was born, what anceſtors you were de- 
tis ¶ cended from, and what eſtate was to come to you. But, 
my children, you may know all this with exaCtneſs, 

„ I Wand yet be as ignorant of yourſelves, as he that takes 
res Whimſelf to be avax. 
len WW For though you were all of you born of me, and 

bear your father's name, yet you are all of you pure 
in- ſpirits. ] don't mean that you have not bodies, that 
u- want meat and drink, and fleep and cloathing, but that 
br. // that deſerves to be called you, is nothing elſe but 
chi. pirit : A being ſpiritual and rational in its nature, that 
w it, Mis as contrary to all fleſhly or corporeal beings, as life is 
ugh ontrary to death; that is made in the image of God, 
own io live for ever, never to ceaſe any more, but to enjoy 
es. Wife, and reaſon, and knowledge, and happineſs in the pre- 
ap- ¶ ence of God, and the ſociety of angels, and glorious 
babe, Whirits, to all eternity. 

Every thing that you call yours, beſides this ſpirit, 
s but like your claathing; ſomething that is only to 
de uſed for a while, and then to end, and die, and 
vear away, and to fignify no more to you, than the 
loathing and bodies of other people. 

Bur, my children, you are not only in this manner 

pirits, but you are fallen ſpirits, that began your life 
n a ſtate of corruption and diſorder, full of tempers 
nd paſſions, that blind and darken the reaſon of your 
mind, and incline you to that which is hurtful, 
Your bodies are not only poor and periſbing like your 
loaths, but they are like infected cloaths, that fill you 
ith ill-difeaſes and diſtempers, which oppreſs the foul 
ith ſickly appetites, and vain cravings, 
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with· So that all of us are like two beings, that have, as 
ave 4 Wt were, two hearts within us; with the one we ſee, 
Firs nd taſte, and admire reaſon, purity, and holineſs ; with 
nd de 


he other we incline to pride, and vanity, and ſenſual 
elights. 

Tuis internal war we always feel within us more or 
| ls, and if you would know the one thing neceſſary 
s been Wo all the world, it is this; to preſerve and perfect all 
n y0u What is rational, holy, and divine in our nature, and to 
ct you iMortify, remove and deſtroy all that wanzty, pride, and 
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FJenſualiſy, which ſprings from the corruption of our ban u, 
ſtate. ſtake 
CovLD you think, my children, when you look ban a 
the world, and fee what cu/toms, and faſhions, and plu For 
ſures, and troubles, and projeds, and tempers, employMWothin, 
the hearts and time of mankind, that things were thus ept y 
as I have told you ? ” 
Bur don't you be affected at theſe things; the worldfiſÞþut a 

is in a great dream, and but few people are awake in od; 
We fancy that we fall into darkneſs, when we die; Nou pe 
but alas, we are moſt of us in the dark till then; a Ins: 
the eyes of our ſouls onlyſthen begin to ſee, when ou, at 
bodily eyes are cloſing. ng the 
You ſee then your ſtate, my children; you are be wo 
honour, improve, and perfect the ſpirit that is withnWands | 
you; you are to prepare it for the kingdom of heaven, Wdornit 
to nouriſh it with the love of God, and of virtue, aked. 
adorn it with good works, and to make it as holy at elves, 
heavenly as you can. You are to preſerve it from ore ę 
errors and vanities of the world; to ſave it from te Ins: 
corruptions of the body, from thoſe falſe delights, and af 
ſenſual tempers, which the body tempts it with. perſon! 
You are to nouriſh your ſpirits with pious reading Wing i 
and holy meditations, with watchings, faſtings, and]Wy of 
prayers, that you may taſte, and reliſh, and defire a You 
eternal ſtate, which is to begin when this life ends. reat r 
As to your bodies, you are to conſider them as orld! 
riſbing things, that are ſickly and corrupt at preſen,gpport 
and will ſoon drop into common duſt. You are vWerefo 
watch them as enemies, that are always trying to ten Bur 
and betray you, and ſo never follow their advice a I lo. 
counſel; you are to conſider them as the place and MP mar 
bitation of your ſouls, and ſo keep them pure, ande as 1 
clean, and decent; you are to conſider them as the ſerWertect 
vants and inſtruments of action, and fo give them d | Dt 
and reft, and raiment, that they may be ſtrong ape 
healthful to do the duties of a charitable, uſeful, pio ection 
life. Ne\ 
WariLsT you live thus, you live like yourſelves W"* to | 
and whenever you have leſs regard to your ſouls, M, 
more regard to your bodies, than this comes to; whe" Pellies 
ever you are more intent upon adorning your perom de 


than 
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han upon perfecting of your ſouls, you are much more 
itaken, than he, that had rather have a /ac'd coat 


ok at MWhan an healthful body. 

ple. For this reaſon, my children, I have taught you 
nployWpothing that was dangerous for you to learn; I have 
thus Weept you from every thing that might betray you into 


akneſs and folly ; or make you think any thing fine, 
but a fine mind; any thing happy, but the favour of 
od; or any thing deſirable, but to do all the good 
ou poſhbly can. 

InSTEAD of the vain, immodeſt entertainment of 
lays and opera's, I have taught you to delight in viſit- 
ng the /ick and poor. What diverſions are to many in 
he world, that reading and prayers are to you. Your 
jands have not been employ'd in plaiting the hair, and 


-aver,WWdorning your perſons ; but in making clothes for the 
1e, offaked. You have not waſted your fortunes upon your- 
y ard lves, but have added your labour to them, to do 


hore good to other people. 

IxsTEAD of ford ſhapes, patch d faces, genteel airs, 
nd affected motions, I have taught you to conceal your 
perſons with modeſt garments, and let the world ſee no- 
hing in you but the plainneſs, and ſincerity, and bumi- 
of your behaviour. 

You know, my children, the high perfection, and the 
reat rewards of virginity; you know that it frees from 
orldly cares and troubles, and furniſhes means and 
pportunities of higher advancements in a divine life ; 
therefore love, and eſteem, and honour virginity. 

Bur as every one has their proper gifts from God, 
look upon you all to be ſo many great bleſſings of 

married ſtate ; fo I leave it to your choice, either to 
o as I have done, or to aſpire after higher degrees of 
WcrfeQtion in a virgin ſtate of life. 

 pesIRE nothing, I preſs nothing upon you, but to 
ake the moſt of human life, and to aſpire after per- 
eckion in whatever ſtate of life you chuſe. 

Never therefore conſider yourſelves as perſons that 
re to be ſeen, admired, and courted by men; but as poor 

'nners, that are to ſave yourſelves from the vanities and 
ollies of a miſerable world, by humility, devotion, and 
elf-denial. Learn to live for your own ſake, and the 


ſervice 
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fervice of God; and let nothing in the world be high. 
eſteemed by you, but that which you can turn into 1 
ſervice to God, and a means of your future happinek, 

ConsiDer often how powerfully you are called 10 
a virtuous life, and what great and glorious things God 
has done for you, to make you in love with every thing 
that can promote his glory. 

THrixk upon the vanity and ſhortneſs of human life, 
and let death and eternity be often in your minds; for 
theſe thoughts will ſtrengthen and exalt your minds, 
make you wiſe and judicious, and truly ſenſible of the 
littleneſs of all human things. 

THrink of the happineſs of the prophets and apoſtle, 
ſaints and martyrs, who are now rejoicing in the pre- 
ſence of God, and ſee themſelves poſſeſſors of eternal 
glory. And then think how deſirable a thing it is, to 
watch and pray, and do good as they did, that when 
you die you may have your lot amongſt them. 

HETHER marry'd therefore, or unmarry'd, conſ- 
der yourfelves as mothers and ſiſters, as friends and 
relations to all that want your aſſiſtance ; and never al 
low yourſelves to be idle, whilſt others are in want cl 
any thing that your hands can make for them. 

THis uſeful, charitable, humble employment of your 
ſelves, is what I recommend to you with great earnelt 
neſs, as being a ſubſtantial part of a wiſe and pious life 
And beſides the good you will thereby do to other peo 
ple, every virtue of your own heart will be very mud 
improv'd by it. , 

Fo x, next to reading, meditation, and prayer, thelt 
is nothing that ſo ſecures our hearts from fooliſh paſſions 
nothing that preſerves ſo holy and wiſe a frame 0 
mind, as ſome ufeful, humble employment of ourſelve. 

Nx vx therefore conſider your labour as an ami 
ment, that is to get rid of your time, and ſo may be # 
trifling as you pleaſe ; but conſider it as ſomething that 
is to be ſerviceable to yourſelves and others, that 15!0 
ſerve ſome ſober ends of life, to ſave and redeem you! 
time, and make it turn to your account, when the 
works of all people ſhall be try'd by fire. 

Wuen you were little, I left you to little amofe 


ments, to pleaſe yourſelves in any things that were free 
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gh vom harm; but as you are now grown up to a know- 
do edge of God, and yourſelves, as your minds are now 
inekMacquainted with the worth and value of virtue, and 
2d tofexalted with the great doctrines of Religion, you are 
God ow to do nothing as children, but deſpite every thing 
thingMhhat is poor, or vain, and impertinent; you are now 
to make the labours of your hands ſuitable to the piety 
f your hearts, and employ yourſelves for the ſame 
nds, and with the ſame ſpirit, as you watch and pray. 
For if there is any good to be done by your la- 
hour, if you can poſſibly employ yourſelves uſetully to 
ther people, how filly is it, how contrary to the 
viſdom of Religion, to make that a mere amuſement, 
hich might as eaſily be made an exerciſe of the greateſt 
barity 
War would you think of the wiſdom of him, that 
hould employ his time in diſtilling of waters, and 
naking liquors which no body could uſe, merely to a- 
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conf. WWufe himſelf with the variety of their colour and clear- 
« ales, when, with leſs labour and expence, he might ſa- 
er ty the wants of thoſe who have nothing to drink? 


Yer he would be as wiſely employ'd, as thoſe that 
re amuſing themſelves with fuch tedious works as they 
either need, nor hardly know how to uſe when they 
re finiſh'd ; when with leſs labour and expence they 
ight be doing as much good, as he that is cloathing 
e naked, or viſiting the ſick 

Be glad therefore to know the wants of the pooreſt 
ople, and let your hands be employ'd in making fuch 
ean and grdinary things for them, as their neceſſities 
quire. By thus making your labour a gift and fer- 
ice to the poor, your common work will be changed 
to a holy ſervice, and made as acceptable to God, as 
our devotions. 

And as charity is the greateſt of all virtues, as it al- 
ays was the chief temper of the greatelt ſaints ; fo no- 
ing can make your own charity more amiable in the 


ght of God, than this method of adding your labour 
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vou it. 
en te Tue humility alſo of this employment will be as be- 
c ehcial to you, as the charity of it. It will keep you 
oy” om all vain and proud thoughts of your own ſtate and 
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diſtinction in life, and from treating the poor as cre: ons, 
tures of a different ſpecies. By accuſtoming yourſeVe wi0 
to this ſervice to the poor, as the repreſentatives of iſ vith 
ſus Chriſt, you will ſoon find your heart ſoftened mot hi. 
the greateſt meekneſs and lowlineſs towards then De 
You will reverence their eſtate and condition, think for m 
an honour to ſerve them, and never be fo pleaſed ui bleſſe 
yourſelf, as when you are mo/t humbly employed in theii our 
ſervice. with 
Tuis will make you true diſciples of your mee Vi 
Lord and Miſter, who came into the world not to be niMotten 
niftered unto, but to miniſter ; and though he was Lo Wgreat 


of all, and amongſt the creatures of his own makinsWyour | 
yet was among them as one that ſerveth. Re) 
CHRISTIANITY has then had its moſt glorious eſſtd Maction 
upon your hearts, when it has thus changed your ſpiWvbeth 
removed all the pride of life from you, and made e /a: 

delight in humbling yourſelves beneath the loweſt of Whole 
your fellow-creatures. augh 
Live therefore, my children, as you have begufW&9uals. 
your lives, in humble labour for the good of other umili 
and let ceremonious viſits, and vain acquaintanceWiing 1 
have as litile of your time as you poſſibly can. C Tu. 
tract no fooliſh ſriendſhips, or vain fondneſſes for paWumilit 
ticular perfons; but love them moſt, that moſt uf cone 
your love towards God, and your compaſſion tower STR 
all the world. o not} 
Bor above all, avoid the converſation of fe ard fe 
beaus, and hate nothing more than the idle diſcougometh 
the flattery and compliment of that ſort of men; for W AnD 
they are the ſhame of their own ſex, they ought to! roud t 
the abborrerice of yours. ver pe 
Wut x you go abroad, let humility and modeſty, World, 
all the tate that you take upon you; and let tender m 
neſs, compaſſion, and good nature be your fine breedinWentent 
Ie evil ſpeaking, ſcandal, or backbiting, be the ce can 
verſation where you happen to be, keep your heart al Int 
your tongue to yourſelf; be as much grieved, as it "p<. an 
was among curſing and ſweating, and retire as io < the 
as you can. ois it w 
Tuovon you intend to marry, yet let the time 700 w 
EVE 


ver come, till you find a man that has thoſe perſec 
: Ol 
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ons, which you have endeavoured after yourſelves; 
who is likely to be a friend to all your virtues, and 
with whom it is better to live, than to want the benefit 
of his example. | 

Dese1isE not poverty, and reverence poor people; as 
nk bor many reaſons, fo particularly for this, becauſe our 
win bleſſed Saviour was one of the number, and becauſe 
Iden you may make them all ſo many friends and advocates 
with God for you. 

VisiT and converſe with them frequently; you will 
often find ſimplicity, innocence, patience, fortitude, and 
great piety amongſt them; and where they are not fo, 
our good example may amend them. 

Rejoice at every opportunity of doing an humble 
ef. oMaQtion, and exerciſing the meekneſs of your minds; 
ſpiny betber it be, as the ſcripture expreſſes it, in waſhing 
e ve ſaints feet, that is, in waiting upon, and ſerving 
| of Whoſe that are below you; or in bearing with the 
aughtineſs and ill manners of thoſe that are your 
quals, or above you. For there is nothing better than 
umility ; it is the fruitful ſoil of all virtues; and every 
hing that is kind and good, naturally grows from it. 

THereroke, my children, pray for, and practiſe 
zumility, and reje& every thing in dreſs, or carriage, 
dr converſation, that has any appearance of pride. 

STRIVE to do every thing that is praiſe-worthy, but 
o nothing in order to be praiſed ; nor think of any re- 
ard for all your labours of love and virtue, till Chriſt 
ometh with all his holy angels. 

AnD above all, my children, have a care of vain and 
roud thoughts of your own virtues. For as ſoon as 
ver people live different from the common way of the 
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eſty, orld, and deſpiſe its vanities, the devil repreſents to 
rendeWHeir minds the height of their own perfections; and is 
-ceinWWon tent they ſhould excel in good works, provided that 
he cle can make them proud of them. 


THEREFORE watch over your virtues with a jealous 
e, and reject every vain thought, as you would re- 
& the moſt wicked imaginations ; and think what a 
ſs it would be to you, to bave the fruit of all your 
ood works devoured by the vanity of your own minds. 
Neves therefore allow yourſelves to deſpiſe thoſe 
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who do not follow your rules of life ; but force you 
hearts to love them, and pray to God for them; an; 
let humility be always whiſpering it into your ears, thy 
you yourſelves will fall from thoſe rules to-morrow, | 
God ſhould leave you to your own ſtrength and wil 
dom. 

Wren therefore you have ſpent days and wet 
well, don't ſuffer your hearts to contemplate any thin 
as your own, but give all the glory to the goodneſs 
God, who has carried you through ſuch rules of ho 
living, as you were not able to obſerve by your on 
ſtrength ; and take care to begin the next day, not: 
proficients in virtue, that can do great matters, but 
poor beginners, that want the daily aſſiſtance of God 
ſave you from the groſſeſi fins. 

Your dear father was an humble, watchful, piou 
wiſe man. Whilſt his ſickneſs would ſuffer him to ti 
with me, bis diſcourſe was chiefly about your educ; 
tion. He knew the benefits of humility, he ſaw 1 
ruins which pride made in. our ſex ; therefore he ca 
jur'd me with the tendereſt expreſſions, to renounce ii 
faſbienable ways of educating daughters in pride u 
/+fineſs, in the care of their beauty and dreſs ; and 
bring you all up in the plaine/t, fimpleſt inftances of 
humble, holy, and induſtrious life. 

He taught me an admirable rule of humility, hi 
he practiſed all the days of his life ; which was thi 
to let no morning paſs, without thinking upon fat 
frailty and infirmity of our own, that may put us 
confuſion, make us bluſh inwardly, and entertain a ni 
opinion of ourſelves. ; . 

Tuixx therefore, my children, that the foul of yo 
good father, who is now with God, ſpeaks to you th 
my mouth; and let the double deſire of your fail 
who is gone, and me, who am with you, prevail up 

ou to love God, to ſtudy your own perfection, 
practiſe humility, and with innocent labour and chan 
to do all the good that you can to all your fellow-ci 
tures, till God calls you to another lite. 
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Tuus did the pious widow educate her daughten Ar: 
Tur fpirit of this education ſpeaks fo plainly for WiWebavi 
ſelf, that 1 need fay nothing in its juſtification. I Wound 
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you ould ſee it in life, as well as read of it in books, the 
; WMrorld would ſoon find the happy effects of it. 

3, tal A daughter thus educated, would be a bleſſing to any 
OW, | 


amily that ſhe came into; a fit companion for a wite 
nan, and make him happy in the government of his 
amily, and the education of his children. 

Axpo ſhe that either was not inclined, or could not 
(poſe of herſelf well in marriage, would know how 
o live to great and excellent ends in a ſtate of virgint- 


A vERY common knowledge of the ſpirit of Chrif- 
janity, ſeems to be enough to convince us, that no 
ducation can be of true advantage to voung women, 
ut that which trains them up in humble induflry, in 
reat plainneſs of life, in et modeſty of dreſs, manners 
nd behaviour, and in rid devotion. For what thould 
Chriſtian woman be, but a plain, una ffected, modeſt 
umble creature, averſe to every thing in her dreſs and 
rriage, that can draw the eyes of beholders, or gra- 
e coy the paſſions of lewd and amorous perſons ? 
ce How great a ſtranger muſt he be to the goſpel, who 
oes not know that it requires this to be the ſpirit of a 
ious woman? 

Ou bleſſed Saviour ſaith, 20 οꝰ,er looketh upon a 
man to luſt after her, hath already committed adultery 
ith her in his heart. St. Mat. v. 28. 

Neep an education which turns womens minds to 
e arts and ornaments of dreſs and beauty, be more 
rongly condemned than by thefe words ? For ſurely, 
the eye is ſo eaſily and dangerouſly betrayed, every 
bt and ornament is ſufficiently condemned, that natu- 
ally tends to betray it. 
Axp bow can à woman of piety more juſtly abhor 
id avoid any thing, than that which makes her perſon 
bore a ſnare and temptation to other people? If luſt 
d wanton eyes are the death of the foul, can any wo- 
zen think themſelves. innocent, who with naked breaſts, 
atch'd faces, and every ornament of dreſs, invite the 
ye to offend ? x 

Ax p as there is no pretence for innocence in ſuch a 
ehaviour, fo neither can they tell how to ſet any 


3 bow 


ounds to their guilt, For as they can never know 
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how much, or how often they have occaſioned fin in 
other people, fo they can never know how much guilt 
will be placed to their own account, 
ulis, one would think, thould ſufficiently deter 
every pious woman from every thing that might ren. 
der her the occaſion of looſ? paſſions in other people. 
St. Paul, (peaking of a thing entirely innocent, res. 
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ſons after this manner: But take heed, leſi by any mean Th 
this liberty of yours become a ſlumbling block to thoſe tha Ind m 
are weak. And through thy knowledge thy weak br. dthers 
ther periſh, for whom Chrift died. But when you fin ſo Th, 
gainſt the brethren, and wound their weak conſcience, ut þ 
fin againſt Chrift, Wherefore, if meat make my brother Hf“ 
offend, I will eat u0 fleſh while the world flandeth, le M2200 
make my brother to offend. 1 Cor. viii. 9, 11, 12, 13. eart. 
Now if this is the ſpirit of Crbiſtianity ; if it u 1 
quires us to abſtain from things thus lawful, innocent eſent 
and uſeful, when there is any danger of betraying out þnd ac 
weak brethren into any error thereby: Surely it ca- Hence 
not be reckon'd too nice or needleſs a point of conſc. for | 
ence, for women to avoid ſuch things, as are neither egleE 
innocent or uſeful, but naturally tend to corrupt iber hing 
own hearts, and raiſe ill paſſions in other people. p4aviou 
SURELY, every woman of Chriſtian piety ought u 
ſay, in the ſpirit of the Apoſtle, if patching and paint, | 
or any vain adorning of my perſon, be a natural mean 
of making weak, unwary eyes to offend, I will renounce | "i, 
all theſe arts as long as I live, leſt I ſhould make f © 
tellow creatures to offend. Þy thi 
I SHALL now leave this ſubje ct of humility ; havin! deople 
ſaid enough, as | hope, to recommend the neceſſity d 1h 


making it the conſtant, chief ſubject of your devotion 


at this hour of prayer. | _—_ 
I Havz conſider'd the nature and neceſſity of hum 2 
lity, and its great importance to a religious life. Ap 
have ſhewn you how many difficulties are formed again gs 
it from our natural tempers, the ſpirit of the world, all 
the common education of both ſexes, vans 
Tres: conſiderations will, I hope, inſtru 5. 
Peſs ati 


how to form your prayers for it to the beſt advantage; 
and teach you the neceſſity of letting no day pal 
without a ſerious earneſt application to God, for tit 
ab 
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vbole ſpirit of humility. Fervently beſeeching him to 
fill every part of your foul with it, to make it the 
uling, conſtant habit of your mind, that you may 
ot only feel it, but feel all your other tempers ariſing 
rom it; that you may have no thoughts, no defires, 
o deſigns, but ſuch as are the true fruits of an hum- 


= ble, meek, and lowly heart. 
„% Tuer you may always appear poor, and little, 
„ 112d mean in your own eyes, and fully content that 
br, Wtbers ſhould have the ſame opinion of you. 
fou Tur the whole courſe of your life, your expence, 
2, „our houſe, your dreſs, your manner of eating, drinking, 
ro verſing, and doing every thing, may be fo many 
ll ontinual proofs of the true unfeigned humility of your 
 Wheart. | 
* Tur you may look for nothing, claim nothing, 
ocen feſent nothing; that you may go thro! all the actions 
„ound accidents of life calmly and quietly, as in the pre- 
can. ence of God, looking wholly unto him, acting whol- 
wiſh for him; neither ſeeking vain applauſe, nor reſenting 
ihe deglects or affronts, but doing and receiving every 
they Whing in the meek and lowly ſpirit of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
nt - 
ain CHAP. XIX. 
0 
en. | T will perhaps be thought by ſome people, that a 
s a conſtant devotion of four times a day praftiſ22 
y the primitive Chriſtians can only be obſerved by 
1 deople of great leiſure, and ought not to be preſſed 
iy f apon the generality of men, who have the cares of 


Jamilies, trades and employments ; nor upon the gentry, 
hoſe „ate and figure in the world cannot admit of 
nis frequency of devotion. And that it is only fit 
or monaſteries and nunneries, or ſuch people as have 


I 


umi. 
e. 


vhilt 


aint more to do in the world than they have. 

af Ir a great and exemplary devotion is as much the 
reateſt happineſs and perfeQion of a merchant, a ſol- 
yo is or a man of guality, as it is the greateſt happi- 
5: els and perfection of the moſt retired contemplative lite, 
Wm hen it is as proper to recommend it without any abate- 
* the ent to one order of men as to another, Becauſe hap- 
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pine ſs and perſection ate of the fame worth and vad Us 
to all people. God, 
Tur gentlemen and tradeſmen may, and muſt ſpend ther | 
much of their time differently from the pious monk inffift anoth 
the lauter, or the contemplative hermit in the dex plead 
But then, as the monk and hermit loſe the ends of for nc 
tirement, vnlels they make it all ſerviceable to devoiWregu/ 
on, fo the gentieman and merchant fail of the greatel Fo 
ends of a Vea life, and live to their loſs in Hcbang 
World. anlels devotion be their chief and gowerninWtbat . 
Tenet. man, 
Ir is certainly very honeſt and creditable for peo hat 
to engage in /rades and emplayments; it is reafonable by m. 
gentlemen to manage well their Hates and families, anWi/o!id | 
erjoy fuch amuſements as are proper to their ſta Ir 
But then every gentleman and tradeſman loſes ess, 
greateſt happineſs of his creation, is robbed of ſome God. 
ining that is greater than all employ ments, diſtinRionWbouſ: 
and pleaſutes of the world, if he does not live more to en h 
ty and Dewotion, than io any thing elſe in the world. Ir 
Here are therefore no excules made for men Meſs f 
buſineſs and figure in the world. Firft, Becauſe it wovWpt bi 
be to excuſe them from that which is the greateſt end 4 
and happineſs of living; and be only finding fo mar ſhe v 
reaſons for making them Jeſs beneficial to themſehe that! 
and le, ſerviceable to God and the world. oul ? 
Secondly, ' Becauſe molt men of buſineſs and figuf It. 
engage too far in worldly matters; much farther the bn, a 
the reaſons of human life, or the neceſſities ot Hnſtea 
world require. ry Al 
Merchants and tradſemen, for inſtance, are genera!) a | 
| ten times farther engaged in buſineſs than they nee Wſ»r97: 
which is fo far from being a reaſonable excufe tor the ren, 
| want of time for devotion, that it is their crime, ay han | 
| muſt be cenſured as a blameable inſtance of cover 81 
neſs and ambition. 1] olt 
THe gentry, and people of figure, either give then olt 
ſelves up to State employments, or io the gratifications Me 
their paſſions, in a lite of gaiety and debauchery ; and Wh» ute 
theſe things might be admitted as allowable avocation geen 
om devotion, devotion muſt be reckoned .a poor em 
cumſtance of life. re 
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val UrLess gentlemen can ſhew that they have another 

God, than the Father of our Lord Jetus Chriſt ; ano- 
ſpend ther Nature, than that which is derived from Adam; 
onk u another Religion, than the Chriſtian, it is in vain to 
e far plead their ſtate, and dignity, and pleaſures, as reaſons 
of re tor not preparing their ſouls for God, by a id and 
evo regular devotion. 
rear Fox fince piety and devotion are the common un- 
in \eMchangeable means of ſaving all the fouls in the world 
erninWthat ſhall be ſaved, there is nothing left for the gent/e- 
in, the ſoldier, and the tradeſman, but to take care 
that their ſeveral ſtates be, by care and watchſulnels, 
by meditation and prayer, made ſtates of an exact and 


peopt 
ble i 


s, aid piety. 

ſtar le a Merchant, having forbore from too great buſi- 
s U neſs, that he might quietly attend on the ſervice of 
ſome God, ſhould theretore die worth tzventy, inſtead of fifty 
et on WMbouſand pounds, could any one ſay that he had milta- 


Ken his calling, or gone a leſer out of the world ? 
IF a gentleman ſhould have killed fexver faxes, been 
gels frequent at balls, gaming, &c becaule flared parts 
Df his time had been given to retirement, reflection, 
Ind devotion, could it be thought, that when he left 
he world, he would regret the Jofs of thoſe hours 
that he had given to the care and improvement of his 
dul? 
foul If a rradeſman, by aſpiring after Chriſtian perfeQi- 
r tha *, and retiring hunfelf often from his bufinets, ſhould, 
ot Hnſtead of leaving bis children iortunes to ſpend in /ux- 
ry and idleneſs, leave them to live by their own ho- 
era peſt labour; could it be ſaid, that he had made a 
need; vrong uſe of the world; becauſe he had ſhewn his chil- 
r ther | ren, that he had more regard to that which is eternal, 
„ Ana to this which is ſoon to be at an end ? 
„eto Since therefore devotion is not only the beſt and 
noſt defirable practice in a claſter, but the beſt and 
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then dot defirable practice of men, as men, and in every 
ons te of lite, they that deſire to be excuſed from it, be- 
and auſe they are men of figure, and eſtates, and buſrneſs, 


ation re no wiſer than thoſe that ſhould defire to de exculed 
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I can't ſee why every gentleman, merchant, and Y 
ſoldier, ſhould not put theſe queſtions ſeriouſly to him- w_ 
ſelt: or tl 


] hat is the beſt thing for me to intend and aim at in all bone 
my actions? what ſhall I di to make the moſt of human life? neg] 
What ways ſhall I wiſh that I had taken, when I an Mt )®* 
leaving the world ? 5 

Now to be thus wiſe, and to make thus much uſe Halb, 


of our reaſon, ſeems to be but a ſmall and neceſſary the 4 
piece of wiſdom For how can we pretend to ſenſe led K 
and judgment, if we dare not ſeriouſly conſider, and . 
anſwer, and govern our lives by that which ſuch queſ- W "** © 


tions require of us ? | 
SHALL a nobleman think his birth too high a dignity i 
to condeſcend to ſuch queſtions as theſe ? Or a trade/- 


man think his buſineſs too great, to take any care about 
bimſelf ? Hi 


Now here is deſired no more devotion in any ones Pirit 
life, than the anſwering theſe few gueſtions requires. 7 

Ax devotion that is not to the greater advantage of ; Oe 
him that uſes it, than any thing that he can do in de efor, 
roym of it; any devotion that does not procure an inf- N 
nitely greater good, than can be got by neglecting “““ 
is freely yielded up; here is no demand of it. ae 

Bur if people will live in ſo much ignorance, as ne- — ] 
ver to put theſe queſtions to themſelves, but puſh or mp 
a blind life at all chances, in queſt of they don't knov Mt © 0 
what, or why; without ever conſidering the worth, d pep! 
value, or tendency ot their actions; without conſider-W muſt 
ing what God, reaſon, eternity, and their own happier? 
nels require of them: it is for the honour of devotion tut 
that none can neglect it, but thoſe who are thus inco- * 


fiderate, who dare not enquire after that which is the 


beſt, and moſt worthy of their choice. S ae 
Ir is true, Claudius, you are a man of figure ard IF: 


eftate, and are to act the part of ſuch a ſtation in humaf 
lite; you are not called, as Elijah was, to be a prophe! 
or as St. Paul, to be an apoſtle. 

Bur will you therefore not love yourſelf? Will yo 
not ſeek and ſtudy your own happineſs, becauſe yu 
are not called to preach up the ſame things to oth 


people? | ; 
v 
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You would think it very abſurd, for a man not to 
value his own health, becauſe he was not a phyſician ; 
or the preſervation of his /imbs, becauſe he was not a 
alt MW #01 ſetter. Let it is more ablurd for you, Claudius, to 
/,» Wl neglect the improvement of your foul in piety, becauſe 

you are not an apoſtle, or a biſhop. _ 

Cons1DER this text of Scripture, If ye live after the 
uſe b, pe ſball die; but if through the ſpirit ye ds mortify 
ſary the deeds of the body, ye ſhall live. For as many as are 
ene % the ſpirit of God, they are the ſons of God. Rom. 
and vii. 13+ 14 Do you think that this ſcripture does 
not equally relate to all mankind? Can you find any 
exception here for men of figure and eftates ? Is not à 
nity ſpiritual and devout life here made the common condi- 

„bon, on which all men are become ſans of God? Will 
bout Vou leave hours of prayer, and rules of devotion, to 
particular ſtates of life, when nothing but the ſame 
ſpirit of devotion can fave you, or any man, from 
eternal death ? 


of CoNnsS1DER again this text: For we muſt all appear 
| the | before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may re- 
ini. ceive the things done in his body, according to that be hath 
git done, whether it be good or bad. 2 Cor. v. 19. Now if 
Hour efate would excuſe you from appearing before 
s ne his judgment feat ; if your fgure could protect you 
h from receiving according to your works, there would 
Loos * ſome pretence for your leaving devotion to other 
h, 0 people. But if you, who are now thus diſtinguiſhed, 
der mult then appear naked amongſt common fouls, without 
appi any other diltinQtion from others, but tuch as your 
hs virtues or ſins give; does it not as much concern you, 
ncor- as any propbet, or apaſile, to make the beſt proviſion tor 

s the che beſt rewards at that great day? 
8 AGain, conſider this great doctrine of the apoſtle : 
* : For none of us, that is, of us Chriſtians, {iwverh to Him- 
mall elf : For whether WE live, we li de unto the Cord; and 
,phe; ? vbether WE die, doe die unto the Lord. For te this end 
t briſt both died, and roſe, and revived, that be mig bt b: 

1 jo ord both of the dead and the living. 

* Now are you, Claudius, excepted out of the doc- 
oil trine of this text ? Will you, because of your condition, 


eave it to any particular ſort of people, to lide and 
i 8 
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die unto Chriſt ? If ſo, you muſt leave it to them, 90 As 
he redeemed by the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, W made 
For it is the expreſs doQrine of the text, that for hi; ſociet! 
end Chriſt died and roſe again, that none of us ſhoud by ar 
live to himſelf. Tis not that prieſts, or apoſtles, o ſtance 
monks, or hermits, ſhould live no longer to themſelves; ¶ can b 
but that none of us, that is, no Chriſtian of what ſtate ¶ deem 
ſoever, ſhould live unto himſelf. ſo gre 

Ir therefore there be any inſtances of piety, any you d 
rules of devotion, which you can neglect, and ye i glory 
live as truly unto Chriſt, as if you obſerved them, this you i: 
text calls you to no ſuch devotion, But if you forſabe le 
ſuch devotion, as you yourſelf know is expected from ¶ Hate 
ſome particular ſorts of people; ſuch devotion. as you WE your 
know becomes people that live wholly unto Chriſt, W life, : 
that aſpire after great piety ; if you negle& ſuch devo- W mour 
tion for anv worldly confideration, that you may live Wpiety 
more to your own temper and taſte, more to the faſhion ¶ the w. 
and ways of the world, you forſake the terms on which Wholine 
ali Chriſtians are to receive the benefit of Chriſt's death life,) 
and reſurrection. lect tt 

Os8stxrve farther, how the ſame doctrine is taught W /raw 
by St. Peter ; As he which hath called yu is holy, ſo be yt Foi 
holy in all manner of converſation, 1 Pet i. 15. we ari 

Ir therefore, Claudius, you are one of thoſe that are Wot Go 
here called, you fee what it is that you are called to. which 
It is not to have ſo much religion as ſuits with your turnec 
temper, your buſineſs, or your pleaſures; it is not to Miruprib 
particular fort of piety, that may be ſufficient for gen- {Wbaſent 
tlemen of figure and eſtates; but it is, fir/?, to be holy, WChriſt 
as he which bath called you is holy; ſecundly, it is to be Hare a 


thus holy in all manner of converſation ; that is, to cat 
ry this ſpirit and degree of holineſs into every part, and 
through the whole torm of your lite. 

AND the reaſon the apoſtle immediately gives, why 
this ſpirit of holineſs muſt be the common ſpirit > 
Chriſtians, as ſuch, is very affecting, and ſuch, as equal- 
ly calls upon all forts of Chriſtians, Foraſmuch as yt 
knnw, ſays he, that ye were not redeemed with corrufptibit 
things, as filver and gold, from your vain conver ſation— 


but with the precious blood of Chriſt, N F 
As 
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1, to As if he had ſaid, Foraſmuch as ye know ye were 
hriſt, made capable of this ſtate of holineſs, entered into a 
h fociety with Chriſt, and made heirs of his glory, not 
oult by any human means, but by ſuch a myſterious in- 
, ot ſtance of love, as infinitely exceeds every thing that 
ves; can be thought of in this world; ſince God has re— 
ſtate MW deemed you to himſelf, and your own happineſs, at 
ſo great a price, how baſe and ſhameful muſt it be, if 
any W you don't henceforth devote yourſelves wholly to the 
yet I glory of God, and become holy, as he who hath called 
this you is holy? 
{ſake Ie therefore, Claudius, you conſider your figure and 
from WM e/fate ; or if, in the words of the text, you conſider 
yo your geld and lber, and the corruptible things of this 
"rilt, WF life, as any reaſon why you may live to your own hu- 
evo- W mour and tancy, why you may neglect a life of {tri 
live ¶ piety and great devotion ; if you think any thing in 
bio the world can be an excuſe for your not imitating the 
hich MW holineſs of Chriſt in the whole courſe and form of your 
eath life, you make yourſelf as guilty, as if you ſhould neg- 
lect the holineſs of Chriſtianity, for the ſake of picking 
ught raus. 
be yt For the greatneſs of this new ſtate of life to which 
we are called in Chriſt Jeſus, to be for ever as the angels 
are Wot God in heaven, and the greatneſs of the price by 
d to. which we are made capable of this ſtate of glory, has 
our ¶ turned every thing that is worldly, temporal, and cor- 
t02 {Mruptible, into an equal littleneſs; and made it as great 
zen- baſeneſs and folly, as great a contempt of the blood of 
Chriſt, to neglect any degrees of holineſs, becauſe you 
are a man of tome eſtate and guality, as it would be to 
neglect it, becauſe you had a fancy to pick ſtraaus. 
AGAIN ; the ſame apoſtle faith, Know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghoſt, which is in you, and 
ye are not your own For ye are bought with a price 


berefore glorify God in your body, and in your ſpirit, which 


ual- re God's, 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 

25 jt How poorly therefore, Claudius, have you read the 

ible Ncriptute? how little do you know of Chriſtianity, if 

1— ou can yet talk of your eftate and condition, as a pre- 
ence for a freer kind of life ? | 

As ARE you any more your own, than he that has no 


eſtate 
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eſtate or dignity in the world? Muſt mean and lit), 
preſerve their bodies as temples of the Holy Ghoſt, by 
watching, faſting, and prayer ; but may you Indulge 


ben in idleneſs, in luſts, and ſenſuality, becauſe yoy 
ave ſo much rent, or ſuch a title of diſtinction? Hoy Wl © 2 
poor and ignorant are ſuch thoughts as theſe ! 800 , 


Ax yet you muſt either think thus, or elſe ac. 0 
knowledge, that the holineſs of ſaints, prophets, and ade 
apoſtles, is the holineſs that you are to labour after, 8 1 
with all the diligence and care that you can. 17 

Awo if you leave it to others, to live in ſuch pie Wl ;. g 
and devotion, in ſuch ſelf denial, humility, and tem. 5 
perance, as may render them able to glorify God in N 
their body, and in their ſpirit; you muſt leave it u ot bis 
them alſo, to have the benefit of the blood of Chriſt 


AGain; the Apoſtle faith, You know bow we ex hort. dy 
ed, comforted, and charged every one of you, that you woull ¶ made 
walk worthy of God, who hath called you to his kingdin ate 
and glory. 1 Thelll ii. 11. . 

You perhaps, Claudius, have often heard thele l 
words, without ever thinking how much they required you h 


of you. And yet you can't conſider them, without Wh. to 
perceiving to what an eminent ſtate of holineſs they call Fo 
1 a Gd ty 1n 1 

Fox how can the holineſs of the Chriſtian life be ft io an 
before you in higher terms, than when it is repreſent- Gay 
ed to you, as walking worthy of God Can you think ¶Nadom e 
of any abatements of virtue, any neglects of devotion, Fo; 
that are well conſiſtent with a life, that is to be mate order. 
worthy ot God? Can you ſuppoſe that any man was | 
in this manner, but he that watches over all his ſteps; 
and conſiders how every thing he does, may be done in 
the ſpirit of holiheſs? And yet as high as theſe expreſſ. 
ons carry this holineſs, it is here plainly made the ne: 
ceſſary holineſs of all Chriſtians. For the Apoftle doe ii. 
not here exbert his fellow Apoſtles and Saints to this hol WM 
nels, but he commands all Chriſtians to endeavour after! 
it: We charged, ſays he, every one of you that you wrull WM 
wall worthy of God, who hath called you to his kingdin 
and glory. hy TE | | {proce 

AGain ; St. Peter faith, If any man ſpeak, let bin love 
ſpeak as the oracles of God; if any man miniſter, let bin of ye 
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ir, as of the ability that God giveth; that Ged in all 
things may be glorified in Jeſus Chrifl. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

Do you not here, Claudius, plainly perceive your high 
calling? Is he that ſpeaketh, to have ſuch regard to his 
words, that he appears to ſpeak as by the direction of 
God? Is he that giveth, to take care that he ſo giveth, 
that what he diſpoſeth of may appear to be a gift that 
he hath of God? And is all this to be done, that God 
may be glorified in all things ? 

Fae. it not then be ſaid, Has any man nobility, 
dignity of ſtate, or figure in the world? let him ſo uſe 
his nobility, or figure of life, that it may appear he uſes 
theſe as the gifts of God, for the greater ſetting forth 
of his glory. Is there now, Claudius, any thing forced, 
or far-fetched in the concluſion? Is it not the plain 
ſenſe of the words, that every thing in life is to be 
made a matter of holineſs unto God? If fo, then your 
eftate and dignity is ſo far from excuſing you from great 
piety and holineſs of lite, that it lays you uncer a greater 
neceſſity of living more to the glory of God, becauſe 
you have more of his gifts that may be made ſervicea- 
ble to it. 

Fon people therefore of fgure, or buſineſs, or digni- 
ty in the world, to leave great piety and eminent devotion 

to any particular orders of men, or ſuch as they think 
have little elſe io do in the world, is io leave the king- 
dom of God to them. 

For it is the very end of Chriſtianity to redeem all 
Jorders of men, into one holy ſociety, that rich and poor, 
thigh and low, maſters and fervants, may in one and 
the ſame ſpirit of piety, become a choſen generation, a 
Groval prieſthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people, that 
Gare to ſhew forth the praiſes of him, who hath called 
Lem out of darkneſs, into his marvellous light. 1 Pet. 
i. 9. ; 

Ss Tavs much being ſaid to ſhew, that great Devotion 
Band Holineſs are not to be left io any particular fort of 
i people, but to be the common ſpirit of all that defire to 
live up to the terms of common Chriſtianity ; I now 
proceed to conſider the nature and neceſſity of univerſal 
eve, which is recommended to be the fubjeR of part 


of your Devotion. You are called to Interceſſion, 
| a8 


N 
| 
| 
1 
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as the moſt proper exerciſe to raiſe and preſerve Hl Pere in 
love. | if we CC 

By interceſſion, is meant a praying to God, and e in © 
terceding with him for our fellow-creatures. 0 thoſe 


Oos bleſſed Lord hath recommended his love to u, 


re ſer d 
as the pattern and example of our love to one another 


man at 


As therefore he is continually making interceſſion for uMhure in 
all, ſo ought we to intercede and pray for one another, Mbimſelf 
A new commandment, ſaith he, I give unto you, that What va 


reatio 

Wh: 
3 do u 

Nos 
3s only 
as love 
e Cal 
ple, ti 
we loc 


love one another, as I have loved you. By this ſball all mn 
know that ye are my diſciples, if ye love one another. 

THE newnels of this precept did not conſiſt in this 
that men were commanded to love one another; for 
this was an old precept, both of the law of Moſes, and 
of nature. But it was new in this reſpect, that it wz 
to imitate a new, and till then an unheard of example 
of love; it was to love one another, as Chriſt had lov. 
ed us. 


Anp if men are to know that we are diſciples c As 
Chriſt, by thus loving one another according to hi; {ſto our 
new example of love; then it is certain, that it we are e art 


void of this love, we make it as plainly known uno Wall int 
men, that we are none of his diſciples. 

THeke is no principle of the heart that is more 2. 
ceptable to God, than an univerſal tervent love to lee an 
mankind, wiſhing and praying for their happineſs; be. 
cauſe there is no principle of the heart that makes u 
more like God, who is love and goodneſs itſelf, and 
created all beings for their enjoyment of happineſs. 

THe greateſt idea that we can form of God is, whet 
we conceive him to be a Being of infinite love and gook 
neſs; uſing an infinite wiſdom and power for the con 
mon good and |: ppineſs of all his creatures. Pecau 

Tae highelit notion therefore that we can form « 
man is, when we conceive him as like to God in thi 
reſpect as he can be; uſing all bis finite faculties, wht 
ther of wiſdom, power, or prayers, for the comma 
good of all his fellow-creatures : Heartily defiring the 
may have all the happineſs they are capable of, and 
many benefits and aſſiſtances from him, as his ſtate and 
condition in the world will permit him to give them. 

Axpo on the other hand, what a baſeneſs and inguih! 

| | | then 


eee ee eee ee 
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there in all inſtances of hatred, envy, ſpite, and ill. auill: 
if we conſider, that every inſtance of them is lo far act- 
ing in oppoſition to God, and intending miſchief and harm 
o thoſe creatures, which God favours, and protects, and 


to uWMhre/erwes, in order to their happineſs? An id natur d 
other man amongſt God's creatures, is the moſt preverſe crea- 
for ure in the world, acting contrary to that /ove, by which 
Other, Whimſelf /t, and which alone gives ſubſiſtence to all 
that hat variety of beings, that enjoy life in any part of the 
I me reation. 


Whatſocever ye would that men ſhould do unto you, even 
3 do unto them, 


Now though this is a doctrine of }fri& juſtice, yet it 


„ and Ws only an univerſal love that can comply with it. For 
t wa ſes love is the meaſure of our ating towards ourſelves, ſo 
ample Wwe can never act in the ſame manner towards other peo- 


ple, till we look upon them with that love with which 
we look upon ourſelves, 

As we have no degrees of ſpite, or envy, or ill-will 
o ourſelves, ſo we cannot be diſpoſed towards others as 
e are towards ourſelves, till we univerſally renounce 
all inſtances of ſpite, and envy, and ill-will, even in 
the ſmalleſt degrees. 
| Ir we had any imperfection in our eyes, that made us 
ee any one thing wrong, for the ſame reaſon they would 
Whew us an hundred things wrong. 

So if we have any temper of our hearts, that makes 
s envious, or ſpiteful, or ill-natur'd towards any one 
an, the ſame temper will make us envious, and ſpite- 


Ee 


ber ul, and ill-natur'd towards a great many more. 
000. Ie therefore we deſire this divine virtue of love, we 
om. uſt exerciſe and practiſe our hearts in the love of all, 


decauſe it is not Chriſtian love, till it is the love of all. 
Ir a man could keep this, whole law of love, and yet 


thy ffend in one point, he would be guilty of all. For as 
vhe- ne a/low'd inſtance of injuſtice deſtroys the juſtice of 
mo! our other actions, fo one allow'd inſtance of envy, 
he! pie, and 1ll-will, renders all our other acts of benevo- 


lence and affection nothing worth. 


and AcTs, of love that proceed not from a principle of 
„iwer ſal love, are but like acts of juſtice, that proceed 
„om a heart not diſpos'd to univer/al juſtice. | 
det A Lok v 
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A Love which is not univerſal, may indeed have 
tenderneſs and affeion, but it hath nothing of righteou/- 
neſs or piety in it; it is but humour, and temper, or in- 
tereſt, or ſuch a love as Publicans and Heathens practiſe. 

ALL particular envies and ſpites, are as plain depar- 
tures from the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, as any particular 
acts of injuſtice. For it is as much a law of Chriſt, to 
treat every body as your neighbour, and to love your 
neighbour as yourſelf, as tis a law of Chriſtianity to ab- 
ſtain from theft. 

Now the nobleſt motive to this univerſal tenderneſs 
and affection is founded in this doctrine, God is love, and 
he that dwelleth in bim, dwelleth in God. 

Wuo therefore, whoſe heart has any tendency to- 
wards God, would not aſpire after this divine temper, 
which fo changes and exalts our nature into an union 
with him ? 

How ſhould we rejoice in the exerciſe and practice 
of this love, which ſo often as we feel it, is ſo often an 
aſſurance to us, that God is in us, that we act accord- 
ing to his ſpirit, who is love itſelf? But we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that love has then only this mighty power of 
uniting us to God, when it is ſo pure and univerſal, as 
to imitate that love which God beareth to all his crea- 
tures. 

God willeth the happineſs of all beings, though it 
is no happineſs to himſelf. Therefore we muſt defire 
the happineſs of all beings, tho' no happineſs cometh 
to us from it. 

Gop equally delighteth in the perfections of all his 
creatures, therefore we ſhould rejoice in thoſe perfecti- 
ons, where-ever we ſee them, and be as glad to have 
other people perfect as ourſelves. 

As God forgiveth all, and giveth grace to all, ſo we 
ſhould forgive all thoſe injuries and affronts which we 
2 from others, and do all the good that we can to 
them. 

Gov Almighty, beſides his own great example of 
love, which ought to draw all his creatures after it, has 
ſo provided for us, and made our happineſs ſo common 


to us all, that we have no occaſion to envy, or hate one 
another. 
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Fox we cannot ſtand in one another's way, or by 
enjoying any particular good, keep another from his 
full tare of it. 

As we cannot be happy, but in the enjoyment of 
God, ſo we cannot rival, or rob one another of this 
happineſs. 

AvD as to other things, the enjoyments and proſperittes 
of this life, they are fo little in themſelves, ſo foreign 
to our happineſs, and, generally ſpeaking, fo contrary 
to that which they appear to be, that they are no foun- 
dation for envy, or ſpite, or hatred. 8 

How filly would it be to envy a man, that was drink- 
ing poiſon out of a golden cup? And yet who can ſay, 
that he is acting wiſer than thus, when he is envying 
any inſtance of worldly greatneſs ? 

How many ſaints has adverſity ſent to heaven? And 
how many poor finners has proſperity plung d into ever- 
laſting miſery ? A man ſeems then to be in the moſt glo- 
rious ſtate, when he has conquer'd, diſgrac'd, and hum- 
bled his enemy ; though it may be, that ſame conqueſt 
has ſav'd his adverſary, and undone himſelf. 

This man had perhaps never been debauch'd, but for 
his fortune and advancement ; that had never been pious, 
but through his powerty and diſgrace. 

SHE that is envy'd for her beauty, may perchance 
owe all her miſery to it ; and another may be for ever 
happy, for having had no admirers of her per/on. 

One man ſucceeds in every thing, arid ſo loſes all: 
another meets with nothing but croſſes and diſappoint- 
ments, and thereby gains more than all the world is 
worth. 

Tris clergyman may be undone by his being made 
a biſhop ; and that may fave both himſelf and others, 
by being fix'd to his firſt poor wicarage. 

How envy'd was Alexander, when conquering the 
world, he built toons, ſet up his fatues, and left marks 
of his glory in ſo many kingdoms ! 

AxD how deſpis'd was the poor preacher, St. Paul, 
when he was beaten with rods! and yet how ſtrangely 
was the world miſtaken in their judgment ! How much 
to be envy'd was St. Paul ! How much to be pity'd was 
Alexander / 

Turese 
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Tuese few refleQtions ſufficiently ſhew us, that the 
different conditions of this life have nothing in them 10 
excite our unealy paſſions, nothing that can reaſonably 
interrupt our love and affe ction to one another. 

To proceed now to another motive to this univerſal 
love. 

Ouk power of doing external as of love and good. 
nels, is often very narrow and reſtrain'd. There are, 
it may be, but few people to whom we can contribute 
any worldly relief. 

BuT though our outward means of doing good are 
often thus limited, yet if our hearts are full of lo 
and goodneſs, we get as it were an infinite power ; be. 
cauſe God will attribute to us thoſe good works, thoſe 
acts of love and tender churities, which we ſincerely 
defir'd, and would gladly have performed, had it beet 
in our power. 

You cannot heal all the „ick, relieve all the po- 
you cannot comfort all in diſtreſs, nor be a father to al 
the fatherleſs. 


ſrom their misfortunes, or teach them to find comfor 
in God. 


that delights in theſe good works, and excites you to co 
all that you can: if your love has no bounds, but cont: 
nually wiſhes and prays for the relief and happireſs of al 


benefactor to thoſe, who have had nothing from you 
but your good will and tender affections. 

You cannot build hoſpitals tor the incurable ; you 
cannot erect ſchools tor the education of perſons in ho) 


ſolitude, but it you join in your heart with thoſe that do, 
and thank God for their pious deſigns; if you are! 


friend to thoſe great friends to mankind, and rejoice i 


their eminent-virtues, you will be received by God as! 
ſharer of ſuch good works, as though they had nont 


of your hands, yet had all your Heart. 


T H1s conſideration ſurely is ſufficient to make vi 
look to, and watch over our hearts with all diligence; 
to ſtudy the improvement of our inward tempers, and 
aſpire after every height and perfection of a loving, cha- 


ritable, and benevolent mind. 


You cannot, it may be, deliver many 
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the Axp on the other hand, we may hence learn the 
lo great evil and miſchief ot all wrong turns of mind, of 
bly MW envy, /pite, hatred, and ill auill. For if the goodneſs 
of our hearts will entitle us to the reward of good acti- 
ſal MW ons, which we never performed; it is certain that the 
badneſs of our hearts, our envy, ill-nature and hatred, 
od- will bring us under the guilt of actions that we have ne- 
are, W ver committed. 
wie BY As he that luſteth after a woman ſhall be reckon'd 
an adulterer, though he has only committed the crime in 
are bis heart ; ſo the malicious, ſpiteful, ill-natur'd man, 
love that only ſecretly rejoices at evil, ſhall be reckon'd a 
be. Wmurderer, though be has ſhed no blood. 
hoe WW Since theretore our hearts, which are always naked 
rely Wand open to the eyes of God, give ſuch an exceeding 
been We xtent and increaſe either to our virtues or vices, it is 
pur befl and greateſt buſineſs to govern the motions of 
pur hearts, to watch, correct, and improve the inward 
ſtate and temper of our ſouls. | 
Now there is nothing that ſo much exalts our ſouls, 
as this heavenly love, it cleanſes and purifies like a 
Holy fire, and all ill tempers fall away before it. It 
makes room for all virtues, and carries them to their 
greateſt height. Every thing that is good and holy 
rows out of it, and it becomes a continual ſource of 
holy deſires, and pious practices. By love, I don't 
nean any natural tenderneſs, which is more or leſs in 
people, according to their conſtitutions ; but I mean a 
ger principle of the foul, founded in reaſon and piety, 
yo hich makes us tender, kind, and benevolent to all our 
| holyMellow-creatures, as creatures of God, and for his ſake. 
at da Ir is this love that loves all things in God, as his 
are reatures, as the images of his power, as the creatures 
ice uf his goodneſs, as parts of his family, as members of 
d as is ſociety, that becomes a holy principle of all great 
nontind good actions. 
Tux love therefore of our neighbour is only a branch 
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ke uf our love to God. For when we love God with all 
ence Hur hearts, and with all our fouls, and with all our 
„ andW@rength, we ſhall neceſſarily love thoſe beings that are 
„ cha- nearly related to God, that have every thing from 


Im, and are Created by him, to be objects of his own 
AxD eternal 
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eternal love. If I bate or deſpiſe any one man in the 
world, I hate ſomething that God cannot hate, and de- 
ſpiſe that which he loves, 

Ap can [I think that I love God with all my heart, 
whilſt I hate that which belongs only to God, which 
has no other maſter but him, which bears his image, 
is part of his family, and exiſts only by the continuanc 
of his love towards it ? | 

Ir was the impoſſibility of this that made St. 7's 
ſay, That if any man ſaith, he loveth God, and hat 
bis brother, he is a liar. 

Tust reafons ſufficiently ſhew us, that no love i; 
Holy, or religious, till it become univerſal. 

For if Religion requires me to love all perſons, # 
God's creatures, that belong to him, that bear his image, 
enjoy his protection, and make parts of his family and 
houſhold; if thele are the great and neceſſary reaſon; 
why I ſhould live in love anc friendſhip with any on: 
man in the world, they are the ſame great and neceſſai 
reaſons why I ſhould live in love and friendſhip witi 
every man in the world; and conſequently I offend + 
gainſt all theſe reaſons, and break through all thele ti 
and obligations, whenever I want love towards any ont 
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man. The fin therefore of hating or deſpiſing any or 
man, is like the fin of hating all God's creation; and 
the neceſſity of loving any one man, is the ſame necell: 


ty of loving every man in the world. And though Ty 
many people may appear to us ever ſo ſinful, odious, the mo 
extravagant in their conduct, we muſt never look upofproꝰd 
that as the leaſt motive for any contempt or diſregard tue is 
them; but look upon them with the greater compaſſio What ori 
as being in the moſt pitiable condition that can be. ſtead o 
As it was the fins of the world, that made the Softdjonati 
of God become a compaſſionate ſuffering Advocate 'ucompat 
all mankind ;- fo no one is of the Spirit of Chriſt, bu Tas i 
he that has the utmoſt compaſſion for ſinners. Nor Mur of 
there any greater ſign of your own perfection, thailand te 
when you find yourſelf all love and compaſſion rowariWre ho! 
them that are very weak and defective. And on of love 
other hand, you have never leſs reaſon to be pleas , Nov 
with yourſelf, than when you find yourſelf moſt ang kind, n 
and offended at the behaviour of others. All fin is cer behav'd 


tainly 
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be tainly to be hated and abhorred where. ever it is; but then 
le. ¶ we muſt ſet ourſelves againſt fin, as we do againſt fick- 
neſs and diſeaſes, by ſhewing, ourſelves tender and com- 
pallionate to the fick and dijeaſed 

ALL other hatred of fn, which does not fill the 
heart with the /ofze/t, rendereſt affections towards per- 
ſons miſerable in it, is the fervant of fin, at the ſame 
time that it ſeems to be hating it. 

ANnb there is no temper which even good men ought 
more carefully to watch and guard againſt than this. 
For it is a temper that lurks and hides itſelf under the 
cover of many virtues, and by being unſuſpected does 
the more miſchief. 

A MAN naturally fancies, that it is his own exceed- 
ing love of virtue that makes him not able to bear with 
an thoſe that want it. And when he abhors one man, de- 
ſon ſpiſes another, and can't bear the name of a third, he 
one ſuppoſes it all to be a proof of his own high ſenſe of vir- 


age, 


fan tue, and juſt hatred of fin. 

Wits AND yet one would think, that a man needed no o- 
d cher cure for this temper, than this one reflection: 

e [it THrarT if this had been the Spirit of the Son of God, 
obe if he had hated fin in this manner, there had been no 
ole rede mption of the world: That if God had hated fin- 
ale ners in this manner day and night, the world itſelf had 
cel:-Wceaſed long ago. 

oug Tuis therefore we may take for a certain rule, that 
us, the more we partake of the divine nature, the more im- 
up prov'd we are ourſelves ; and the higher our ſenſe of vir- 
ard tue is, the more we ſhall pity and compaſllionate thoſe 
lion that want it. The fight of ſuch people will then, in- 


ſtead of raiſing in us a haughty contempt, or peeviſh in- 


. 
e SMdignation towards them, fill us with ſuch bowels of 


ue (compaſſion, as when we fee the miſeries of an Hoſpital. 

t, baß Tua the follies therefore, crimes, and ill behavi- 

Nor ur of our fellow creatures, may not leſſen that love 
that 
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WW ard! 
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and tenderneſs which we are to have for all mankind, 
we ſhould often conſider the reaſons on which this duty 
df love 1s founded. 


plea il Now we are to love our neighbour, that is, all man- 
ang ind, not becauſe they are wiſe, holy, virtuous, or well- 
is ce. behav'd; for all mankind neither ever was, nor ever 
tainl! will 
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will be ſo; therefore it is certain, that the reaſon of 
our being obliged to love them, cannot be founded in 
their virtue. 

Again; if their virtue or goodneſs were the reaſon 
of our being obliged to love people, we ſhould have ng 
rule to proceed by; becauſe tho ſome people's virtues 
or vices are very notorious, yet, generally ſpeaking, 
we are but very ill judges of the virtue and merit of 
other people. 

Thirdly, We are ſure that the virtue or merit of per. 
ſons, is not the reaſon of our being obliged to love 
them, becauſe we are commanded to pay the higheſt in- 
ſtances of love to our worſt enemies; we are to love, and 
bleſs, and pray for thoſe that moſt injuriouſly treat us 
This therefore is demonſtration, that the merit of per- 
ſons is not the reaſon on which our obligation to love 
them 1s founded. 

Le'r us farther conſider, what that love is, which 
we owe to our neighbour. It is to love him as our: 
ſelves, that is, to have all thoſe ſentiments toward; 
him, which we have towards ourſelves; to wiſh him 
every thing that we may lawfully wiſh to ourſelves; 
to be glad of every good, and ſorry for every evil that 
happens to him; and to be ready to do him all fuch 
acts of kindneſs, as we are always ready to do ourſelves 

Tuis love therefore you ſee, is nothing elſe but 
love of benevolence ; it requires nothing of us, but ſuch 
good wiſhes, tender affections, and ſuch acts of kindneſ, 
as we ſhew to ourſelves. And we are never to want 2. 
ny degree of this love to the worſt, or moſt unreaſons 
ble man in the world. 

Now what is the reaſon why we are to love ever) 
man in this manner? It is anſwered, that our obliga- 
tion to love all men in this manner, is founded upon 
many reaſons. 

Firſt, Upon a reaſon of equity ; for it it is juft to love 
ourſelves in this manner, it mult be wnjuft to deny an 
degree of this love to others, becauſe every man is A 
exactly of the ſame nature, and in the fame condition 

as ourſelves. 

le therefore your own crimes a ſollies do not leſſen 
your obligation to ſeek your own good, and with well 
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courſelt ; neither do the follies and crimes of your neigh- 
bout le ſſen your obligation to wiſh and ſeek the good of 
your neighbour. 

Axor reaſon for this love is founded in the au- 
thority of God, who has commanded us to love every 
gan as ourſelt. 

Thirdly, We are oblig'd to this love, in imitation of 
z0d's goodneſs, that we may be children of our Fa- 
her which is in Heaven, who willeth the happineſs of 
ll his creatures, and maketh his ſun to rite on the 
vil, and on the good. 

Fourthly, Our redemption by Jeſus Chriſt calleth us 
o the exerciſe of this love, who came from Heaven, 
ind laid down his lite, out of love to the whole finful 
'orld. 

Fifthly, By the command of our Lord and Saviour, 
ho has required us to love one another, as he has 

ved us. 

Tust are the great, perpetual reaſons, on which 
dur obligation to love all mankind as ourſelves, is 
bounded. 

Tusk reaſons never vary, or Change, they always 
ontinue in their full force ; and theretore equally ob- 
ige at all times, and in regard to all perſons. 

Gop loves us, not becauſe we are wite, and good, 
nd holy, but in pity to us, becaute we want this hap- 
pineſs : He loves us, in order to make us good. Our 

ve therefore muſt take this courſe ; not looking tor, 
r requiring the merit of our brethren, but pitying their 
[ſorders, and wiſhing them all the good that they want, 
nd are Capable of receiving. 

Ir appears now -plainly from what has been ſaid, 
at the love which we owe to our brethren, in gene- 
al, is only a love of benevolence. Secondly, That this 
uty of benevolence is founded upon luch reaſons as 
ever vary or change, ſuch as have no dependance up- 
n the qualities ot perſons. From whence it follows, 
at it is the ſame great fin, to want this love to a bad 
jan, as io want it to a good man. Becaute he that 
enies any of this benevolence to a bad man, offends 
gainſt all the ſame reaſons, of love, as he does that 
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denies any benevolence to a good man, and conſe- 
qnenily it is the ſame ſin. 

Wne therefore you let looſe any ill-natur'd paſſion, 
either hatred or contempt towards (as you ſuppoſe) an 
ill man, conſider what you would think of another, that 
was doing the ſame towards a good man, and be aſſu 
red that you are committing the ſame fin, 

You will perbaps ſay, How is it poſſible to love a 
good and a bid man in the ſame degree? 

Just as it's poſlible to be as juſf and faithful to 
good man, as to an evil man. Now are you in an 
difficulty about performing juſtice and faithfulneſs to: 
bad man? Are you in any doubts, whether you nee 
be ſo ju/t and faithful io him, as you need be to a goo 
man? Now why is it, that you are in no doubt abou 
it? Tis becauſe you know, that juſtice and faithfulnel 
are founded upon reaſons that never wary or change 
that have no dependance upon the merits of men, by 
are founded in the nature of things, in the laws of God 
and therefore are to be obſerved with an equal exactneſ 
towards good and bad men. 

Now do but think thus juſtly of charity, beneve 
lence, or love to your neighbour, that it is founded 
upon reaſons that wary not, that have no dependanc 
upon the merits of men, and then you will find it: 
poſiible to perform the ſame exad charity, as the fa 
exad juſiice, to all men, whether good or bad. 

You will perbaps farther aſk, if you are not to hay 
a particular eſteem, veneration and reverence for goc 
men? It is anſwered; Yes. But then this high eflee 
and veneration, is a thing very different from that lov 
of benevolence which we owe to our neighbour. 

Te high eſteem and veneration which you have fc 
2 man of eminent piety, is no act of charity to him 
it is not out of pity and compaſſion. that you fo reve 
rence him, but it is rather an act of charity to yourſe 
that ſuch eſteem and veneration may excite you to fo 
low his example. 

You may and ought to love, like, and approve ti 
life which the good man leads; but then this is on 
the loving of virtue, where-ever we ſee it. And 
don't love virtue with the love of benevolence, as a 
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wing that wants our good 2wi/hes, but as ſomething that 
is our proper good. 

„ue whole of the matter is this. The actions which 

an you are to love, eſteem and admire, are the actions of 

ai good and pious men; but the perſons to whom you are 

uo do all the good you can, in all forts of kindneſs and 

compaſſion, are all perſons, whether good or bad. 

Inis diſtinction betwixt love of benevolence, and 
eſteem or veneration, is very plain and obvious. And 
you may perhaps till better ſee the plainneſs and ne- 
eſſity of it, by this following inſtance. 

No man is to have a high eſteem, or honour, for his 
wn accompliſhments, or behaviour; yet every man 
s to love himſelf, that is, to wiſh well to himſelf; 
therefore this diſtinction betwixt love and eſteem, is 
not only plain, but very neceſſary to be obſerved. 

AGAIN; if you think it hardly poſſible to diſlike the 
actions of unreaſonable men, and yet have a true love 
for them: Conſider this with relation to yourſelf. 

IT is very poſlible, I hope, for you not only to diſ- 
ike, but to dete and abhor a great many of your own 
aſt actions, and to accuſe yourſelf of great folly for 
Them. But do you then loſe any of thole tender ſenti- 
ancFnents towards yourſelf, which you uſed to have? Do 

Jou then ceaſe to wiſh well to yourſelt? Is not the love 

of yourſelf as ſtrong then, as at any other time? 
Now what is thus poſſible with relation to ourſelves, 
s in the ſame manner poſſible with relation to others. 
'e may have the higheſt good wiſhes towards them, 
deſiring for them every good that we deſire for our- 
elves, and yet at the lame time diſlike their way of life. 
To proceed ; all that love which we may jultly have 
or ourſelves, we are in rid juſtice obliged to exerciſe 
owards all other men; and we offend againſt the great 
rev of our nature, and the greateſt laws of God, when 
urſeſbur tempers towards others ate different from thoſe 
0 ſohich we have towards ourſelves. 

Now that /elf- love which is jaſt and reaſonable, keeps 
ve is conſtantly tender, compaſſionate, and well affeted to- 
s ONlywards ourſelves ; if therefore you don't feel theſe kind 
nd Wikiſpoſitions towards all other people, you may be aſ- 
as 4 L2 ſured, 
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ſured, that you are not in that ſtate of charity, which 
is the very life and foul of Chriſtian piety. 

You know how it hurts you, to be made the fe, 
and ridicule of other people; how it grieves you to be 
robbed of your reputation, and deprived of the favoura- 
ble opinion of your neighbours: It therefore you expoſe 
others to ſcorn and contempt in any degree; if it pleaſes 
you to fee or hear of their frailties and infirmities ; or 
if you are only th to conceal their faults, you are lo 
far from loving tuch people as yourſelf, that you may 
be juſtly ſuppoſed to have as much hatred for them, as 
you have love for yourſelf, For ſuch tempers are as 
truly the proper fruits of hatred, as the contrary tem— 
pers are the proper fruits of love. 

AND as it is a certain ſign that you love yourſelf, be- 
cauſe you are tender of every thing that concerns you; 
ſo it is as certain a ſign that you hate your neighbour, 
when you are pleaſed with any thing that hurts him. 

Bor now, if the want of a true and exad charity be 
ſo great a want, that, as St. Paul ſaith, it renders our 
greateſt virtues but empty ſounds, and tinkling cymbal;, 
how highly does it concern us to ſtudy every art, and 
practiſe every method of raiſing our fouls to this late 
of charity ? It is for this reaſon, that you are here de- 
fired, not to let any hour of prayer paſs, without a full 
and ſolemn ſupplication to God, for all the inftances of 
an univerſal love and benevolence to all mankind. 

Such daily conſtant devotion, being the only likely 
means of preſerving you in ſuch a ſtate of love, as is 
neceſſary to prove you to be a true follower of Jeſus 
Chrilt. 


CHAP. XX. 


HAT interceſſion is a great and neceſſary part 
of Chriſtian Devotion, is very evident from 
ſcripture. n 
Tus firſt followers of Chriſt ſeem to ſupport all their 
love, and to maintain all their intercourſe and corre- 
{pondence, by mutual prayers for one another. 
ST. Paul, whether he writes to churches, or par- 
ticular perſons, ſhews his- interceſſion to be Fry 
or 
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ſor them, that they are the conſtant ſubject of his 
prayers. 

Trvs to the Philippians, I thank my Gd upon every 
remembrance of you Always in every prayer of mine, for 
you all, making requeſt wich joy. Phil. i 4. 5. Here 
we ſee, not only a continual interceſſion, but performed 
with ſo much gladneſs as ſhews that it was an exerciſe 
of love, in which he highly rejoiced. 

His devotion had allo the ſame care for particular 
perſons; as appears by the following paſſage. I thank 
my God, whom I ſerve from my fore-fathers, with a 
pure conſcience, that, without ceaſing, I have remembrance 
of thee in my prayers night and day. 2 Tim i. 3. How 
holy an acquaintance and friendſhip was this, how 
worthy of perſons that were raiſed above the world, and 
related to one another, as new members of a kingdom 

{ heaven ! 

ArosT1.gs and great Saints do not only thus bene- 
fit and bleſs particular churches, and private perſons ; 
but they themſelves alſo received graces from God by 
the prayers of others. "Thus faith St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians. You alſo helping together by prayer for us, that 


for the giſt beflowed upon Us by the means of many perſons, 


thanks, may be gi ven by many on our behalf. 2 Cor. 1. 11. 

Tr1s was the ancient fr iendſbip of Chriſtians, uniting 
and cementing their hearts, not by worldly confiderati- 
ons, or human paſſions, but by the mutual communi— 
cation of ſpiritual bleſſings, by prayers and thankſgiving 
to God for one another. 

Ir was this holy interceſſion that raiſed Chriſtians 
to ſuch a ſtate of mutual love, as far exceeded ail that 
had been praiſed and admired in human triend{hip, 
And when the ſame ſpirit of interceſſion is again in the 
world, when Chriſtianity has the fame power over the: 
hearts of people, that it then had, this holy friend{kip 
will be again in faſhion, and Chriſtians will be again 
the wonder of the world, for that exceeding love which 
they will bear to one another. 

For a frequent interceſſion with God, earneſtly be- 
ſeeching him to forgive the fins of all mankind, to 
bleſs them with his providence, enlighten them with 
his Spirit, and bring them to everlaſting happineſs, is 

3 the 
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the divireſt exerciſe that the heart of man can be en. 
gaged 1n. 

Be daily therefore on your knees in a folemn delibe. 
rate performance of this devotion, praying for others ir 
ſuch forms, with ſuch length, importunity, and earnef. 
neſs, as you uſe for yourſelf; and you will find all /irtl;, 
ill-natured paſſions die away, your heart grow great 


and generous, delighting in the common happineſs ot 


others, as you uſed only to delight in your own. 

For he that daily prays to God, that all men may 
be happy in heaven, takes the likelieſt way to make 
him with for, and delight in their happineſs on earth. 
And it is hardly poſſible for you to beſeech and intrex 
God to make any one happy in the higheſt enjoy ment; 
of his glory to all eternity, and yet be troubled to ſe: 
him enjoy the much (ſmaller gifts of God in this ſhort 
and low ſtate of human life. 

For how ſtrange and unnatural would it be, to pray 
to God to grant health and a longer life to a ick man, 
and at the fame time to envy him the poor pleaſures of 
agreeable medicines ? 

Ver this would be no more ſtrange, or unnatural, 
than to pray to God that your neighbour may enjoy 
the higheſt degrees of mercy and favour, and. yet at the 
- fame time envy him the little credit and fieure he bath 
amongſt his fellow-creatures. 

WHen therefore you have once habituated your 
heart to a ſerious performance of this holy interceſſion, 
you have done a great deal to render it incapable of 
ſpite and envy, and to make it naturally delight in the 
happineſs of all mankind. 

Tuis is the natural effect of a general interceſſion fot 
all mankind. But the greateſt benefits of it are ther 
received, when it deſcends to ſuch particular inſtances 
as our late and condition in liſe more particularly re- 
quire of us. 

TrovcH we are to treat all mankind as neighbour: 
and brethren, as any occaſion offers; yet as we can on- 
ly live in the actual ſociety of a few, and are by our 
ſtate and condition more particularly related to ſome 
than others; ſo when our interceſſion is made an ex- 
erciſe of love and care for thoſe amongſt whom out 
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lot is fallen, or who belong to us in a nearer relation, it 
then becomes the greateſt benefit to ourſelves, and pro- 
duces its beſt effects in our own hearts. 

Ir therefore you ſhould always change and alter 
your interceſſions, according as the needs and neceſ/tties 
of your neighbours or acquaintance ſeem to require ; 
beſeeching God to deliver them from ſuch or ſuch parti- 
cular evils, to grant them this or that particular gift, 
or bleſſing; ſuch interce ſſions, beſides the great cha- 
rity of them, would have a mighty effect upon your 
own heart, as diſpoſing you to every other good ot- 
fice, and to the exerciſe of every other virtue to- 
wards ſuch perſons, as have ſo often a place in your 
prayers. 

Tuis would make it pleaſant to you to be courteous, 
civil, and condeſcending to all about you; and make you 
unable to ſay, or do, a rude, or hard thing to thoſe, 
for whom you had uſed yourſelf to be ſo kind and com- 
paſſionate in your prayers. 

For there is nothing that makes us love a man ſo 
much, as praying for him; and when you can once do 
this fincerely for any man, you have fitted your ſoul 
for the performance of every thing that is kind and ci- 
vil towards him. This will fill your heart with a gene- 
rofity and tenderneſs, that will give you a better and 
ſweeter behaviour, than any thing that is called fine 
breeding, and good manners. 

By conſidering yourſelf as an advocate with God 
for your neighbours and acquaintance, you would ne- 
ver find it hard to be at peace with them yourſelf, It 
would be eaſy to you to bear with, and forgive thoſe, 
for whom you particularly implored the divine mercy 
and forgivenels, 

SUCH Prayers as theſe amongſt neighbours, and ac- 
guaintance, would unite them to one another in the 
ſtrongeſt bonds of love and tenderneſs. It would exalt 
and enoble their jouls, and teach them to conſider one 
another in a higher ſtate, as members of a 2 ſoci- 
ety, that are created for the enjoyment of the common 
bleſſings of God, and fellow heirs of the ſame future 
glory, | | 
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Aup by being thus deſirous that every one ſhoul( 
have their full thare of the favours of Gog, they would 
not only be content, but glad to fee one another happy 
in the little enjoy ments of this tranſitoty life. 

Iuxsk would be the natural effects of ſuch an inter. 


ceſſion amongſt people of the tame town or neight uy. 


hood, or that were acquainted with one another's flate 
and condition. 

Ouranius is a holy prieſt, full of the ſpirit of the 
Goſpel, watching, labouring, and praying for a poor 
country village. Every foul in it is as dear to him a; 
himleli ; and he loves them all, as be loves himſelf; 
becauſe he prays for them all, as oiten as he prays for 
himſelf. 

Ir his whole life is one continual exerciſe of great 
zeal and labour, hardly ever ſatished with any degree; 
of Care and watchtulnels, it is becauſe he has learned 
the great value of fouls, by fo often appearing betore 
God, as an interceſhor tor them. 

He never thinks he can love, or do enough for hi: 
flock ; becaule he never conſiders them in any other 
View, than as ſo many perſons, that by receiving the 
gifts and graces of God, are to beome his hope, his jo, 
and his crown of rejoicing. 

He goes about his Pariſh, and viſits every body 
in it; but vihis in the ſame ſpirit of piety that he preach: 
es to them; he viſus thera to encourage their virtues, 
to aſſiſt them with his advice and counſel, to diſcove! 
their manner of lite, and to know the ſtate of their foul, 
thai he may intercede with God for them, according 10 
their particular neceſſities. 

Wren Ouranius hift entered into holy orders, be 
hid a baughtineſs in his temper, a great contempt and 
d:ſregard tor all fooliſh and unreaſonable people; bu 
he has prayed away this fpirit, and bas now the great: 
eſt tenderneſs for the moſt obſtinate ſinners ; becauſe he 
is always hoping, that God will ſooner or later hear thok 
prayers that he makes for their repentance. 

Tue rudeneſs, ill nature, or perverſe behaviour of 4- 
ny of his flock, uled at firſt to betray bim into impat!- 
ence ; but it now railes no other paſſion in him, than 
defire of being upon his knees in prayer to. God fol 
them. Tus 
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Tavs have his prayers for others, altered and amend- 
1 the ſtate of his own heart. 

Ir would ſtrangely delight you to ſee with what 
pirit he converſcs, with what tendernefs he reproves, 
with what affefion he exhorts, and with what vigour 
he preaches ; and it is all owing to this, becauſe he re- 
proves, exhorts, and preaches to thote, tor whom he 
hilt prays to God. 

Tuis devotion ſoftens his heart, enlightens his 
mind, ſweetens his temper, and makes every thing that 
he faith, inſtructive, amiable, and affecting. 

Ar his firſt coming to this little village, it was as 
diſagreeable to him as a priſon, and every day ſeemed 
too tedious to be endured in ſo retired a place He 
thought his pariſh was too full of pr and mean people, 
that were none of them fit for the converſation of a gen- 
tleman. 

Tuis put him upon a cloſe application to his ſtudies, 
He kept much at home, writ notes upon Hemer and 
Plautus, and ſometimes thought it hard to be called to 


| pray by any poor body, when he was juſt in the midſt 


of one of Homer's battles. 
Tris was his polite, or I may rather ſay, poor, igno- 
rant turn of mind, before devotion had got the govern- 


ment of his heart. 


Bur now his days are ſo far from being tedious, or 


his pariſh too great a retirement, that he fnow only 
wants more time to do that variety of good which his 
{ foul thirſts after. The ſolitude of his little pariſh is be- 
| come matter of great comfort to him, becauſe he hopes 
| that God has placed him and his flock there, to make it 


their way to heaven. 
He can now not only converſe with, but gladly at- 


| tend and wait upon, the pooreſt kind of people. He is 


now daily watching over the weak and infirm, humbling 
bimſelf to perverſe, rude, ignorant people wherever he 
can find them; and is ſo far from deſiring to be 
conſidered as a centleman, that he defires 10 be uſed ss 
the ſervant of all; and in the ſpirit of his Lord 


ard Maſter is glad to kneel down and waſh any of their 


He now thinks the pooreſt creature in his pariſh 
L 5 good 
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good enough, and great enough, to deſerve the hum. 
bleft attendances, the kindeſt friendſhips, the tendereſt 
offices he can poſſiblyſhew them. 

He is fo far now from wanting agreeable company, 
that he thinks there is no better converſation in the 
world, than to talk with poor people about the kingdom 
of heaven. | 

ALL theſe noble thoughts and divine ſentiments are 
the effects of great devotion ; he preſents every one ſo 
often before God in his prayers, that he never thinks he 
can eſteem, reverence, Or ſerve thoſe enough, for whom 
he implores ſo many mercies from God. 

Ouranius is mightily affected with this paſſage of 
holy Scripture, the effeftual, fervent prayer of a righteuu 
man availeth much. Jam. v. 16. 

Inis makes him practiſe all the arts of holy living, 
and aſpire aſter every inſtance of piety and righteou!- 
neſs, that his prayers for his flock may have their ful 
force, and avail much with God. 

Fox this reaſon he has fold a ſmall eſtate that he had, 
and has erected a charitable retirement for ancient poor 
people to live in prayer and piety, that his prayers, be- 
ing aſſiſted by ſuch good works, may pierce the cloud, 
and bring down bleſſings upon thoſe ſouls committed 
10 his care. 

Nuranius reads how God himſelf ſaid unto Abimelech 
concerning Abraham : He is a prophet ; he ſball pray fir 
thee, and thou ſhalt live. Gen. xx. 7. 

AND again, how he ſaid of Job: And my ſervan 
Job ſhall pray for you ; for him will I accept. Job. xiii. 8 

From theſe paſſages Ouranius juſtly concludes, tha 
the prayers of men eminent for holineſs of life, have 
an extraordinary power with God; that he grants 0 
other people ſuch pardons, reliefs and bleſſings, thio 
their prayers, as would not be granted to men of leſs pi 
ety and perfection. This makes Ouraxius exceedin? 
ſtudious of Chriſtian perfection, ſearching after ever 
grace and holy temper, purifying his heart all manner 
of ways, fearful of every error and defect in his life, lel 
his prayers for his flock ſhould be leſs availing with God, 
thro' his own defeQs in holineſs. 

Tuis makes him careful of every temper of hi: 

heart, 
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heart, give alms of all that he hath, wvatch, and faff, 
and mortify, and live according to the ſtricteſt rules of 
temperance, meekneſs and humility, that he may bein 
ſome degree like an Abraham, or a Fob, in his pariſh, 
and make ſuch prayers for them, as God will hear and 
accept. 

Tu est are the happy effects, which a devout interceſſs- 
on hath produced in the life of Ouranius. 

AnD if other people in their ſeveral ſtations, were to 
imitate this example, in ſuch a manner as ſuited their 
particular ſtate of life, they would certainly find the 
ſame bhaphy effects from it. | 

Ir Maſters, for inſtance, were thus to remember 
their ſervants in their prayers, beſeeching God to bleſs 
them, and ſuiting their petitions to the particular wants 
and neceflities of their ſervants ; letting no day paſs, 
without a full performance of this part of devotion, the 
benefit would be as great to themſelves, as to their 
ſervants. 

No way ſo likely as this, to inſpire them with a true 


{ ſenſe of that power which they have in their hands, to 


make them delight in doing good, and becoming exem- 
plary in all the parts of a wiſe and good matter. 

Tu preſenting their ſervants fo often betore God, 
as equally related to God, and entitled to the fame ex- 
peQations of Heaven, as themſelves, would naturally 
incline them to treat them, not only with ſuch humanity 
as became fellow-creatures, but with ſuch tcnderneſs, 
care, and generoſity, as became felloww-beirs of the fame 
glory. This devotion would make matters inclin'd to 
every thing that was good towards their fervants ; be 
watchful of their behaviour, and as ready to require of 
them an exact obſervance of the duties of Chriſtianity, 
as of the duties of their ſervants. 

Tuis would teach them to confider their ſervants as 
God's ſervants, to defire their perfection, io do nothing 
betore them that might corrupt their minds, to unpole 
no buſineſs upon them that ſhould leffen their tenſe of 
Religion, or hinder them from their full ſhare of devort- 
on, both publick and private. This praying for them, 
would make them as glad to fee their ſervants-mi- 


nent in piety as themſelves, and contrive that they 
ſhould 
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ſhould have all opportunities and encouragement;, 
both to know and perform all the duties of the chriſtian 
life. 

How natural would it be for ſuch a maſter, to per. 
form every part of family-devotion ; to have conſtant 
prayers ; to excuſe no one's abſence from them; t9 
have the Scriptures, and books of piety, often read 
amongſt his tervants ; to take all opportunities of in- 
tiiructing them, of raiſing their minds to God, and 
teaching them to do all their buſineſs, as a ſervice to 
God, and upon the hopes and expectations of another 
life ? 

How natural would it be for ſuch a one to pity 
their weaknels and ignorance, to bear with the dulne\; 
of their underſtandings, or the perverſeneſs of their tem. 
pers; to reprove them with tenderneſs, exhort them 
with affe ction, as hoping that God would hear his pray- 
ers for them? 

How impoſſible would it be for a maſter, that thus 
interceded with God for his ſervants, to uſe any unkind 
threatnings towards them, to damn and curſe them a; 
dops and ſcoundrels, and treat them only as the dregs 
of the creation? | 

Iuis devotion would give them another ſpirit, and 
make them conſider how to make proper returns of care, 
kindneſs, and protection to thoſe, who had ſpent their 
lirength and time in ſervice and attendance upon them. 

Now if gentlemen think it too low an employment 
for their ſtate and dignity, to exerciſe ſuch a devoiion 
as this for their ſervants, let them conſider how far 
they are from the ſpirit of Chriſt, who made himſelf no! 
only an Interceſſor, but a Sacrifice for the whole race of 
ſinfu! mankind. 

Leer them conſider how miſerable their greatnel: 
would be, if the Son of God (ſhould think it as much be- 
low him to pray for them, as they do to pray for their 
tellow-creatures. 

Leer them conſider how far they are from that ſpirit, 
which prays for its moſt unjuſt enemies, if they have not 
kindneſs enough to Pray for thoſe, by whoſe labours and 
lervice they live in eaſe themſelves. 

AGaln ; if Parents ſhould thus make themſelves ad. 

vacate: 
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vocates and interceſſirs with God for their children, con- 
ſtantly applying to Heaven in behalf of them, nothing 
would be more likely, not only to blels their children, 
but alſo to form and diſpoſe their own minds to the per- 
formance of every thing that was excellent and praiſe- 
worthy. 

I pox'r ſuppoſe, but that the generality of parents 
remember their children in their prayers, and call upon 
God to bleſs them. But the thing here intended, is not 
a general remem ] cance of them, but a regular method 
of Tecommendiag all their particular needs and nceeſfities 
unto God; and "of praying for every ſuch particular 

race and virtue for them, as their fate and condition 
of life ſhall ſeem 10 require. 

Tur ſtate of patents is a holy ſtate, in ſome degree 
like that of the prieſthood, and calls upon them to bleſs 
their children with their prayers and lacrifices to God. 
Thus it was that holy 7% watch'd over, and bleſſed his 
children, he ſandified them, he roſe up early in the morn- 
ing and offered F according to the number 
of them all. Job i. 

Ie parents 3 conſidering themſelves in this 
light, ſhould daily call upon God in a /olemn, deliberate 
manner, altering and extending their interceſſions, as 
the fate and growth of their children requir'd, ſuch de- 
votion would have a great influence upon the reſt 
of their lives ; it would make them very circumipect in 
the government of themſelves ; prudent and careful of 
every thing they ſaid or did, leſt their example ſhould 
hinder that, which they fo conſtantly defired in their 
prayers. 

Ir a father was daily making particular prayers to 
God, that he would pleaſe to intpire his children with 
true piety, great humility, and rid temperance, what 
could be more likely to make the father himſelf become 
exemplary in theſe virtues? How naturally would he 
grow aſhamed of wanting ſuch virtues, as he thought 
neceſſary for his children 7 So that his prayers for their 
ptety, would be a certain means of exalting his own to 
its greateſt height. 

If a father thus conſider'd himſelf as an interceſſor 
with God for his children, to bleſs them with his pray- 

ers, 
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ers, what more likely means to make him aſpire after 
every degree of holineſs, that he might thereby be fitter 
to obtain bleſſings from Heaven for them ? How would 
ſuch thoughts make him avoid every thing that was ſin- 
ful and diſpleaſing to God, leſt when he pray'd for his 
children, God ſhould reje& his prayers ? 

How tenderly, how religiouſly would ſuch a father 
converſe with his children, whom he conſidered as his 
little ſpiritual fleck, whoſe virtues he was to form by 
his example, encourage by his authority, nouriſh by 
_ counſel, and proſper by his prayers to God for 
them: 

How fearful would he be of all greedy and unjuſt 
ways of raiſing their fortune, of bringing them up in 
pride and indulgence, or of making them too fond of 
the world, leſt he ſhould thereby render them incapable 
of thoſe graces, which he was ſo often entreating God 
to grant them ? 

Tuese being the plain, natural, happy effects of 
interceſſion, all parents, J hope, who have the real wel- 
fare of their- children at heart, ho deſire to be their true 
friends and benetactors, and to hve amongſt them in 
the ſpirit of wiſdom and piety, will not neglect fo great 
a means, both of raiſing their own virtue, and doing an 
eternal good to thoſe, who are fo near and dear to 
them, by the ſtrongeſt ties of nature. 

Laſtly, Ir all people, when they feel the firſt ap- 
proaches'of reſentment, envy, Or contempt, towards others; 
or if in all little difagreements, and miſunderſtandings 
whatever, they ſhould, inftead of indulging their 
minds with little low reflections, have recourſe at ſuch 
times to a more particular and extraordinary intercel- 
fion with God, for ſuch perſons as had rais'd their envy, 
reſentment, or diſcontent ; this would be a certain way 
to prevent the growth of all uncharitable tempers. 

Ie you was alſo to form your prayer, or interceſſion 
at that time, to the greateſt degree of contrariety to that 
temper which you was then in, it would be an excellent 
means of raiſing your heart to the greateſt ſtate of per- 
fection. 

As for inſtance ; when at any time you find in your 
heart motions of envy towards any perſon, whether on 

Account 
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account of his riches, power, reputation, learning, or 
advancement, if you ſhould immediately pray to God to 
bleſs and proſper him in that wery thing, which raiſed 
your envy ; if you ſhould expreſs and repeat your peti- 
tions in the ſtrongeſt terms, beſeeching God to grant 
him all the happineſs from the enjoyment of it, that 
can poſſibly be receiv'd, you will ſoon find it to be the 
beſt antidote in the world, to expel the venom of that 
poiſonous paſſion. 

Tais would be ſuch a triumph over yourſelf, would 
ſo humble and reduce your heart into obedience and or- 
der, that the devil would even be afraid of tempting you 


again in the ſame manner, when he ſaw the temptation 


turned into ſo great a means of amending and reforming 
the ſtate of your heart. 

Again, If in any little difference or miſunderſtandings 
that you happen'd to have at any time with a relation, 
a friend, a neighbour, or any one elſe, you ſhould then 
pray for them in a more extraordinary manner, than you 
ever did before, beleeching God to give them every 
grace, and bleſſing, and happineſs you can think of, 
you would have taken the ſpeedieſt method that can be, 
of reconciling all differences and clearing up all miſun- 
derſtandings ; you would then think nothing too great 
to be forgiven, ſtay for no condeſcenſions, need no me- 
diation of a third perſon, but be glad to teſtify your 
love and good-will to him, who had fo high a place in 
your ſecret prayers. 

Tuis would be the mighty power of ſuch Chriſtian 
devotion ; it would remove all peeviſh paſſions, ſoften 
your heart into the moſt tender condeſcenſions, and be 
the beſt arbitrator of all differences that happened be- 


* twixt you and any of your acquaintance, 


Tae greateſt reſentments amongſt friends and neigh- 


. bours moſt often ariſe from pundilis's and little miſlakes 


in conduct; a certain ſign that their friendſhip is mere- 
ly human, not founded upon religious conſiderations, or 
ſupported by ſuch a courſe of mutual prayer for one ano- 
ther, as the firſt Chriſtians uſed. 

Fox ſuch devotion muſt neceſſarily either deſtroy ſuch 
tempers, or be itſelf deſtroy'd by them. 


You 
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You cannot poſſibly have any ill temper, or ſhew 
any unkind behaviour to a man, for whole welfare you 
are ſo much concern'd, as to be his advocate with God 
in private. 

Hence we may alſo learn the odious nature and ex- 
ceeding guilt of all ſpite, hatred, contempt, and angry 
paſſions ; the y are not to be conſidered as defects in good: 
nature and ſweetneſs of temper, not as failings in civility 
of manners or good lreeding, but as ſuch baſe tempers, 
as are entirely inconſiſtent with the charity of inter- 
ce ſſion. 

You think it a ſmall matter to be peeviſh or ill natur d 
to ſuch or ſuch a man; but you ſhould conſider, whe- 
ther it be a ſmall matter to do that, which you could not 
do, it you had but fo much charity as to be able to te- 
commend him to God in your prayers. 

You think it a ſmall matter to ridicule one man, and 
deſpiſe another ; but you ſhould conſider, whether it be a 
{mall matter to want that charity towards theſe people, 
which Chriſtians are not allowed to want towards their 
moſt inveterate enemies. 

For be charitable to theſe men, bleſs and pray for 
them, as you. are obliged to bleſs and pray for your 
enemies, and then you will find that you have chariy 
enough, to make it impoſſible for you to treat them with 
any degree of ſcorn or contempt. 

Fo x you cannot pollibly deſpiſe and ridicule that man, 
whom your private prayers recommend to the love and 
favour of God. 

Wugn you deſpiſe and ridicule a man, it is with no 
other end but to make him ridiculous and contemprible 
in the eyes of other men, and in order to prevent their 
eſteem of him; how therefore can it be poſſible for you 
ſincerely to beſeech God to bleſs that man with the honour 
of his love and favour, whom you deſire men to treat 
as worthy of their contempt ? 

CouLp you out of love to a neighbour, defire your 
prince io honour bim with every mark of his eſteem and 
favour, and yet at the fame time expoſe him to the ſcorn 
and deriſion of your own ſervants ? 

Yer this is as poſſible, as to expoſe that man to the 
ſcorn and cor.tempt of your fellow creatures, whom 
you 
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you recommend to the favour of God in your ſecret 
prayers. 

FroM theſe conſiderations we may plainly diſcover 
the realonableneis and juſtice of this doctrine of the 
Goſpel, W/hoſoewver ſhall ſay unto his brother, Racha, ſhall 
be in danger of the council; but whoſoever ſhall ſay, Thou 
fool, Mall be in danger of hell fire. Matth. v. 22. 

We are not, I {uppole, to believe that every haſty 
word, or unreatonable expreſſion that ſlips from us by 
chance or ſurpriſe, and is contrary to our intention and 
tempers, is the great fin here ſignified. 

BuT he that fays, Racha, or Thou fool, muſt chiefly 
mean him that allows himſelf in deliberate, deſigned acts 
of ſcorn, and contempt towards his brother, and in that 
temper ſpeaks to him, and of him, in reproachful lan- 


Now ſince it appears, that theſe tempers are at the 
bottom the moſt rank uncharitableneſs, ſince no one can 
be guilty of them, but becaule he has not charity enough 
to pray to God for his brother; it cannot be thought 
hard or rigorous juſtice, that ſuch tempers ſhould en- 
danger the ſalvation of Chriſtians. For who would think 
it hard, that a Chriſtian cannot obtain the favour of God 
for himſelf, unleſs he reverence and eſteem his brother 
Chriſtian, as one that bears the image of God, as one for 
whom Chriſt dy'd, as a member of Chriſt's body, as a 
member of that holy ſociety on earth, which is in union 
with that triumphant church in heaven ? 

Ver all theſe conſiderations mult be forgot, all theſe 
glotious privileges diſregarded, before a man can treat 
him that has them, as an object of ſcorn and contempt. 

So that to ſcorn or deſpiſe a brother, or, as our 
bleſſed Lord ſays, to call him Racha, or Fool, muſt be 
looked upon, as amongſt the molt othous, unjuſt, and 
guilty tempers, that can be ſupported in the heart of a 
Chriſtian, and juſtly excluding him from all his hopes 
in the ſalvation of Jeſus Chriſt, 

Fox to deſpiſe one for whom Chriſt dy'd, is to be 
as contrary to Chriſt, as he that deſpiſes any thing that 
Chriſt has ſaid, or done. 

le a Chriſtian that had lived with the holy Virgin 
Mary, ſhould, after the death of our Lord, have taken 

any 
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any occaſion to treat her with contempt, you would 


allows 
certainly lay, that be had loſt his piety towards our of hell 
Lord. For a true reverence for Chriſt muſt have forced IT 1 
him to treat her with reſpect, who was ſo nearly related /f 
to him. conde! 
I axe appeal to any man's mind, whether it doe yet w 
not tell him, that this relation of the Virgin Mary s words 
our bleſſed Lord, muſt have obliged all thoſe that l/ are by 
and converſed with her, to treat her with great reſpetW breac!| 
and eſteem. Might not a man have juſtly dreaded the Tt 
vengeance of God upon him, for any ſcorn or contempt meek! 
that he had ſhewn to her ? only | 
Now if this be plain and obvious reaſoning, if a co tempei 
tempt offered to the Virgin Mary muſt have been in-W direct 
terpreted a contempt of Chriſt, becauſe of her near t:. ¶ groſſe 
lation to him ; then let the ſame reaſoning ſhew you Ax 
the great impiety of deſpiſing any brother. great 
You cannot deſpiſe a brother, without deſpiſing bin theſe 
that ſtands in a high relation to God, to his Son Jeluſ becar 
Chriſt, and tothe Holy Trinity. \ mere 
You would certainly think it a mighty impiety u ſurp- 
treat a writing with great contempt, that had bee acts, 
written by the finger of God; and can you think it A 
leſs impiety to contemn and vilify a brother, who is na forgi 
— the workmanſbip, but the image of God ? denn 
| ou would juſtly think it great profaneneſs to cou carry 
temn and trample upon an altar, becauſe it was appr-W Br 
priated to holy uſes, and had had the body of Chriſt , ſurpr 
often placed upon it; and can you ſuppoſe it to be le but r 
profaneneſs to ſcorn and t upon a brother, who ſhew 
ſo belongs to God, that his very body is to be con N 
dered as the temple of the Holy Ghoſt. 1 Cor. vi. 15. aug 
Hap you delpiſed and ill treated the Virgin Mar Wt ſecre 
ou had been Bargeable with the impiety of deſpiſin; WM ſubje 
E. of whom Chriſt was born. And if you {corn and de- pen, 
piſe a brother, you are chargeable with the impiei i lent 
of deſpiſing him, for whom Chriſt laid down his life. WW guilt 
AND now if this ſcornful temper is founded upon 1 tuch 
diſregard of all theſe relations, which every Chriſtian WM bai 
bears to God, and Chriſt, and the Holy Trinity, caſ A 
you wonder, or think it hard that a Chriſtian who thu WW fartt 
allowi Wh: 
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al'ows himſelf to deſpiſe a brother, ſhould be in danger 
of hell-fire ? 

IT muſt here be obſerved, that tho' in theſe words, 
I ho ſoc wer ſhall ſay, Thou fool, &c. the you fin there 
condemn'd is an allowed temper of deſpiſing a brother; 
vet we are alſo to believe, that all Hy expreſſions, and 
words of contempt, tho" ſpoken by ſurpriſe or accident, 
are by this text condemned as great fins, and notorious 
breaches of Chriſtian charity, 

Tuev proceed from great want of Chriſtian love and 
meekneſs, and call for great repentance, They are 
only little fins, when compared with habits and ſettled 
tempers of treating a brother deſpitefully, and fall as 
directly under the condemnation of this text, as the 


groſſeſt habits of uncharitableneſs. 


AnD the reaſon why we are always to apprehend 


great guilt, and call ourſelves to a ſtrict repentance for 


theſe haſty exprefſions of anger and contempt, is this; 


acts, than we generally imagine. 


: 
: 


7 
8 
N 


5 
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A man ſays a great many bitter things; he preſently 
forgives himſelf, becauſe he ſuppoſes it was only the /ud- 
denneſs of the occaſion, or ſomething accidental, that 
carry'd him fo far beyond himſelf. 

BuT he ſhould confider, that perhaps the accident, or 


ſurprize, was not the occaſion of his angry expreſſions, 


but might only be the occaſion of his angry temper 
ſhewing itſelf. 

Now as this is, generally ſpeaking, the caſe, as all 
haughty, angry language, generally proceeds from ſome 


ſecret habits of pride in the heart; fo people that are 
y 


a 
* 


ſubject to it, tho? only now and then as accidents hap- 
pen, have great reaſon to repent of more than their pre- 
lent behaviour, to charge themſelves with greater 


guilt than accidental paſſion, and to bring themſelves to 


ſuch penance and mortification, as is proper to deſtroy 


*% 
4 


babits of a haughty ſpirit. 

AND this may be the reaſon, why the text looks no 
farther than the outward language ; why it only fays, 
Whoſoever ſhall ſay, Thou fool; becauſe few can pro- 
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ceed fo far, as to the accidental uſe of haughty, diſdain ecrecy , 
ful linguage, but they whoſe hearts are more or lee end: 
pofſefſed with habirs and ſettled tempers of pride anMet took 
haughtineſs. e true, 

Bur to return. Intercefron is not only the belt ath enden 


trator of all ditterences, the beſt promoter of true friend You 
thip, the beſt cure and preſervative againſt all unkinWiken w 
tempers, all angry and haughty paſſions, but is allo ve tr 
great ule to diſcover to us the true (tate of our God 
hearts uneſtu 

Trere are many tempers which we think /aw/iMccaſior 
and innocent, which we never ſuſpect of any harm MW Bese 
which, if they were to be try'd by this devotion, woullMin fro! 
ſoon ſhew us how we had deceived outſelves. o by 

Suſurrus, is a pious, temperate, good man, remark-Mim, li] 
able tor abundance of excellent qualities; no one moieWave m 


conſtant at the ſervice of the Church, or whoſe tears tell 
is more affeRed with it; his charity is fo great, that e to 
almoſt ſtarves himſelf, to be able to give greater , uu 


to the poor. nd felt 
Yer Suſurrus had a prodigious failing along wilt mann 
theſe great virtues, | | judg 
He had a mighty inclination to hear and diſcover a AL 
the defects and infirmities of all about him. You wi was | 
welcome to tell him any thing of any body, provide thi 
that you did not do it in the he of an enemy. He we the | 
ver diſliked an evi!-/teater, but when his language v Fro 
rough and paſſionate. If you would but whiſper r to 1 
thing gently, tho” it was ever ſo bad in itfeif, Su/ur tirely 
was ready to receive it. iel) 
Waen he viſits, you generally hear him relati"!han he 
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bow ſorry he is for the defects and failings of ſuch 4 
neighbour. He is always letting you know, how tence 
he is of the reputation of his neighbour ; how loth 
ſay that which he is forced to ſay; and how gladly | 
would conceal it, if ii could be concealed. | 
Suſurrus had ſuch a tender, compaſſionate manner 0 
relating things the moſt prejudicial to his neighboui 
that he even ſeemed, both to himſelf and others, to bt 
exerciſing a Chriſtian charity, at the ſame time that be 

was indulging a whiſpering, evil-lpeaking temper. 
Suſurrus once whiſpered to a particular friend " gre! 
ecrecy 
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ain crecy, ſomething too bad to be ſpoke of publickly, 
r leſhle ended with ſaying, how glad he was, that it had not 
* anWet took wind, and that he had ſome hopes it might not 
e true, though the ſuſpicions were very (trong. His 
end made him this reply: 
You ſay, Suſurrus, that you are glad it has not yet 
ken wind; and that you have ſome hopes it may not 
cove true. Go home therefore to your cloſet, and pray 
God for this man, in ſuch a manner, and with ſuch 
uneſtneſs, as youfwould pray for yourſelt on the like 
14v/Wccaſion. | 
arm W Beseecn God to interpoſe in his favour, to ſave 
vou m from falſe accuſers, and bring all thole io ſhame, 
ho by uncharitable whiſpers, and ſecret ſtories, wound 
mari-Wim, like thoſe that ſtab in the dark. And when you 
moewe made this prayer, then you may, if you pleaſe, 
bea tell the ſame ſecret to ſome other friend, that you 
lat eW:ve told to me. 
ani S$uſurrus was exceedingly affected with this rebuke, 
ad felt the force of it upon his conſcience, in as lively 
wi manner, as it he had ſeen the S, open'd at the day 
Judgment. | 
Ari, other arguments might have been reſiſted ; but 
was impoſlible for Suſurrus either to reject, or to fol- 
dw this advice, without being equally ſelf- condemned 
the higheſt degree. 
} From that time to this, he has conſtantly uſed him- 
f to this method of interceſſion ; and his heart is ſo 
piirely changed by it, that he can now no more pri- 
ktely whiſper any thing to the prejudice of another, 
dan he can openly pray to God to do people hurt. 
I WHISPERINGS and evil ſpeakings now hurt his ears, 
e oaths and curſes ; and he has appointed one day in 
e week, to be a day of penance as long as he lives, to 
umble himſelf before God, in the forrowful confeſſion 
his former guilt. 
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ner Ir may well be wondered, how a man of ſo much 
bout, ety as Suſurrus, could be ſo long deceived in himlelf, 
to beo live in ſuch a tate of ſcandal and evil ſpeaking, 
at he Without ſuſpecting himſelf to be guiſty of it. But it was 


e tenderneſs and ſeeming compaſſion with which he heard 
grea! and 
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and related every thing, that deceiv'd both himſelf and 
others. | 

THis was a falſeneſs of heart, which was only to he 
fully diſcovered, by the true charity of interceiſion. 

AnD if people of virtue, who think as little harm of 
themſelves as Suſurrus did, were often to try their ſpirit 
by ſuch an interces/ion, they would often find themſelve; 
to be ſuch as they leaſt of all ſuſpected. 

I nave laid before you, the many and great advan. 
tages of interces/ion. You have ſeen what a divine friend- 
ſhip it muſt needs beget amongſt Chriſtians, how dear 
it would render all relations and neighbours to one ano- 
ther; how it tends to make clergymen, maſters, and ga- 
rents, exemplary and perfect in all the duties of their itz- 
tion; how certainly it deſtroys all envy, ſpite, and 
ill-natured paſſions; how ſpeedily it reconciles all diffe- 
rences, and with what a piercing light it diſcovers to 
a man the true ſtate of his heart. 

THrese conſiderations will, I hope, perſuade you to 
make ſuch interceſſion as is proper for your ſtate, a con- 
flant matter of your devotion. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Have recommended certain ſubjeQs to be made the 
fix'd and chief matter of your devotions. 

As, thankſgiving and oblation of yourſelf to God, at 
your firſt prayers in the morning; the great virtue of 
Chriſtian humility is to be one chief part of your petit- 
ons ; you are called upon to pray for all the graces of 
univerſal love, and to raiſe it in your heart by ſuch ge- 
neral and particular intercesſions, as your own ſtate, and 
relation to other people, ſeem more particularly to te- 
quire of you. 

You are likewiſe deſired to conſider the neceſſity df 
reſignation and conformity tothe will of God, and to male 
this great virtue a principal matter of your prayers. 

Turks is nothing wiſe, or holy, or juft, but the wil 
of God. This is as ſtrictly true in the moſt rigid ſenſe, 
as to ſay, that nothing is infinite and eternal but God. 

No beings therefore, whether in heaven or in earl, 
can be wiſe, or holy, or juſt, but ſo far as they confoin 
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o this will of God. It is conformity to this will, that 
gives virtue and perfection to the higheſt ſervices of 
angels in Heaven, and it is conformity to the fame will, 

that makes the ordinary actions of men on earth be- 

come an acceptable ſervice unto God. 

Tur whole nature of virtue conſiſts in conforming, 
and the whole nature of vice in declining from the will 
of God. All God's creatures are created to fulfil his 
will; the Sun and Moon obey his will, by the neceſſity 
of their nature; Angels conform to his will, by the — 
ſection of their nature: If therefore you would ſhew 
yourſelf not to be a rebel and apoſtate from the order of 
the creation, you mult act like beings both above and 
below you; it mult be the great defire of your ſoul, that 
God's will may be done by you on earth, as it is done 
in heaven. It muſt be the ſettled purpole and intention 
of your heart, io will nothing, defign nothing, do no- 
thing, but fo far as you have reaſon to believe, that it 
is the will of God, that you ſhould to defire, deſign, 
and do, 

Ir is as juſt and neceſſary to live in this ſtate of heart, 
tothink thus of God and yourſelf, as to think that you 
have any dependance upon him. And it is as great a 
rebellion againſt God, to think that your will may ever 
differ from his, as to think that you have not received 
the power of willing from him. 

You are therefore to conſider yourſelf as a being, 
that has no other buſineſs in the world, but to be that 
which God requires you to be ; to have no tempers, no 
rules of your own, to ſeek no ſelf- deſigns or ſelf- ends, 


but to fill nne place, and act ſome part in ſtrict confor- 


_ and thankful reſignation to the divine pleaſure. 

o think that you are your own, or at your own diſ- 
poſal, is as abſurd as to think that you created, and can 
preſerve yourſelf. It is as plain and neceſſary a firſt 
principle, to believe you are thus God's, that you thus 
belong to him, and are to act and ſuffer all in a thank- 
ful reſignation to his pleaſure, as to believe, that in him 
you live, and move, and have your being. 

Refignation io the divine will, ſignifies a chearful ap- 
probation and thankful acceptance of every thing that 
comes from God. It is not enough patiently to ſub- 
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mit, but we muſt thankfully receive, and fully approve 
of every thing, that by the order of God's providence 
happens to us. 

Fox there is no reaſon why we ſhould be patient, but 
what is as good and ſtrong a reaſon why we ſhould be 
thankful, It we were under the hands of a wiſe and 
good Phyſician, that could not miſtake, or do any thing 
to us, but what certainly tended to our benefit; u 
would not be enough to be patient, and abſtain from 
murmuring againlt ſuch a phyſician; but it would be 
as great a breach of duty and gratitude to him, not to 
be pleafed and thanktul for what he did, as it would be 
to murmur at him. 

Now this is our true ſtate with relation to God; we 
can't be ſaid ſo much as to believe in him, unleſs we be- 


lieve him to be of infinite wiſdom. Every argument 


therefore for patience under his diſpoſal of us, is a 
ſtrong an argument for approbation and thanktulnels 
for every thing that he does to us. And there needs no 
more to diſpoſe us to this gratitude towards God, than 
a full belief in him, that he is this being of infinite wil 
dom, love, and goodnels. 

Do but affent to this truth, in the fame manner as 
you aſſent to things of which you have no doubt, and 
then you will chearfully approve of every thing, that 
God has already approved tor you. 

Fox as you cannot poſſibly be pleaſed with the be. 
haviour of any perſon towards you, but becauſe it is tor 
your good, is wiſe in itſelt, and the effect of his love 
and goodneſs towards you; ſo when you are fatished 
that God does not only do that which is wife, and good, 
and kind, but that which is the effe d of an infinite wil- 
dom and love in the care of you; it will be as neceſla- 
ry, whilſt you have this faith, to be thankful and 
pleaſed with every thing which God chuſes for you, 4 
to with your own happinels. 

Warenevex therefore you find yourſelf diſpoſed 9 
uneafineſs or murmuring at any thing, that is the effed 
of God's providence over you, you muſt look upon 
yourſelf as denying either the wiſdom or goodnels d 
God. For every complaint neceſſarily ſuppoſes this. 
You would never complain of your neighbour, but that 
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ve vou ſuppoſe you can ſhew either his unti/e, unjuſt, or 
ice Wl unkind behaviour towards you. 
Now every murmuring, impatient refleQion under 
but Wl the providence of God, is the ſame accuſation of God. 
be A complaint always ſuppoſes #/! uſage. 
and Hence alſo you may fee the great neceſſity and pietv 
ins ok this thankful ſtate of heart, becauſe the want of it 
; it Minplies an accuſation of God's want either of wiſdom, 
om or goodneſs, in his diſpoſal of us. It is not theretore 
| be any high degree of perfeQion, founded in any uncom- 
% mon nicely of thinking, or refined notions, but a plain 
| be WM principle, founded in this plain belief, that God is a 
being of infinite wiſdom and goodnels. 
we Now this reſignation to the divine will, may be con- 
be- ¶ ſidered in two reſpeQs : Fir, As it ſignifies a thanktul 
ent ¶ approbation of God's general providence over the world. 
s a3 WM Secondly, As it fignifies 4 thankful acceptance of his par- 
nels W ticular providence over us. 
5 no Firſt, Every man is oy the law of his creation, by 
ban the firſt article of his creed, obliged to conſent to, and 
wil- acknowledge the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, in his 
general providence over the whole world. He is to be- 
r 4 lieve that it is the effect of God's great wiſdom and good- 
and Wneſs, that the world itfelf was formed at ſuch a parti— 
that cular time, and in ſuch a manner. That the general 
order of nature, the whole frame of things, is contrived 
be- Wand formed in the beſt manner. He is to believe that 
s tor God's providence over ſtates and kingdoms, times and 
love N ſeaſons, is all for the beſt. That the revolutions of ſtate, 
Shed Wand changes of empire, the riſe and fall of monarchies, 
00d, Wperſecutions, wars, famines and plagues, are all per- 
mitted, and conducted by God's providence, to the ge- 
eſſa · Nneral good of man in this ſtate of trial. 
A good man is to believe all this, with the ſame fut- 
neſs of aſſent, as he believes that God is in every place, 
tho' he either ſees, nor can comprehend the manner 
of his preſence. | 
Tais is a noble magnificence of thought, a true reli- 
gious greatneſs of mind. to be thus affected with God's 
general providence, admiring and magnifying his wil- 
dom in all things; never murmuring at the courſe of 
the world, or the ſtate of things, but looking upon all 
around, 
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around, at heaven and earth, as a pleaſed ſpectator; and 
adoting that inviſible hand, Which gave laws to all mo- 
tions, and over rules all events to ends ſuitable to the 


higheſt wiſdom and goodneſs. 


Ic 1s very common for people to allow themſelves 1 
great liberty in finding fault with ſuch things, as have 


only God for their cauſe, 

Every one thinks he may juſtly ſay, what a Twretch- 
ed abominable climate he lives in. This man is frequent- 
ly telling you, what a diſmal curſed day it is, and what 
intolerable ſeaſons we have. Another thinks he has ve- 
ry little to thank God for, that it is hardly worth his 
while to live in a world fo full of changes and revvly- 
tions. But thele are tempers of great impiety, and 
ſhew that religion has not yet its ſeat in the heart of 
thoſe that have them. 

Ir ſounds indeed much betier to murmur at the 
courle ot the world, or the ſtate of things, than to mur- 
mur at providence ; to complain of the ſeaſons and wea- 
ther, than to complain of God; but if theſe have no 
other cauſe but God and his providence, it is à poor di- 
flinEtion to ſay, that you are only angry at the things, 
but not al the Caule and director of them. 

How ſacred the whole frame of the world is, how 
all things ure to be conſidered as God's, and referred to 
him, is fully taught by our bleſſed Lord in the caſe of 
aaths But I ſay unto you, Swear net at all; neitber by 
heaven, for it is God's throne ; nor by the earth, for it 
is his footſtool ; neither by Jeruſalem, for it is the cih if 
the great King; neither ſhalt thou ſwear by thy beat, 
becauſ: thou canſi not make one hair white or black, Mat. 
v. 57. that is, becaule the whiteneſs or blackneſs of thy 
hair 1s not thine, but God's. 

Here you ſee all things in the whole order of n. 
ture, from the higheſt beavens to the ſmalleſt hair, ae 
always to be conſidered, not l{eparately as they are |" 
themlelves, but as in ſome relation to God. And it this 
be good reaſoning, thou ſhalt not ſwear by the earth. 
a city, or thy hair, becauſe theſe things are God's, and 
in a certain manner belong to him; is it not exactly 
itte ſame reaſoning to lay, Thou thalt not murmur 4 
the ſeaſons of the earth, the Rates of cities, yen the 
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change of times, becauſe all theſe things are in the 
hands of God, have him for their Author, are directed 
and governed by him to ſuch ends, as are moſt ſuitable 
to his wie providence. 

Ie you think you can murmur at the ſtate of things 
without murmuring at Providence, or complain of ſea- 
ſons without complaining of God; hear what our bleſ- 
ſed Lord ſays farther upon oaths : Whroſo ſhall ſwear by 
the altar, ſweareth by it, and by all things thereon : And 
whoſo ſhall ſwear by the temple, ſweareth by him that 
dwelleth therein; and be that ſhall ſavear by heaven, 
ſweareth by the throne of Gd, and by him that ſitteth 
thereon, Mat. xxiii. 20. 

Now does not this Scripture plainly oblige us to rea- 
fon after this manner: Whoſo murmurs at the courſe of 
the world, murmurs at God that governs the courle of 
the world. Whoſo repines at ſeaſens and weather, and 
ſpeaks impatiently of times and events, repines and 
ſpeaketh impatiently of God, who is the ſole Lord and 
Governor of times, ſeaſons, and events. 

As therefore when we think of God himſelf, we are 

to have no ſentiments but of praiſe and thankſgiving z 
ſo when we look at thoſe things which are under the. 
direction of God, and governed by his providence, we 
are to receive them with the ſame tempers of praile and 
gratitude. 
Ap tho! we are not to think all things right, and 
juſt, and lawful, which the Providence of God permits ; 
for then nothing could be unjuſt, becauſe nothing is 
without his permiſſion; yet we muſt adore God in the 
greateſt publick calamities, the moſt grievous perſecuti- 
ons, as things that are ſuffered by God, like plagues and 
famines, for ends ſuitable to his wiſdom and glory in the 
government of the world. 

THrexe is nothing more ſuitable to the piety of a rea- 
ſonable creature, or the ſpirit of a Chriſtian, than thus 
to approve, admire, and glorify God in all the acts of 
his general Providence ; conſidering the whole world as 
his particular family, and all events as direQed by his 
wiſdom. 

Every one ſeems to conſent to this, as an undenia- 


ble truth, That all things muff be as God pleaſes ; and is 
M 2 not 
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not this enough to make every man pleaſed with them 
himſelt? And how can a man be a peeviſh complainer 
of any thing that is the effect of Providence, but by 
ſhewing that his own /elf-will and ſelf-wwiſdom is of more 
weight with him, than the will and wiſdom of God! 
And what can Religion be ſaid to have done for a man, 
whoſe heart is in this ſtate ? 

For if he cavnot thank and praiſe God, as well in 
calamities ard fufferings, as in proſperity and happinels, 
he is ſo far from the piety of a Chriſtian, as he that on- 
ly loves them that loves him, is from the charity of a 
Chriſtiin. For to thank God only for ſuch things as 
you like, is no more a proper act ot piety, than to be- 
lieve only what you ſee, is an act of faith, 

Res1GxaT10N and thankſgiving to God are only ads 
of piety, when they are ads of faith, truſt, and confi- 
dence in the divine Goodneſs. 

Tus faith of Abraham was an act of true piety, be- 
caule it ſtopt at no difficulties, was not altered or leſ. 
ſened by any human appearances. It firſt of all carried 
him, againlt all ſhew of happineſs, from his own kin- 
dred and cquntry, into a ſtrange land, not knowing whi- 
ther he went It afterwards made him, againſt all ap- 
peararce of nature, when his body was dead, when he 
was about an hundred years old, depend upon the promiſe 
of God, being fully perſuaded, that what God hadpromiſed, 
be toads able to perform. It was this faith, that again! 
ſo many pleas of nature, ſo many appearances of reaſon, 
prevailed upon him to offer up Iſaac accounting 
that God was able to raiſe bim up from the dead, Heb. 
1. 17. 19 

Now this faith is the true pattern of chriſtian reſig- 
nation to the divine pleaſure; you are to thank and 
praiſe God, not only for things agreeable to you, that 
have the appearance of happineſs and comfort ; but 
when you are, like Abrabam, called from all appearance 
ot comfort, to be a pilgrim in a ſtrange land, to par! 
with an only ſen; being as fully perſuaded of the divine 
Goodneſs in all things that happen to you, as Arabas 
was of the divine promiſe, when there was the leg 
appearance of its being performed. 

Tuis is true chriſtian reſignation to God, which te- 
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quires no more to the ſupport of it, than ſuch a plain 
aſſurance ot the goodneſs of God, as Abraham had of 
his veracity. And if you atk yourſelf, what greater rea- 
ſon Abraham had to depend upon the divine Veracity, 
than you have to depend upon the divine Goodnels, 
you will find that none can be given. 

You cannot therefore look upon this as an unneceſ- 
ſary, high pitch of perfection, ſince the want of it im- 
plies the want not of any high notions, but of a plain 
and ordinary faith in the moſt certain doctrines both of 
natural and revealed Religion. 

Tuvs much concerning reſignation to the divine 
Will, as it Ggnifies a thankful approbation of God's ge- 
neral providence : It is now to be conſider'd, as it ſig- 
nifies a thankful acceptance of God's particular provi- 
dence over us. 

Every man is to conſider himſelf as a particular ob- 
ject of God's providence ; under the ſame care and pro- 
te ction of God, as if the world had been made for him 
alone. It is not by chance that any man is born at ſuch 
a time, of ſuch parents, and in ſuch place and condition. 
It is as certain, that every ſoul comes into the body at 
ſuch a time, and in ſuch circumſtances, by the expreſs 
defignment of God, according to ſome purpoſes of his 
Will, and for ſome particular ends ; this is as certain, 
as that it is by the expreſs deſignment of God, that 


{ ſome beings are Angels, and others are men. 


IT is as much by the counſel and eternal purpoſe of 


| God, that you ſhould be born in your particular ſtate, 
and that Jſaac (ſhould be the ſon of Abraham, as that 
| Gabriel ſhould be an angel, and Iſaac a man. 


Tux Scriptures afſure us, that it was by divine ap- 


| Pointment that our bleſſed Saviour was born at Bethle- 
bem, and at ſuch a time, Now altho' it was owing 


to the dignity of his perſon, and the great importance of 
bis birth, that thus much of the divine counſel was de- 
clar d to the world concerning the time and manner of 


u; yet we are as ſure from the ſame ſcriptures, that the 


time and manner of every man's coming into the world, 
is according to ſome eternal purpoſes and directions of di- 
vine Providence, and in ſuch time, and place, and cir- 
M3 cumſtances, 
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cumſlances, as are directed and governed by God fur 
particular ends ot has wiliom and goodnets. 

nis we are as certain of from plain revelation, as 
we Can be of any thing. For if we are told, that not a 
ſpar row falleth to the ground without ous heawveniy Father ;, 
can ally thing mours ftrong lv teach us, that much grea- 
ter beings, ſuch as human fouls, come not Into the 
world wihourt the care and direction of our heavenly 
Father. If it is fad. the wery hairs of your head are all 
numb-r'4 ; is it not to teach us, that nothing, not the 
{malleſt things imaginable, happen to us by chance ? 
But it the ſmalleſt things we can coneeive, are declared 
to be under the divine direction, need we, or can we 
be more plainly taught, that the greateR things of life, 
fuch as the manner of our coming into the world, our 
parents, the time, and other circumſtances of owr birth 
and condition, are all according to the eternal purpoſes, 
direction, and appointment of divine Providence. 

Wren the diſciples put this queſtion to our bleſſed 
Lord concerning the bhnd man, ſaying, Mafter, wwho did 
fin, this man, ov his parents, that he was born blind! 
He that was the eternal Wiſdom of God made this an- 
ſwer; Neither hath thi: man firmed, nor his parents; but 
that the works of God ſhoulil be made manifeſt in him. Jobn 
Iz. 2, 3. Plainly declaring, that the particular eircum- 
ſtances of every man's birth, the body that he receives, 
and the condition and Rt are of life imo which be is born, 
ire appointed by a fecret Providence, which directs all 
things to their particular times and feaſons, and manner 
of exiftence, that the wifdom and works of God may 
be made manifeſt in them all. 

As therefore it is thus certain, that we are what we 
are, as to birth, time, and condition of entering 1nt0 
the world; ſince all that is particular in our ſtate, is the 
effect of God's particulur providence over us, and in- 
tended for ſome particular ends both of his glory and 
our own happineſs ; we are, by the greateſt obligations 
of gratitude, called upon to conform and reſign our 
will to the will of God in all thefe refpe&s ; thankfully 
approving and accepting every thing that is particular 
in our ſtate ; praifing and glorify ing his name for our 
birth of ſuch parents, and in ſuch circumſtances of oe 
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and condition; being fully aſſured, that it was for ſome 
reaſons of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, that we were 
ſo born into ſuch particular ſtates of lite. 

Ir the man above mentioned was born blind, that 
the works of God might be manifefled in him, had he not 
great reaſon to praiſe God, for appointing him in ſuch a 
particular manner, to be the inſtrument of his glory ? 
And if one perſon is born here, and another there ; if 
one falls amongſt riches, and another into poverty; it 
one receives his fleſh and blood from theſe parents, and 
another from thoſe, for as particular ends, as the man 
was born blind; have not all people the greate(t reaſon 
to bleſs God, and to be thankful for their particular 
ſtate and condition, becauſe all that is particular in it, 
is as directly intended for the glary of God, and their 
own good, as the particular blindneſs ot that man, who 
3 7 born, that the works of God might be manifeſted in 

im 

How noble an idea does this give us of the divine 
Omniſcience preſiding over the whole warld, and go- 
verning ſuch a long chain and combination of ſeeming, 
accidents and chances, to the common and particular 
advantage of all beings ? So tbat all perſons, in ſuch a 
wonderful variety of cauſes, accidents, and events, 
ſhould all fall into ſuch particular ſtates, as were fore- 
ſeen, and fare-ordained to their beſt advantage, and ſo 
as to be maſt. ſerviceable to the wiſe and glarious ends 
of God's gavernment of all the world. 

Hap you been any thing elſe than what you are, you 
bad, alt things conſidered, been leſs witely provided for 
than you are now ; you had wanted ſome circumſtances 
and conditions, that ate beſt fitted to make yow happy 
yourſelf, and ſerviceable ts the glory of God. 

Coup you fee all that which Gad fees, alt that 
happy chain of cauſes and motives which are to move 
and invite you io a right courſe of life, you would lee 
ſomething ta make you like that ſtate you are in, as fi- 
ter for you than any ather. | . | 

Bor as you cannot ſee this, fo it is here that your 
Chriſtian faith. and tra in God, is to exerciſe itſelf. 
and render you as grate ful and thankful for che happi- 
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els of your ſtate, as if you ſaw every thing that con- 
triþutes to it with your own eyes. 

Bor now tt this is the Cale of every man in the 
world, thus bleſſed with ſome particular tate that is 
molt convenieim tor him, how reaſonable is it for every 
man to will that which God has already will'd for him? 
And by a pious taith and truſt in the divine Goodneſ,, 
thankfully adore and magnify that wiſe Providence, 
which he is ſure has made the beſt choice for him of 
thoſe things, which he could not chuſe for himſelf. 

Every uneaſineſs at our own ſtate, is founded upon 
comparing it with that of other people. Which is full 
as unreaſonable, as if a man in a drop/y ſhould be angry 
at thoſe that preſcribe different things to him, from thode 
which are preſcribed to people in health. For all the 
different ſtates of /ife are like the different Rates of 
diſeaſes, what is a remedy to one man in his ſtate, may 
be poiſon to another. 

So that to murmur becauſe you are not as ſome others 
are, is as if a man in one diſeaſe ſhould murmur that 
he is not treated like him that is in another ; whereas if 
he was to have his will, he would be kill'd by that, which 
will prove the cure of another, 

Ir is juſt thus in the various conditions of life ; if you 
give yourſelf up to uneaſineſs, or complain at any thing 
in your ſtate, you may, for ought you know, be fo un- 
grateful to God, as to murmur at that very thing, 
which is to prove the cauſe of your ſalvation. 

Hap you it in your power to get that which you think 
3s ſo grievous to want, it might perhaps be that very 


thing, which of all others would moſt expoſe you to 


eternal damnation. 


So that whether we conſider the infinite goodneſs of 
God, that cannot chuſe amiſs for us, or our own great 
ignorance of what is moſt advantageous to us, there can 


Oo 


be nothing fo reaſonable and pious, as to have no will 
but that of God's, and deſire nothing for ourſelves, in 
our perſen, our fate and condition, but that which the 
good providence of God appoints us. 

FasTHER, as the good providence of God thus intro- 
duces us into the world, into ſuch a ſtate and conditt- 
on of life, as are moſt convenient for us, ſo the ſame 
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nerring wiſdom orders all events and changes in the 
hole courſe of our hves, in fuch a manner, as to ren- 
er them the fitteſt means to exerciſe and improve our 


rue, 
NoTHIiNnG hurts us, nothing deſtroys us, but the ill 


CON. 


| the 
lat 15 


every : 2 , : 

hind e of that liberty with which God has intruſted us. 

iIrel; We are as ſure that nothing happens to us by chance, 

ence, W: (bat the world itſelf was not made by chance; we are 
5 


; certain that all things happen, and work together for 
ur good, as that God is goodneſs itfelf. So that a man 
35 as much reaſon to will every thing that happens to 
m, becauſe God vlls it, as to think that is wiſeſt, 
hich is directed by infinite wiſdom, 

Tuis is not cheating or ſoothing ourſelves into any 
le content, or imaginary happinels ; but is a ſatisfac- 
on grounded upon as great a certainy, as the being 
id attributes of God. 

For if we are right in believing God to act over us 
ith infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, we cannot carty 
ur notions of conformity and reſignation to the divine 
ill too high ; nor can we ever be deceiied, by think- 
2 that to be beſt for us, which God has brought up- 
n US. 

Fox the providence of God is not more concern'd in 
e government of night and day, and the varicty of 
em, than in the common courſe of events, that leem 
"ſt to depend upon the mere wills of inen. So that 
s as ſtrictly right, to look upon all worldly accidents 
d changes, all the various turns and alterations in 
ur own life, to be as truly the effects of divine Pro- 
ence, as the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, or the alie- 
tions of the ſeaſons of the year. As you are there- 
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of of ie always to adore the wifdom of Godin the direction 
great theſe things; ſo it is the ſame reaſonable duty, al- 


ys to magnify God, as an equal die oi of every thing 
at happens to you in the courſe of your own life. 

This holy reſignation and conformity of your will 
the will of God, being ſo much the rrue ſtate of 
ety, I hope you will think it proper io make your 
nſtant prayer applying to God for fo great a gift. 
hat by thus conſtantly praying for it, your heart may 
habitually diſpos'd towards it, and always in a ſtate 
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of readineſs to look at every thing as God's, and to! 
conſider him in every thing; that fo every thing that 
befals you, may be receiv'd in the fpirit of piety, and 
made a means of exerciſing ſome virtue, 

THEKE is nothing that ſo powerfully governs the 
heart, that fo ſtrongly excites us to wiſe and reaſona- 


ble actions, as a true ſenſe of God's preſence. But as 
we cannot fee, or apprehend the effence of God, 0 
nothing will ſo conſtantly keep us under a lively ſenſe 
ot the preſence of God, as this holy refignation, which 
attributes every thing io him, and receives every thing 
as from him. 

Coup we ſee a mir:cle from God, how would our 
thoughts be affected with an holy awe and veneration of 
his preſence ! But if we conſider every thing as God's 
doing, either by order or permifhon, we ſhall then be 
affected with common s, as they would be wh 
faw a miracle. 

Fqyr as there is nothing to affect you in a miracle, 
Put as it is the a#ion of God, and beſpeaks his preſence; 
{> when you conſider God, as ding in all things, and 
all events, then all things will become venerable to 
you, like miracles, and fill you with the ſame awtul fen 
uments of the divine preſence. 

Now you mult not reſerve the exerciſe of this pious 
temper, to any particular times or occaſions, or fancy 
how.refign'd you will be to God, if ſuch or ſuch tri 
ſhould happen. For this is amuſing yourſelf with tte 
notion or idea of reſignation inftead of the virtue itſelf 

Dow't therefore pleaſe yourſelf with thinking, bon 
piouſly you would act and Jubmir to God in a plague, 1 
famine, or perſecution ; bui be intent upon the perictt: 
on of the prefent day; and be affur'd, that the beſt wa) 
of thewing a true zeal, is io make /irtle things the 0c 
caſion of great prety. | 

Brolin therefore in the ſmalleſt matters, and mol 
ordinary occaſions, and accuſtom your rind to the dit 
ly exerciſe of this pious temper, in the loweſt occur 
rences of life, And when a contempt, an affront, 1 
little injury, loſs, or diſappointment, or the ſmalleſte 
vents oi every day, continually raiſe your mind to God 
in proper acts of reſignation, then you may juſtly hope, 
that you ſhall be numbet'd amongſt thoſe that 1 ie. 
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ſign'd and thankful to God in the greateſt trials and 
afflictions. 


HA. AXIL 


HE evening, which, according to the Scripture 

account, is call'd the tweltth, or luſt haur of the 

day, is a time fo proper for Devotion, that l ſuppoſe no- 

thing need be ſaid io recommend it as a ſeaſon of prayer, 
to all peaple that profeſs any regard to piety. 

As the labour and action of every (tate of life is ge- 
nerally over at this hour, ſo this is the proper time for 
every one to call himſelf to account, and review all 
his behaviour, from the firll action of the day. The 
neceſſity of this examination, is founded vpon the ne- 
ceſſity of repentance. For if it be neceſſary 10 repent 
of all our fins, it the guilt of uncepented fins fill con- 
tinue/Upen us, then it is necef{.ry, not only that all our 
fins, but the particular circumſtances and aggravations 
of them, be known and recollected, and brought to te- 
pentance. 

Tae Scripture faith, If we confeſs our fins, be ts 
faithful and juſt to forgive us our fins, and ta cleanſe us 
from all unrighteauſneſs. 1 lohn i, 9. Which is as much 
as to ſay, that then only our fins. are forgiven, and we 
cleans d trom the guilt and untighteouſneſs of them, 
when they are thus confeſs'd and repentcd of. 

Tung ſeems therefore io be the greatell neceſſiiy, 
that all our daily actions be conſtantly oblerv'd, and 
brought to account, left by a neghgence we load our- 
lelves with the guilt of untepented fins. 

Luis examination therefore of ourſelves every 
evening, is not only to be conſider'd as a commendal le 
rule, and fit for a wiſe man to oblerve ; but as ſome— 
thing that is as neceffary as a daily confeſſion and re- 
pentance of our fins ; becauſe this daily repentance is 
of very: little figni fication, and loſes all its chief bene- 
ft, unleſs it be a particular canfeffion and repentance of 
the fins of that day. This examination is necefſury 10 
repentance in the ſame manner as (me is neceilary ; 
you cannot repent or expreſs your ſorrow, unleſs you 
allow ſome time for it; nor can you repent, but fo jar 
as'you know what it is that you ate repenting of So that 

when 
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when it is ſaid, that it is neceſſary to examine and call 


your actions to account; it is only ſaying, that it is 


neceſſary to know what, and how many things you are 
to repent of. | 

You perhaps have hitherto only uſed yourſelf to 
confeſs yourſelf a ſinnet in general, and aſk forgiveneſs 
in the groſs without any particular remembrance, or con- 
irition for the particular fins of that day. And by this 
praQtice you are brought to believe, that the ſame ſhort, 
general form of confeſſion of fin in general is a ſufficient 
repentance for every day. 

SUPPOSE Another perſon ſhould hold, that a confeſ— 
ſton of our fins in general once at the end of every wwe} 
was ſufficient; and that it was as well to conteſs the 
fins of ſeven days all togeiher, as to have a particular 
1epentance at the end of every day. 

I xxow you ſufficiently (ee the unteaſonableneſs and 
'mpiery of this opinion, and that you. think it ealy 
*1,01gh to thew the danger and folly of it, 

Ver you cannot bring one argument againſt ſuch an 
oinion, but what will be as good an argument aguinit 
tuch a daily repentance, as does not call the particulur 
Vins of that day to a ſtrict account. 

For as you can bring no expreſs text of Scripture 
#23inft ſuch an opinion, but muſt take all your argu- 
ments from the nature of repentance, and the neceſſſity 
ol a particular repentance tor particular fins ; lo every 
argument of that kind, muſt as fully prove the necel- 
ſity of being very particular in our repentance of the 
ſins of every day. Since nothing can be juſtly ſaid a- 
gainſt leaving the ſins of the whole Tveek to be repented 
tor in the groß, but what may as juſtly be ſaid againſt 
a daily repentance, which conſiders the fins of that day 
only in the groſs. 

WovurLD you tell ſuch a man, that a daily confeſſion 
was neceſſary to keep up an abhorrence of fin, that the 
mind would grow harden'd and ſenſeleſs of the guilt of 
fin without it? And is not this as good a reaſon for re- 
quiring that your daily repentance be wery expreſs and 
particular for your daily (ins ? For if confeſſion is to 
raiſe an abhorrence of fin, ſurely that confeſſion which 
eonjiders and lays open your particular fins, that _ 

| | them 
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them to light with all their circumſtances and aggrava- 
tions, that requires a particular forrowtul acknowledg- 
ment of every fin, muſt in a much greater degree fill 
the mind with an abhorrence of fin, than that which 
only in one and the ſame form of words conteiles you 
only to be a ſinner in general. For as this is nothing 
but what the greateſt Saint may juſtly fay of himſelt, 
ſo the daily repeating of only ſuch a confeſſion, has no- 
thing in it to make you truly aſhamed of your own 
way of he. 

Ag Aix; muſt you not tell ſuch a man, that by leav- 
ing himſelf io ſuch a weekly, general confeſſion, he 
would be in great danger of forgetting a great many 
of his fins? But is there any ſenſe or force in this argu- 
ment, unleſs you ſuppoſe that our fins are all to be re- 
member'd, and brought to a particular repentance ? 
And is it not as neceflary, that our particular fins be 
not forgotten, but particularly remembered in our dai- 
ly, as in arepentance at any other time ? 

So that every argument for a daily confeſſion and re- 
pentance, is the fame argument for the contefſion and 
repentance of the particular /ins of every day. 

Becaust daily confeſſion has no other reaſon or ne- 
ceflity, but our daily fins; and therefore is nothing of 
what it ſliould be, but fo far as it is repentance and lor- 
rowful acknowledgment of the fins of the day. 

You would, I ſuppoſe, think yourſelf chargeable 
with great impiety, it you was to go to bed without 
confeſſing yourſelf to be a ſinner, and aſking pardon of 
God ; you would not think it ſufficient that you did fo 
yeſterday. And yet if without any regard to the pre- 
ſent day, you only repeat the fame form of words that 
you uled yeſterday, the fins of the preſent may juſtly 
be looked upon to bave had no repentance. For it the 
fins of the preſent day tequite a new confeſſion, it mult 
be ſuch a new confeflion, as is proper to itfelf. For it is 
the fate and condition of every day, that is to determine 
the ate and manner of your repentance in the evening z 
otherwiſe the ſame general form of words is rather an 


empty formality, that has the appearance of a duty, than 


ſuch a true performance of it, as is neceſſary io make it 
truly uſeful to you. 
Let 
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Laer it be ſuppoſed, that on a certain day you have 
been guilty of theſe ſins? that you have told a wain 
dye upon yourſelt, aſcribing ſomething falſely to your- 
ſelf through pride; that you have been guilty of de- 
traction, and indulg'd yourſelf in ſome degree of intem- 
perance. Let it be ſuppoſed, that on the next day 
you have lived in a contrary manner ; that you have 
neglected no duty of devotion, and been the reſt of 
the day innocently employed, in your proper buſineſc. 
Let it be ſuppoſed, that on the evening of both theie 
days you only uſe the ſame confeſſion in general, coli - 
dering it rather as a duty that is to be performed every 
night, than as a repentance that is to be ſuited to the 
particular ftate of the day. 

Can it with any reaſon be faid, that each day has 
had its proper repentance ? Is it not as good ſenſe to ſay, 
there is no difference in the guilt of theſe days, as to f 
that there need be no different repentance at the end of 
them ? Or how can each of them have its proper repen- 


| tance, but by its having a repentance as large, and ex- 


tenſive, and particular, as the guilt of each day? 

AGcain; Let it be ſuppoſed, that in that day, when 
you have been guilty of the three notorious fins above- 
mentioned, that in your evening repentance, you had 
only called one of them to mind: I it not plain, that 
the other two are unrepented of, and that theretcie 
their guilt (tilt abides upon you? So that you are thn 
in the ſtate of him, who commits. bimfelt to the night 
without the repentance for ſuch -a day, as had betrayed 
him into two ſuch great fins. | 

Now theſe are not needleſs particulars, or ſuch 
ſcrupulous niceties, as a man need not trouble himſelf 
about; but are fuch plain truths, as effentially concen 
the very liſe of piety. For if repentance is necetfary, 
it is full as neceſſary that it be rightly performed, and 
in due manner. | W417. 1 
Ax | have entered into all theſe particulars, only to 
fſhew you in the plaineſt manner, that examination, and 
a careful review of all the actions of the day, is not on- 
ly to be looked upon as a good rule, but as ſomething 
as neceſſary as repentanee itſelf. 

Ir a man is to account for his expences at night, 
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can it be thought a needlefs exactneſs in him, to take 
notice of every particular expence in the day ? 

Anp if a man is to repent of his fins at night, can it 
be thought too great a piece of ſcrupulofity i in him, to 
know and call to mind what fins he is to repent of ? 

FARTHER ; Tho' n ſhould be granted, that a con- 
feſſion in general may be a ſufficient repentance for the 
end of fuch days, as have only the unavoidable frail- 
ties of our nature to lament ; yet even this fully proves 
the abſolute neceſſity of this ſelf. examination : for 
without this examination, who can know that he has 
gone through any day in this manner? 

AGAIN ; An evening repentence, which thus brings 
all the actions of the day to account, is not only neceſ- 
{ary to wipe off the guilt of fin, but is alſo the moſt cer- 
tain way to amend and perfect our lives. 

For it is only fuch a repentance as this, that touch- 
es the heart, awakens the conſcience, and leaves an 
horror and deteſtation of fin upon the mind. 

For inftance ; If it fhould happen, that upon any 
particular evening, all that you could charge yourfetf 
with ſhould be this; wis. a Hh, negligent performance 
of your devotions, or too much. time ſpent in an 7m- 
pertinent converſation ; if the unreafona blenefs of theſe 
things were fully reflected upon, and acknowledged ; if 
you was then to condemn yourſelf betore God for 
them, and implore his pardon and aſſiſting grace, what 
could be ſo likely a means to prevent your "falling into 
the fame faults the next day ? 

Ox if you ſhould fall into them again the next day; 
yet if They were again brought to the ſame exanrinati- 
on and condemnation in the preſence: of God, their 
happening again would be'ſuch a proof to you of your 
own folly and weakneſs, would cauſe fuch a pain and re- 
morſe in your mind, and fill you with ſuch fame and 
confuſion at yourfelf, as would in all probability make 
you exceedingly deſirous of greater perfection. 

Now in the caſe of repeated fins, this would be rhe 
certain benefit thar we ſhould receive from this exami- 
nation and confeſſion; the mind would thereby be 
made humble, full of forrow and deep compunction, 
and by degrees forced into an amendment. 

WurkkEaAs a formal, general confeſſion, that is only 

eonſide red 
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conſidered as an evening duty, that overlooks the par- 
ticular miſtakes of the day, and is the ſame whether 
the day be ſpent ill or well, has little or no effe& upon 
the mind; a man may uſe ſuch a daily confeſſion, and 
yet go on a ſinning and confteſling all his life, without 
any remorſe of mind, or true deſire of amendment. 

Fox if your own particular fins are left out of your 
confeſſion, your conteſſing of fin in general has no more 
effect upon your mind, than if you had only confeſſed, 
that all men in general are inner. And there is no- 
thing in any conteſſion to ſhew that it is yours, but ſo 
far as it is a ſelf-accuſation, not of fin in general, or 
ſuch as is common to all others, but of ſuch particulur 
fins, as are your own proper ſhame and reproach. 

No other confeſſion, but ſuch as thus diſcovers and 
accuſes your own particular guilt, can be an act ot true 
ſorrow or real concern, at your own condition. And 
a confetſion that is without this ſorrow and compunQion 
of heart, has nothing in it, either to atone for paſt fins, 
or to produce in us any true reformation and amend- 
ment of lite. 

To proceed: In order to make this examination ſtill 
f,rther beneficial, every man ſhould oblige himſelf ro a 
certain method in it. As every man has ſomething par- 
ticular in his nature, itronger inclinations to ſome wices 
than others, ſome infirmines that tick cloſer to him, and 
harder io be conquered than others; and as it is as ealy 
for every man to know this of himſelf, as to know 
whom he likes, or diſlikes; lo it is highly neceſſary, 
that theſe particularities of our natures and tempers 
ſhould never eſcape a ſevere trial at our evening repen- 
tance : I ſay, a ſevere trial, becauſe nothing but a ri- 
gorous ſeverity againſt theſe natural tempers, is ſuffici- 
ent to conquer them. | 

Trey are the rig#t eyes, that are not to be ſpared; 
but to be plucked out, and caſt from us. For as they 
are the infirmities of nature, ſo they have the ſtrength 
of nature, and muſt be treated with great oppoſition, 
or they will ſoon be too ſtrong for us. 

He therefore, who knows himſelf moſt of all fub- 
je ct io anger and paſſion, mult be very exad and conſtant 


in his examination of his temper every evening. He 
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muſt find out every flip that he has made of that kind, 
whether in thought, or word, or action; he muſt ame, 
and reproach, and accuſe himſelſ before God, foi every 
thing that he has ſaid or done in obedience to his paſſi- 
on. He muſt no more allow himſelt to torget the 
examination of this temper, than to forget his whole 
Prayers. 

Acain; If you find that wanity is your prevailing 
temper, that it 1s always putting you upon the adorn- 
ment of your perſon, and catching every thing that com- 
pliments Or flatters your abilities, never ſpate or toiget 
this temper in your evening examinations; but contels, 
to God every vanity of thought, or word, or action, 
that you have been guilty of, and put yourklf to all 
the ſhame and confuſion lor it that you can. 

In this manner ſhould all people a& with regard to 
their chief frailty, to which their nature moſt inclines 
them. And though it ſhould not immediately do all 
that they could wiſh, yet by a conſtant practice it 
-vy certainly in a ſhort time produce its defired 
effect. 

FARTHER; As all ſtates and employments of life 
have their particular dangers and temptations, and expoſe 
people more to ſome fins than others, ſo every man 
that withes his own improvement, ſhould make it a 
neceſſary part of his evening examination, to conſider 
row he has avoided, or fallen into ſuch fins as are moſt 
common to his ſtate of life. 

For as our buſineſs and condition of life has great 
ower over us, ſo nothing but ſuch watchtulneſs as 
dis can (ſecure us from thoſe temptations to which it 
ally expoſes us. 

THe poor man, from his condition of life, is always 
n danger of repining and uneafineſs ; the rich man is 
noſt expoſed to ſenſuality and indulgence; the tradeſ- 
un to lying and unreaſonable gains; the ſcholar to 
ride and vanity ; ſo that in every ſtate of lite, a man 
ould always, in his examination of himſelf, have a 
Int eye upon thoſe faults, to which his ſtate of life 
bolt of all expoſes him. 

AGAIN; As it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that every 
00d man has enter'd into, or at leaſt propos'd io 77 

ſeit 
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ſelf, ſome metbo of holy living, and fet himſelf ſons 


ſuch rules to obſerve, as are not common to other peg. 


ple, and only known to himſelf ; fo it ſhould be a con} 


ſtant part of his night recollection, to examine how, 
and in what degree, he has obſerv'd them, and to re- 


proach himſelf before God, for every neglect of them. | 


By rules, I here mean, ſuch rules as relate to the 


well- ordering of our time, and the bufineſs of our com- 


mon life. Such rules as preſcribe a certain order to all 


that we are to do, our buftneſs, devotian, mortificatiuns,! 
readings, retirements, converfatton, meals, refreſbmant,} 


ſleep, and the like. 

Now as good rules relating to all theſe things, are 
certain means of great improvement, and tuch as all 
ſerious Chriſtians mult needs propoſe to thernieives, ſo 


they will hard y ever be obſerved to any purpoſe, un- 
leſs they are made the conſtant ſubjef of our evening] 


examination. 
Laftly, You are not to content yourſelf with a haſty, 


ral review of the day, but you muſt enter upon it 


with deliberation ; begin with the f a&ion of th 
day, and proceed, ſtep by ſtep, through every particu 


lar matter that yaw have been concerned in, and ſo let 


no time, place, or action, be overlooked. 


An examination. thus managed, will in a little time 


make you as different from yourſelf, as a wviſe man! 
different from an idior. It will give you fuch a new 
neſs of mind, ſuch a ſpirit of wifdom, and dehre of per 
fection, as you was an intire firanger is before. 
Tuus much concerning the evening examinatim 


| rROCEE OH now to lay before you ſuch conſiderate 


ons as may fill your mind with a jult dread and horro 


of all fin, and help you to confeſs your own in the io 


paffionate contrition and forrow of heart. 

ConsiDper fort, how odious all fin is to God, wi! 
x mighty baſeneſs it is, and how abominable it rence! 
ſinners. in the fight af God. That it is fin alone h 


makes the great difference betwixt an angel and tut 


devil; and that every ſinner is, fo far as be ſins. 


friend of the devil's, and carrying on his work ag ein! 


God. That ſin is a greater blemiſh and defilement e 
the ſoul, than any filth or difeale is a defilement of 'l 


body 
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Jy. And to be content to live in fn, is a much 
rreater baſenefs, than to deſite to wallow in the mite, 


[ons 
peo-| 


mY 7 love any bodily impurity. 
we Coxns1DER how you mutt abhor a creature that de- 
U MW lighted in nothing but filth and nattinets, that hated 
n Werery thing that was decent and clean; and let this 
A _ each you to apprehend, how odious that foul that de- 
wr lwhts in nothing but the impurity of fin, muſt appear 
_ Wl un'o God. 
n Fox all fins, whether of ſenſuality, pride, or falſe- 
n ,, or any other irregular paſſion, are nothing elie but 
„ elde filth, and impute diſe aſes of the rational toul. And 
„ i” righteouſneſs is nothing elſe but the purity, the de- 
_ [57 the beauty and perfection of that ſpirit, which is 
Un- nde in the image of God. 
m_ A; Learn what horror you ought to have for 
e guilt of fin, from the greatneſs of that atonement 
50% which has been made for it. i 
50 Goo made the world by the breath of his mouth, 
10 ea word ſpeaking; but the redemption of the world 


has been a work of longer labour. 

How eafily God can create things, we learn from 
the firſt chapter of Geneſis; bur how difficult it is for 
nfinite mercy to forgive fins, we learn from that ce 
nne ment, thoſe bloody ſacrifices, thoſe gains and penan- 
, thoſe ſickneſfes and deaths, which all muſt be under- 
gone e before the guilty ſinner is fit to appear in the 
he ſe nce of God. 

Pov bx theſe great truths: That the Son of God 
was forced to become man, to be partaker of all our 
nhcmities ; to undergo a poor, painful, miterable, and 
contemptible liſe; to be perſecuted, hated, and at Jait 
tiled to a croſs, that by ſuch ſufferings he might ren- 
der God provitious to that nature in which he ſuffered. 

Tur all the bloody facrifices and atonements of 
he Jerviſb law, were to repreſent the neceſſity of this 
peat ſacrifice, and the great diſpleaſure God bore to 
inners. 

Taar the world is ftill under the curſe of fin, and 
ertain marks of God's diſpleaſure at it; fuch as famines, 
ſlagues, tempeſts, ſickneſs, diſeaſes, and deaths. 

0NSIDER that all the ſons of Am are to go through 
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a painful, ſickly life,denying and mortifying their natur 
appetites, and crucifying, the luſts of the fleſh, in ore 
to have a ſhare in the atonement of our Saviour's deat 

Tur all their penances and felt-denials, all thei 
tears and repentance, are only made available by thy 
great Interceſſion, which is (till making tor them at (| 
right hand of God. 


ConsiDER theſe great truths; that this my/tericy 


redemption, all theſe ſacrifices and ſufferings, both g 
God and man, are only to remove the guilt of fin; an 
then let this teach you with what tears and contrition 
you ought to purge yourſelf from it. 

AFTER this general conſideration of the guilt of fin 
which has done ſo much miſchief to your nature, ani 
expoſed it to ſo great puniſhment, that made it fo oc 
ous to God, that nothing leis than ſo great an atone 
ment of the Son of God, and fo great repentance c 
our own can reſtore us to the divine favour : | 

Co xs iD ER next your own particular ſhare in the gui 
of fin. And if you would know with what zeal yo 
ought to repent yourſelf, conſider how you would es 
hort another ſinner to repentance; and what repe 
tance and amendment you would expect from hin 
whom you judged to be the greateſt inner in the u 

Now this cafe every man may juſtly reckon 100 
his own. And you may fairly look upon yourlel! | 
be the greateſt ſinner that you &noww in the world, 

Fox though you may know abundance of people! 
be guilty of ſome groſs ſins, with which you cant 
charge yourſelf, yet you may juſtly condemn you 
as the greateſt ſinner that you 4152. And that tor the 
following reaſons : 

Firſt, Becauſe you know more of the folly of 90 
own heart, than you do of other people's; and ed 
charge yourſelf, with various fins, that you only k 
of yourſelf, and cannot be ſure that other ſinners 4 
guilty of them. So that as you know more of ! 
folly, the baſeneſs, the pride, the deceitfulneſs and nt! 


gence of your own heart, than you do of any one's el! 


ſo you have juſt reaſon to conſider yourſelf as the great 
elt ſinner that you know: Becauſe you know more 
the greatneſs of your own fins, than you do of ol 
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Secondly, The greatneſs of our guilt ariſes chiefly 
om the greatneſs of God's goodneſs towards us, from 
he particular graces and bleſſings, the favours, the /ights 
nd in/{rufions that we have received from him. : 
Now as theſe graces and bleſſings and the multi- 
ade of God's favours towards us, are the great aggra- 
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at ons of our fins againſt God, fo they are only known 
* p ourſelves. And theteſote every ſinner knows more of 
— ne pe of his own guilt, than he does of other 
. of * = confequently may juftly look upon him- 
i | to be the greateſt ſinner that he knows. 

How good God has been to other ſinners, what 
of bo git and inſirudion he has vouchſafed to them; what 
3 eſſings and graces they have received from him ; how 
* ten he has tuoch'd their hearts with holy inſpirations, 
* —— tell. But all this you know ot yourſelf; 
oe . ore you know greater aggravations of your own 

wilt, and are able to charge yourſelf with greater in- 
Wo ratitude, than you can charge upon other people. | 
oy Axpo this is the reaſon, why the greateſt ſaints have 
4 all ages condemned themielves as the greatcſt ſinners, 
* 33 knew ſome aggravations of their own fins, 
— they could not know of other people's. 

_ Tae right way therefore to fill your heart with true 
* pmtrition, and a deep ſenſe of your own fins, is this: 
"(elf 1 du are not to conſider, or compare the outward form 
" courſe of your life, with that of other people's and 
— en think yourſelf to be leſs ſinſul than they, becauſe 
92 1 courſe of your life is leſs ſinful than theirs. 

— 4 in order to know your own guilt, you muſt con- 
A your own particular circumſtances, your health, 

ur ſickneſs, your youth, or age, your particular calling 

BY happineſs of your education, the degrees of light and 
od 1 that you have received, the good men that you 
1y kno 5 _—_ d with, the admonitions that you have had, 
* 8 . 5 that you have read, the numberleſs mul- 
> of ie rece; vine bleſſings, graces, and favours that you 
W * — , the good motions ot grace that you have 
—— Ee. e reſolutions of amendment that you have of- 
ie gegen oo, and the checks of conſcience that you have 


more Fo . . . 
* it is from theſe circumſtances that every one 
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is to ſtate the meaſure and greatneſs of his own ml. A 
And as you know only thele circumſtances of your ou vill 
fins, fo you muſt neceſſarily know how to charge you vs v« 
lelf with higher degrees of guilt, than you can char and 


upon other people. BW 
God Almighty knows greater ſinners, it may be, tha Fc 


you are; becauſe he fees and knows the circumitancy 
of all mens fins: But your own heart, if it is faithtul it 
you, can diſcover no guilt fo great as your own; | 
cauſe it can only fee in you thoſe circumſtances, of 
which great part of the guilt of fin is founded. 


You may fee fins in other people, that you can H 
charge upon yourſelf ; but then you know a number of nan 
circumſtances of your own guilt, that you cannot la many 
to their charge. man) 

Ax p perhaps that perſon that appears at ſuch a di chech 
ſtance from your virtue, and ſo odious in your eye you ' 
would have been much betet than you are, had he beef cile « 
altogether in your circumſtances, and received all thi great 
ſame favours and graces from God that you have. Wl VW 

Tuis is a very humbling reflection, and very prop eben 
for thoſe people to make, who meaſure their virtue, bi vratl 
comparing the outward courſe of their lives with that OF ver: 
other people's. | nice 

Fox look at whom you will, however different fro cat 
you in his way of life, yet you can never know that £2 
has reſiſted ſo much divine grace as you have; or th nin 
in all your circumſtances, he would not have be Jvu ! 
much truer to his duty than you are. o bet 

Now this is the reaſon why I defir'd you to conſid. 
how you would exhort that man to canfeſs and bev Ti 
his ſins, whom you looked upon to be one of the great 
e ſinners. be wh 

Because if you will deal juſtly, yon muſt fx . 
charge at home, and look no farther than yourſelf. ling 
God has given no one any power of knowing the pte 
greatneſs of any fins, but his own: and therefore Ein 
greateſt ſinner that every one knows, is himſelf. ind b 

You may eaſily ſee how ſuch a one in the outw cb : 
courſe of his life breaks the laws of God; but then) Nays 
can never ſay, that had you been exactly in all his c and n 


cumſtances, that you ſhould not have broken them me 
than he has done. A $ERI0 
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evil Asestous and frequent reflection upon theſe things, 
ow will mightily tend to humble us in our own eyes, make 
your vs very apprehenſive of the greatneſs of our own guilt, 
bar 4" bc tender in cenſuring and condemning other 
peo E. 


, that 


Fox who would dare to be ſevere againſt other peo- 
tance ple, when, for aught he can tell,the ſeverity of God may 
\tul de more due to him, than to them? Who would exclaim 


\; bel zgainſt the guilt of others, when he conſiders that he 


es, O knows more of the greatnels of his own guilt, than be 
does of theirs ? 
canndl How often you have reſiſted God's holy Spirit; how 
nber Ml many motives to goodneſs you have diſregarded ; how 
not af many particular bleſſings you have fin'd againſt ; how 
many good relolutions you bave broken; how many 
h a dM checks and admonitions of conſcience you have ſtifled, 
i eye you very well know: But how often this has been the 
he bee caſe of other ſinners, you know not. And therefore the 
all coli greateſt finner that you know, mutt be yourſelt. 
ve. | WHENEVER therefore you are angry at fin or ſinners, 
prop vhenever you read or think of God's indignation and 
1ve, vrath at wicked men, let this teach you io be the moſt 
that YZ vere in your cenſure, and moſt humble and comrite 
Wn the acknowledgment and confeſſion of your own fins, 
nt fro becauſe you know of no ſinner equal to yourtelf. 
that WY L2/iy, Lo conclude this chapter: Having thus exa- 
or th nin'd and confels'd your fins at this hour of the evening, 
ve be ou mult afterwards look upon yourſelf, as (till oblig'd 
o betake yourlelf to prayer again juſt before you go to 
con 
d beu The ſubject that is moſt proper for your prayers at 
he greif bat time, is death. Let your prayers therefore then 
de wholly upon it, reckoning up all the dangers, un- 
ſt H (WM fa7ntres, and terrers of death; let them contain every 
If ling that can affect and awaken your mind into juſt 
the H pprehbenſions of it. Let your petitions be all tor right 
efore M kauments of the approach and importance of death; 
. ind beg of God, that your mind may be poſſeſſed wih 


outwai ech a ſenſe of its nearneſs, that you may have it al- 
then yvays in your thoughts, do every thing as in ſight of it, 
11 his and make every day, a day of preparation for it. 

1em me [34411 REPRESENT 
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REPRESENT to your imagination, that your bed i; 
your grave; that all things are ready tor your inter- 
that you are to have no more to do with this 


ment; 5 
world; and that it will be owing to God's great meicy 


if you ever (ee the light of the Sun again, or have ano. | 


ther day to add to your works of piety. 


Anp then commit yourſelt to fleep, as into the hands 


of God; as one that is to have no more opportunities 
of doing good ; but is to awake amongſt ſpirits that are 
ſeparate trom the body, and waiting tor the judgment 


of the laſt great day. 
Sucu a ſolemn reſignation of yourſelf into the hands 


of God every evening, and parting with all the world, 
as if you were never to ſee it any more, and all this in 
the filence and darkneſs of the night, is a practice that 


will ſoon have excellent effects upon your ſpirit. 
Fox this time of the night, is exceeding proper for 
ſuch prayers and meditations; and the likenets which 


ſleep, and darkneſs, have to death, will contribute very | 
much to make your thoughts about it the more deep | 
So that J hope you will not let a time, 
ſo proper for ſuch prayers, be ever paſs d over without 


and affecting. 


them. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


Have now finiſhed what I intended in this Treatiſe, 
I have explained the nature of devotion, both as it 
gnifies a life devoted to God, and as it ſignifies a regu- 
lar method of daily prayer. I have now only to add a 
word or two in recommendation of a lite governed by 
this ſpirit of devotion. | 
Fox though it is as reaſonable to ſuppoſe it the de- 
fire of all Chriſtians to arrive at Chrittian Perfection, 3s 
to ſuppoſe, that all ſick men deſite to be reltored 10 per- 
fe health; yet experience ſhews us, that nothing wants 
more to be preſs'd, repeated, and forc'd upon our 
minds, than the plaineſt rules of Chriſtianity. 


ſig 


CuRIS TITAN perfection itſeſt is ty'd to no particular 
form of life; but is to be attained, tho' not with the 


ſame eaſe, in every ſtate of life. 


Tuis has been fully aſſerted in another place; whers 
It 
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it has been ſhewn that Chriſtian perſection calls no one 
(neceſſarily) to a cloyſter, but to the full performance of 
thoſe duties, which are neceſſary 58 all Chriſtians, and 


y ll common to all ſtates of life. Chriſt. Perfect. p. 2. 
o- So that the whole of the matter is plainly this: Vir- 
WM cinity, voluntary poverty, and ſuch other reftraints of 
ds fu things, are not neceſſary to Chriſtian perfection; 
es but are much to be commended in thoſe, who chuſe 
re them as helps and means of a more ſafe and ſpeedy arrival 
nt at It. 
Ir is only in this manner, and in this ſenſe, that I 
ids Fl would recommend y particularity of lie; not as if 


1d, perfection conſiſted in it, but becauſe of its great ten- 
in dency to produce and ſupport the true ſpirit of Chriſtian 
bat perfection. 

WM Bur the thing which is here preſs'd upon all, is a 
for life of great and /tri devotion ; which, I think, has 
ich deen ſufficiently ſhewn to be equally the duty and hap- 
ery Wl pineſs of all orders of men. Neither is there any thing 
jeep in any particular ſtate of life, that can be juſtly pleaded 
me, s a reaſon for any abatements of a devout ſpirit. 
10ut BuT becauſe in this po/zte age of ours, we have fo 
liv'd away the ſpirit of devotion, that many ſeem afraid 
even to be ſuſpected of it, imagining great devetion to 
be great bigotry; that is founded in ignorance and 
poyyneſs of ſpirit, and that little, weak, and dejected 
minds are generally the greateſt proficients in it. 


as 1 It ſhall here be fully ſhewn, that great devotion is 
'egu- Wil the nobleſt temper of the greateſt and noble/t fouls 3 and 
bat they who think it receives any advantage from ig- 
:d by BY t:rance and poorneſs of ſpirit, are themieives not a little, 


but entirely ignorant of the nature of devotion, the na- 
ture of God, and the nature of themſelves. 


Dn, 28 PeoPLE of fine parts and learning, or of great know- 
d per- ledge in worldly matters, may perhaps think it bard to 
wants 


haye their want of devotion charged upon their igna- 
Ance. But if they will be content to be try'd by rea- 
bn and ſeripture, it may ſoon be made appear, that 
want of devotion, wherever it is, either amongſt the. 
earned or unlearned, is founded in groſs ignorance, and 
ie greateſt blindneſs and inſenfibility that can happen to 
rational creature. 
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Arp that devotion is fo far from being the effe&, of 
a Viele ard dejefted mind, that it muſt and will be al. 1 f 
ways higheſt in the moſt per ſect natures, 4 


Axb firj// Who reckons it a ſign of a poor, littl: 
miud, fo: a man to be full of remerence and duty to his 
parents, to have the trueſt /ave and honour for his friend. 


or to excel in the higheſt inſtances of gratitude to his be h 
nefaftor ? 
Are not theſe tempers in the higheft degree in the M © 
molt exalted and perfect minds ? | 1 
Anp yet what is high devotion, but the higheſt exer. 
cile of thele teinpers, of duty, reverence, love, honour, 7 
and gratitude to the amiable, glorious parent, friend, ] 
and benefactor of all mankind ? _ 
Is it a true greatneſs of mind, to reverence the au. wh 
thority of your parents, to fear the diſpleaſure of you WM / 
friend, to dread the reproaches of your benefaQtor ? An * | 
muſt not this fear and dread, and reverence, be mud : 
more juſt, and reaſonable, and honourable, when the mp 
are in the higheſt degree towards God? . 
Now as the higher theſe tempers are, the more 3 , 
they eſteemed amongſt men, and are allowed to be“ 3 


much the greater proofs of a true greatneſs of mind; 
the higher and greater theſe ſame tempers are toward juſt 
God, ſo much the more do they piove the nobility, et 


cellence, and greatneſs of the mind. _ 
So that ſo long as duty to parents, love to friend: * 
and gratitude to benefaQors, are thought great and li A 
nourable tempers ; devotion, which is nothing elſe b an 
duty, love, and gratitude to God, mult have the hig ſt 
eſt place amongſt our higheſt virtues. Ia 


Ir a prince out ot his mere goodneſs ſhould ſend you conf, 
pardon by one of his /awes, would you think it a pa 4 


of your duty to receive the ſave with marks of 0 " 
eſteem, and gratitude for his great kindneſs, in bringir "ip 1 
you fo great a gift: and at the ſame time think it burt 
meanneſs and poorneſs of ſpirit, to ſhew- love, eſteem al uon ; 
gratitude to the Prince, who of his own goodneſs ſte A 


ſent you the pardon ? ;: | 
AxDp yet this would be as reaſonable, as to ſuppo 
that love, eſteem, honour, and gratitude, are ns 


tempers, and inſtances of a great ſoul, when they 3 
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, of paid to our fellow-creatures ; but the effects of a poor, 
al- ignorant, dejected mind, when they are paid to God. 
FaRTHER ; T'hat part of devotion which expreiles 
10 itſelf in ſorrowful confeſſion, and penetential tears of a 
his broken and contrite heart, is very far from being any 
end, ſign of a /ittle and ignorant mind. 
le- Fox who does not acknowledge it an inſtance of 
an ingenuous, generous and brave mind, to acknowledge 
| the a fault, and aſk pardon for any offence? And are not 
the fne/t and mii improved minds, the molt remarkable 
avg tor this excellent ternper ? 
1 Is it not alſo allow'd that the ixgenuiy and excel. 
ien lence of a man's ſpirit is much ſhewn, when his ſorrow 
and indignation at himſelt riſes in proportion to the fol- 
ca i ok his crime, and the goodneſs and greatneſs of the 
YOu perſon he has offended ? | 
? An Now if things are thus, then the greater any man's 
* mind is, the more he knows of God and himſelt, the 


more will he be diſpos'd to proſtrate himſelf before God 
in all the Humbleſt acts and expreſſions of repentance. 
Ap the greater the ingenuity, the generoſity, jug - 
ment, and penetration of his mind 1s, the more will he 
exerciſe and indulge a paſſionate, tender ſenſe of God's 
juſt diſpleaſure ; and the more he knows of the great- 
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ty, eig neſs, the goodneſs, and perfection of the divine nature, 
de fuller of ſhame any confuſion will he be at his own 

friena aas and ingratitude. 

— , AnD on the other hand, the more du and ignorant 

Ee « 


any ſoul is, the more baſe and ungenerous it naturally is, 
the more ſenſeleſs it is of the goodneſs and puricy of God; 
ſo much the more averſe will it be to all acts of humble 
1d Jog confeffion and repentance. 
it a ph DevorT1on therefore is ſo far from being beſt ſuited 
of 109 to little ignorant minds, that a true elevation of foul, a 
bring lively ſenſe of honour, and great kn2Wwledge of God and 
hink | SWourſelves, ate the greatelt natural helps that our devo- 
teem A tion hath. 
eſs ire Arp on the other hand, it ſhall here be made ap- 
pear by variety of arguments, that indevotion is found— 
ed in the moſt exceſſive ignorance. 

And, Fir. Our Lord, and his apoſtles, were emi- 
nent inſtances of great and frequent devotion. . 
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if we will grant (as all Chriſtians muſt grant) that their 
great devotion was founded in a true knowledge of the 
nature of devotion, the nature of God, and the nature 
of man; then it is plain, that all thoſe that are inſen- 


ſible of the duty of devotion, are in this exceſſive late ! 


of ignorance, they neither know God, nor themſelves, 
nor devotion. 

For if a right knowledge in theſe three reſpects, 
produces great devotion, as in the caſe of our Saviour 
and his apoſtles, then a neglect of devotion muſt be 
chargeable upon 1gnorance. 

Acain: How comes it that moſt people have re- 
courle to devotion, when they are in ſickneſs, Giltrels, 
or fear of death ? Is it not becauſe this (tate ſhews them 
more of the want of God, and their own weakneſs, than 
they perceive at other times ? Is it not becauſe their in. 
hrmities, their approaching end, convinces them of 
ſome thing, which they did not half perceive before: 

Now if devotion at thele ſeaſons, is the effect of a 
better knowledge of God, and ourſelves, then the neg- 
lect of devotion at other times, is always owing to great 
1znorance of God and ourſelves. 

FarTHER: As indevotion is ignorance, ſo it is the 
moſt /hameful ignorance, and ſuch as is to be charged 
with the preatefl folly. 

Tuts will fully appear to any one that conſiders 
by what rules we are 10 judge of the excellency of any 
knowledge, or the ſhamefulneſs of any ignorance. 

Now knowledee itielt would be no excellence, nor ig- 
norance any refroach io us, but that we are rational 
creatures. 

Bor if this be true, then it ine plainly, that 
that knowledge which 1> molt ſuitable to our rational 
nature, and which moſt concerns us, as ſuch, to know, 
is our higheſt, fineſt knowledge; and that ignorance 
winch relates to things that are moſt effential | to us, a8 
rational creatures, and which we. are molt concerned 
to know, is, of all others, the moſt gr and ſhameful 
ignorance. 

Ir therefore there be any things that concern us 
more than others, if there be any truths that are more 
to us than all others, he that has the fulleſt n, 
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of theſe things, that ſees theſe truths in the c/eare/, 
. ongeſ/t light, has, of all others, as a rational creatures 
the cleareſt underſtanding, and the ſtrongeſt parts. 

Ir therefore our relation to God, be our greatef} re— 
lation, if our advancement in his favour be our h:ighe/t 
advancement, he that has the higheſt noticns of the ex- 
cellence of this relation, he that moſt frongly perceives 
the highefl worth, and great walue of holineſs and vir- 
tue, that judges every thing little, when compared with 
It, proves himſelf to be maiter of the beſt, and moſt e- 
cellent knowledge. 

Ir a judge had fine ſkill in painting, architefure, and 
muſick, but at the ſame time had groſs and confuſed no- 
tions of equity, and a poor, dull apprehenſion of the 
value of juſlice, who would ſcruple io reckon him a 
poor ignorant judge? 

Ir a br/hop ſhould be a man of great addreſs and (kill 
in the arts of preferment, and underſtanding how to 
raife and enrich his family in the world, but ſhould have 
no tafle or ſenſe of the maxims and principles of the ſaints 
and fathers of the church; if he did not conceive the 
holy nature, and great obligations of his calling, aud 
judge 1t better to be crucified to the world, than to live 
ily in pamp and ſplendor, who would ſcruple to charge 
ſuch a biſhop with want of underſtanding ? 

Ir we do not judge, and pronounce after this man- 
ner, our reaſon and judgment are but empty ſounds. 

Bor now, if a judge is to be reckoned ignorant. if 
he does not feel or perceive the walue and worth of jul- 
tice ; it a Shep is to be looked upon as wid of under- 
ſtanding, if he is more experienced in ether things, than 
in the exalted wirtues of his apoſtolical calling; then 
all common Chriſtians ate to be looked upon as more Or 
leſs knowing, according as they know more or lets of 
thoſe great things, which are the common and greateſt 
concern of all Chriſtians. 

Ir a gent/eman ſhould fancy that the aon is no big- 
ger than it appears to the eye, chat it (ſiines with its oon 
light, that all the Stars are only fo many ſpots of light; 
if after reading books of Afronon.y, he ſhould Rill con- 
tinue in the ſame opinion, moſt peo le would think ke 
had but à poor apprehenſion. 
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Bur if the ſame perſon ſhould think it better to pro 
vide for a ſhort life here, than to prepare for a glorinu 
eternity hereafter, thatit was better to be rich than 10 
be eminent in piety, his ignorance and dullneſs would be 
too great to be compared to any thing elle. F 

Inga is no knowledge that deſet ves ſo much as the / 
name of it, but that which we call judgment. 

And that is the moſt clear and improved underſtand » 
ing, which judges beſt of the value and worth of things b 
all the reſt is but the capacity of an animal, it is bu o 
meer ſeeing and hearing. a 

Ap there is no excellence of any knowledge in u 


till we exerciſe our judgment, and judge well of the vai w 
and worth of things. ſo 
Ie a man had eyes that could fee beyond the Sa le. 
or pierce into the heart of the earth, but could not in 
the things that were before him, or diſcern any thin 
that was ſerviceable to him, we ſhould reckon that! kn 
had but a very bad fight. m. 
Ie another had ears that received ſounds from é bi! 
world in the Moon, but could hear nothing that will pe 
{aid or done upon earth, we ſhould look upon him ill ba 
be as bad as deaf. fro 
In like manner, if a man has a memory that can pia 
tain a great many things; if he has a wit that is ſto 
and acute in arts and ſciences, or an imagination , gu. 
can wander agreeably in fitions, but has a dull, poi the 
apprehenſion of his duty and relation to God, of the «i his 
{ue of piety, or the worth of moral virtue, he may ve e//2 
juſtly be reckoned to have a bad underſianding. He the 


but like the man that can only ſee and hear ſuch thin coat 
as are of no benefit to him. F 

As certain therefore as piety, virtue, and eternal pea 
happineſs are of the mot concern to man, as certain WM ceſlj 
the immortality of ou: nature, and relation to Gol tain 
are the moſt glorious circumſtarices of our nature, B 
certain is it, that he who dwells moſt in contemplat vot 
of them, whoſe heart is mot affected with them, wif bas 
ſees fartheſt into them, who beſt comprehends the va him 
ang excellency of them, who Judges all worldly atta''W prov 


ments to be mere bubbles and ſhadows, in compariton lle 
theWand | 
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them, proves himſelf to have of all others the fine/? un- 
der landing, and the flrongeſt judgment. 

Axpo if we don't reaſon after this manner, or allow 
this method of reaſoning, we have no arguments to 
prove, that there is any ſuch thing as a wiſe man, or a 


fool. 


For a man is proved to be a natural, not becauſe he 
wants any of his ſenſes, or 1s incapable of every thing, 
but becauſe he has no judgment, and 1s entirely ignorant 
of the 4worth and value of things, he will perhaps chuſe 
a fine coat, rather than a large eſtate. 

And as the eſſence of /upidity conſiſts in the entire 
want of judgment in an ignorance of the value of things ; 
ſo on the other hand, the eſſence of wiſdom. and know- 
ledge muſt conſiſt in the exgel/ency of our judgment, or 
in the knowledge of the worth and value of things. 

Tuis therefore is an undeniable proof, that he who 
knows moſt of the value of the beſt things, who judges 
molt rightly of the things which are of moſt concern to 
him, who had rather have his foul in a ſtate of chriſtian 
perfection, than the greateſt ſhare of worldly happineſs, 
has the higheft wiſdom, and is at the fartheſt diſtance 
from men that are naturals, that any knowledge can 
ptace him, 

Ox the other hand, he that can talk the learned lan- 
guages, and repeat a great deal of hiſtory, but prefers 
the indulgence of his body to the purity and perfection of 
his foul, who is more concerned to get a name, or an 
eſtate here, than to live in eternal glory hereafter, is in 
the neareſt ſtate to that natural, who chuſes a painted 
coat, rather than a large eſtate. 

He is not called a natural by men, but he muſt ap- 
pear to God, and heavenly Beings, as in a more ex- 
ceſſive ſtate of ſtupidity, and will ſooner or later cer- 
tainly appear fo to himſelf. 

BuT now if this be undeniably plain, that we can- 
not prove a man to be a fool, but by ſhewing that he 
has no knowledge of things that are good and ewil to 
himſelf, then it is undeniably plain, that we cannot 
prove a man to be wiſe, but by ſhewing that he has the 


ſulle knowledge of things that are his greateſt good, 
and his greateſt evil. 


Ir 
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Ir therefore God be our greateſt good ; if there can 
be no good but in his favour, nor any evil but in de- 
parting from him, then it is plain, that he who judges 
it the belt thing he can do to pleaſe God to the utmoſt 
of his power, who worſhips and adores him with all 
his heart and foul, who had rather have a pious mind, 
than all the dignities and honours in the world, ſhews 
himſelf to be in the higheſt ſtate of human wiſdom. 

To proceed: We know how our bleſſed Lord ated 
in an human body; it was his meat and drink to do the 
will of his father which is in heaven. | 

AnD if any number of heavenly ſpirits were to leave 


their habitations in the light of God, and be for a while 8 
united to human bodies, they would certainly tend 
towards God in all their actions, and be as heavenly as 


they could in a ſtate of fleſh and blood. 


Trey would certainly act in this manner, becauſe | 
they would know that God was the only good of all 
ſpirits ; and that whether they were in the body or out Þ 
of the body, in heaven or on earth, they muſt have 
every degree of their greatneſs and happineſs from God 


alone. 


ALL human ſpirits therefore, the more exalted they } 
are, the more they &now their divine Original, the | 
nearer they come to heavenly ſpirits, by ſo much the Þ 
more will they live to God in all their actions, and 


make their whole life a flate of devotion. 


DevorT1on therefore is the greateſt ſign of a g 


and noble genius, it ſuppoſes a foul in its higheſt ſlate : 
of knowledge; and none but little and blinded minds, 
that are ſunk into ignorance and wanity, are deſtitute of 


it. 


Ir an human ſpirit ſhould imagine forme mighty Prince 
to be greater than God, we ſhould take it for a poor ig 8 
rant creature; all people would acknowledge ſuch an 


imagination to be the height of ſtupidity. 


Bur if the ſame human ſpirit ſhould think it better 
to be devoted to ſome mighty Prince, than to be devot- 
ed to God, would not this ſtill be a greater proof of a2 


poor, ignorant andjblinded nature? 
Yer this is wha all people do, who think any thing 
better, greater, of wiſer, than a devout life, 8 
0 


great 
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So that which way ſoevever we conſider this matter, 
it plainly appears, that devotion is an inſtance of great 
judgment, of an elevated nature; and the want of devo- 
tion is a certain proof of the want of under/landing. 

Tur greateſt ſpirits of the heathen world, ſuch as 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, 
&c. owed all their greatneſs to the ſpirit of devotion. 

Tuev were full of God; their wiſdom and deep 
contemplations tended only to deliver men from the 
vanity of the world, the ſlavery of bodily paſſions, that 
they might act as ſpirits that came from God, and were 
{on to return to him. 

AGAIN : To ſee the dignity and greatneſs of a de- 
vout ſpirit, we need only compare it with other tem- 
pers that are choſen in the room of it. 

ST. John tells us, that all in the world (that is, all the 
tempers of a worldly life) is the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt 
of the eyes, and the pride of life. 

Le r us therefore conſider, what wi/dom or excellency 
of mind there is required to qualify a man for theſe de- 
lights. 

Th us ſuppoſe a man given up to the pleaſures of the 
body; ſurely this can be no ſign of a fine mind, or 
an excellent ſpirit : for if he has but the temper of an 
ani mal, he is great enough for theſe enjoyments. 

Leer us ſuppoſe him to be devoted to honours and 
ſplendor, to be fond of glitter and equipages ; now if this 
temper required any great parts or fine underſtanding 
to make a man capable of it, it would prove the world 
o abound with great wits. | 

Leer us ſuppoſe him to be in love with riches, and to 
be ſo eager in the purſuit of them, as never to think he 
has enough; now this paſſion is ſo far from ſuppoſing 
any exce/lent ſenſe, or great underſtanding, that blindneſs 
and folly are the beſt ſupports that it hath. | 

Le r us laſtly ſuppoſe him in another light, not ſing- 
ly devoted to any of theſe paſſions, but, as it moſtly 
happens, governed by all of them in their-turns ; does 
this ſhew a more exalted nature, than to ſpend his days 
in the ſervice of any one of them? 

For to have a taſte for theſe things, and to be de- 
voted to them, is ſo far from arguing any zolerable 

parts 
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parts or underſtanding, that they are ſuited to the 4. 
left, weakeſt minds, and require only a great deal of 
pride and folly to be greatly admired. 

Bur now let libertines bring any ſuch charge as this, 
if they can, againſt devotion. They may as well en— 
deavour to charge light with every thing that belongs 
to darkneſs. 

Leer them but grant that there is a God, and pro- 
vidence, and then they have granted enough to juſtify 
the wiſdom, and ſuf port the honour of devotion, 

For if there is an infinitely wife and good Creator, 
in whom we live, move, and have our being, whoſe 
providence governs all things in all places, ſurely it 
muſt be the higheſt act of our under landing to conceive 
rightly of him; it muſt be the nobleſt inſtance of judg- 
ment, the molt exalted temper of our nature, to wor- 
ſhip and adore this univerſal Providence, to conform to 
its laws, to ſtudy its wiſdom, and to live and aQ every 
where, as in the preſence of this infinitely good and 
wiſe creator. 

No he that lives thus, lives in the ſpirit of devo- 
tion, 

And what can ſhew ſuch great parts, and ſo fine an 
underſtanding, as to live in this temper ? 

Fox if God is wwiſdom, ſurely he muſt be the wiſeſt 
man in the world, who n conforms to the wiſdom o 
God, who beft obeys his providence, who enters far 
theft into his deſigns, and does all he can, that Gods 
will may be done on earth, as it is done in heaven. 

A DE vou man makes a true uſe of his reaſon ; he 
ſees through the wanity of the world, diſcovers the cor 
ruption of his nature, and the b/:ndneſs of his paſſions 
He lives by a law which is not viſible to wulgar eyes; hd 
enters into the world of ſpirits ; he compares the greate 
things; ſets eternity againſt time; and chuſes rather td 


be for ever great in the preſence of God when he dieg MS 

than to have the greateſt ſhare of worldly pleaſur ne 

whillt he lives. ; | to 
Hz that is devout, is full of theſe great thoughts; h 

lives upon theſe noble reflections, and conduQts himſe ag 

by rules and principles, which can only be apprehendec al 


admired, and loved by reaſon. 
THER! 
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Tun ax is nothing therefore that ſhews ſo great a ge- 
nius, nothing that ſo raiſes us above vulgar ſpirits, no- 
thing that ſoplainly declares an heroic greatneſs of mind, 
as great devotion. 

Wren you ſuppoſe a man to be a ſaint, or all de vo- 
tion, you have raiſed him as much above all other con- 
ditions of life, as a Philoſopher is above an animal. 

LasTLy, Courage and bravery are words of a great 
ſound, and ſeem to ſignify an heroick ſpirit; but yet 
humility, which ſeems to be the /e, meaneſt part of 
devotion, is a more certain argument of a noble and 
courageous mind. 

nn ends with greater enemies, is more 
ur Mega ged, more violently aſſaulted, bears more, 
{uffers more, and requires greater courage to ſupport it- 
ſelf, than any inſtances of worldly bravery. 

A MAN that dares be poor and contemptible in the 
eyes of the world, to approve himſelf to God ; that 
reſiſts and rejects all human glory, that oppoſes the cla- 
mour of his paſſions, that meekly puts up all injuries 
and wrongs, and dares ſtay for his reward till the invi- 
ſible hand of God gives to every one their proper pla- 
ces, endures a much greater trial, and exerts a nobler 
for titude, than he that is bold and daring in the fire of 
battle. 

Fox the boldneſs of a ſoldier, if he is a ſtranger to the 
ſpirit of devotion, is rather weakneſs than foriutude ; it 
is at beſt but nad aſſion, and heated ſpirits, and has no 
more true valour in it than the fury of a Her. 

Fox as we cannot lift up a hand, or ſtir a foot, but 
by a power that is lent us from God; ſo bold actions 
that are not directed by the laws of God, as ſo many 
executions of his will, are no more true bravery, than 

ſedate malice is Chriſtian patience. 

Re Aso is our univerſal law, that obliges us in all 
places, and at all times; and no actions have any ho- 
nor ut ſo far as they are inſtances of our obedience 

to reaſon. | 

AND it is as baſe and cowardly, to be bold and daring 
againſt the principle of reaſon and juſtice, as to be bold 
and daring in Hing and perjury. 

WouLp we therefore exerciſe a true fortitude, = 

mu 
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muſt do all in the ſpirit of devotion, be valiant againſt 
the corruptions of the world, and the luſts of the fleſb, 
and the temptations of the dewi/ : For to be daring and F 
courageous againſt theſe enemies, is the nobleſt bravery 1 
that an human mind is capable of. 

I Have made this digreſſion, for the ſake of thoſe, | 
who think a great devotion to be bigotry and poorneſs of 
ſyirit; that.by theſe conſiderations they may fee, how 
poor and mean all other tempers are, if compared to it: 
'T hat they may ſee, that all worldly attainments, whe- 
ther of greatneſs, wiſdom, or bravery, are but ewpty f 
ſounds ; and there is nothing wiſe, or great, or noble, 
in an human ſpirit, but rightly to know, and nes < 
worſhip and adore the great God, that is the ſupport an 
life of all ſpirits, whether in heaven or on earth. 
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